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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 


AND STATIONERY 
SUPERIOR IN EVERY 
RESPECT 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book 
GIVES PARTICULARS 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Our first great victory in this war 
will be when personal pleasure, personal 
gain, personal privilege give way to un- 
selfish devotion to the common cause— 
“T must sacrifice my own gain or pleas- 
ure for the common good”—is the inner 
cry of every true American. 

In our eagerness each one looks for 
“things to do,” and he who looks emo- 
tionally for things.to do or things to 
suffer will often try to show his patriot- 
ism by self-immolation. He may forget 
the simple task at hand while looking for 
a hard one at a distance. 

Such a time as this demands super- 
eloquent apostles of sanity. 

The plain duty of the American who 
is not, should not, or cannot be called to 
military service is—live your normal 
life; conduct your busines as energet- 
ically as you would conduct it if we were 
at peace; take your profits, your com- 
forts, and your normal pleasures; make 
all the money you can with a clear 
conscience. 

You feel a peculiar shock as this truth 
hits you. “I want to sacrifice my goods 
and my comfort to prove my devotion, 
but what I must do is augment my goods 
and maintain my comfort to meet the de- 
mands of a situation bigger than 
my present vision can fully com- 
prehend.” 

Buy your country’s bonds. Buy 


BOSTON 


My Duty in War Time 






GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK 





allyoucan. Be ready to buy more when 
the next call comes. And remember— 
the great task of America’s workers is to 
mobilize and carry on America’s great- 
est possible industrial effort. 


Be prepared for sacrifice, but do not 
seek sacrifice by self-punishment, as 
some oriental zealots scarify their bodies 
to buy peace of soul. 


If we are to have the long drain of war, 
our country demands of us both financial 
and physical stamina to emerge tri- 
umphant. 


The great thing which the world de- 
mands of America during and after 
the war is unprecedented financial re- 
source. Financial ability to bear the 
war’s burdens—financial ability to be 
the world’s chief provider after the war. 


To fall short of this obligation will be 
to commit a crime against the future of 
the whole world. 


Our supreme war duty lies in the task 
of keeping our bodies, minds and affairs 
vigorous and wholesome. 


Our greatest danger is hysteria. 


We, George Batten Company, believe 
that we can come nearest to doing our 
own full duty, along with giving 
our share of men and money, by 
promoting our regular business 
with all the vigor we possess. 
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Kden 
Canopies 


THE NECESSARY SUMMER LUXURIES 









The canopy illustrated has a spread of eight 
feet. It may be had in blue duck with red 
trimmings, tan duck with green trimmings, or 
in whatever combinations of colours you pre- 
fer. Canopy $26, table-cover $3.25 extra, 
chair-covers each $1.75. Metal table, 42 inches 
in diameter, $16. Metal chairs, each $3.75. 


We should be glad to send you our unusually 
interesting catalogue. 


The TROY CARRIAGE SUN SHADE CO., TROY, OHIO 


Troy Garden Canopies are on display at the leading stores in all big cities 


























THE JEWELED SWORD 


HILT—Embellished centre, 22 
white diamonds mounted in 
Platinum. 


GUARD—The arms of France in 
a shield enameled, with R. F. 
in diamonds, hand holding a 
Fasces and Shield executed 
with diamonds, the date of 
1917 on each side of the 
shield. 


SCABBARD—Decorated in gold 
with design of medal struck 
by the French Government— 
commemorating the Battle 
of the Marne—a model of a 
French Millimetre Gun — 
embellished figures of Free- 
dom and Humanity. 


INITIALS—of Joseph Jacques 
Cesaire Joffre are set in sap- 
phires, diamonds, rubies— 
blue, white and red of the 
French Republic, while the 
great American Eagle with 
outstretched wings and his 
two sprays of Olive leaves is 
hand carved on the scabbard 
half way between the Jew- 
eled monogram and the bat- 
tle scene. 





THE PRESENTATION SWORD 
Presented by the citizens of Philadelphia 
through The North American to 
JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE 
‘Marshal of France-Soldier of Freedom 


BAILEY.BANKS€ BIDDLE@ 


Makers 


Philadelphia 
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FOREIGN MATTER 


Gascon Du Nord ) 


Dedicated to the Crown Prince of Germany, 
by Emile Villemin 


Note— i » 
OTE—One of the most famous poems in ¥- \\ 


modern French literature is Gustave Na- 
daud’s “La Garonne.” The metre of it 
and the fame of it make it one of the most 


frequently parodied of modern French “Bis mall I| 
poems. The latest parody is by Emile Go 7: ie 
Villemin, who is now in New York and | 
who has graciously permitted its first 

publication in Vanity Fair. The sketches we 

which decorate it are the wo.k of Hendrik \ 
Willem Van Loon, the Dutch writer and The Kronprinz 


historian, who now occupies the chair of 
modern history in Cornell University. 


I le Kronprinz avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Quand il sortit de l’Allemagne, 
A son gré faire la campagne, 
Et vers le midi s’épancher, 
Qui donc ett pu l’en empécher? . . . 
Prenant Paris, Lyon, la Bretagne, 
Si le Kronprinz avai: voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Il aurait écrasé l’Espagne. 


I le Kronprinz avait voulu, 

Lanturlu! 

Poursuivre sa marche guerrieére, 

I] aurait battu l’Angleterre, 

Battu la Norvége, en passant, 

Battu la Suéde, en s’amusant, 

Et puis ivre a force de .. gloire 

Si le Kronprinz avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 

I] aurait bloqué la Mer Noire. 








Drunk with Glory 


I le Kronprinz avait voulu, 

Lanturlu! 

I] aurait pu dans sa furie, 

Pénétrer jusqu’en Sibérie; 

Anéantir tous les Chinois, 

Les Indiens et les Tonkinois, 

Et, de vaincre—ayant le génie— 

Si le Kronprinz avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 

I] aurait pris l’Océanie. 





(Continued on 
page 6) 














The Kronprinz Blockading the Black Sea 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Rug of Sarouk weave, having a deep, rich blue ground, 


with soft tan, dull red and green shades in the design. Size 14.2x12.1. Price $1375.00 


Fine Eastern Rugs for 
Immediate Delivery 


The character of the room naturally determines what is correct and 
most appropriate in the design of the floor covering. 


Our present stock of Antique and Modern Rugs comprises not alone 
designs with a wealth of exquisite detail, but also those of a broad and free 
treatment of ornament, adapted to rooms of the early English periods. 


A very large selection, at no prohibitive cost, is at your disposal. If you 
will acquaint us with your needs, we shall describe in detail those rugs 
best fitted to your purpose. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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NECKLACES OF ALL SIZES. 
SINGLE PEARLS OF ALL 
WEIGHTS UP TO 60 
GRAINS FOR ADDITION 
TO NECKLACES —_— 


i 





DREICER « CO 
jewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 


— NEW YORK ~ 
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/HUGHWILLOW 











FURNITUR 


Refreshing as a summer 
breeze are these 
McHUGHWILLOW 
ieces. 


The Sun chair has an awning 

to be moved up and down, 

and the inviting cushion sug- 

esty ona Re repose. 
mply send a check 

i $90 


The ROUND TOWER Tea 
Seat = its ——. is 
yours, you 

gin Ellice: $45 
If there is a place on your 
lawn for both these, by all 
means send your order now, 
while the pieces are in stock, 
ready for instant delivery! 


McHUGH Productions are only for those 
who appreciate Style, Character, and Smart- 
ness whether in hats, cars or furniture. 
McHUGH’S message this year is—“The 
big things for the big houses as well as the 
little things for all their customers with the 
little houses.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 


Designers, Makers and Decorators 
to the Discriminating since 1878. 


9 West 42d Street :: opposite the Library 
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(Continued from page 4) 
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The Kronprinz Welcomed in Greenland 


I le Kronprinz avait voulu, 


Lanturlu! 


I] aurait franchi ]’Atlantique, 
Vaincu les peuples d’Amérique, 
Du Chili, jusqu’au Labrador, 


Le Groenland, 


. plus haut encor; 


Puis, sans éffort, d’un coup d’épaule, 
Si le Kronprinz avait voulu, 


Lanturlu! 


Il aurait redressé le péle. 























Back to Germany 


AIS le Kronprinz n’a pas voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Au Monde infliger tant d’épreuves . . 
Seulement, pour faire ses preuves, 
Et se montrer digne héros! . 
Il a chauffé quelques tableaux 
Dans les chateaux de la Champagne! 


Non, le Kronprinz n’a pas voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Rentrer bredouille en Allemagne. 


Poem copyright, 1916, by E. Villemin. 
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The Kronprinz Campaigning in Picardy 
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REAL, ESTATE REGISTER | 


A Blue Book of the Best City and Country Property 


The 
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In the Heart of Crawford Notch 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


or I would divide it into 4 estates (of 100-150 acres) each one with a particularly 
ideal site for the location of buildings. State Highway runs through this land. 


500 Acres of Woodland Suitable for One Splendid Estate 


Has few acres of woodland. Easily developed. 
All of the above property is within 12 miles of Bretton Woods with its golf courses, 
Views of the Crawford Notch and entire Presidential Range. Many streams etc. This is the only land for sale in the Crawford Notch and is a part of my 
and Springs large estate adjoining Crawford Notch State Park. Nowhere in New England 
Also a SMALL FARM in Crawford Notch, 15 acres of field and orchard with fine is there better scenery or finer locations for country estates. 
spring (no buildings). It is on the state highway between Bemis and Bartlett. For plans and terms, apply 

H. 


CHAS. H. MOREY, Box 25, BEMIS, N. 

















This magnificent estate of 7 acres, part in cultivation. 
House consists of 14 rooms, 3 baths, including complete 
furnishings, Conservatory, Flower Gardens, Tennis 
Court, Chauffeur’s House of 5 rooms and bath, Boat- 
house on Sound. Golf and Boat Clubs in vicinity (orig- 
inally planned and laid out at an expense of $70,000. 
The home of the late Charles Klein). Located in 
Rowayton, Conn. Five miles from Stamford, one mile 
from South Norwalk, on N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. 
One hour from New York City. Terms: Sale $30,000, 
one-half cash, one-half mortgage or rent $2,500 per year. 
Three-year lease. Apply to 


ARCHIBALD SELWYN, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 


XCEPTION- 
AL __ oppor- 


tunities to purchase several 


special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 
RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


= GREENWICH, CONN. Z 
3 Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding E 
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TO DISPOSE At Pelham‘ Manor, N. Y. 





REDERICK A. KIN 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOM 





Attractive 9-room house, five master’s bedrooms and a sleep- 
ing porch; three servants’ bedrooms; summer dining room; new 
furnace. An acre of ground with sloping lawn, large garden and 
big shade trees. Ten minutes from Long Island Sound; hun- | 
dred yards from railway station; forty minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal; convenient to three lines to city. Splendid 
residential district. 

Asking price, $20,000. 


Address M. L. BEACH 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


| From $1300 to $100,000 


Farm for Your Country 


Men of means who for any reason are 
prevented from going to the front cannot | 
better serve their country than by helping | 
to feed it. Buy a farm in the beautiful, 





Inspection by Appointment. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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ES 


SENT FREE POST PAID 





fertile PIEDMONT region of VIRGINIA 
and do your bit in the production of live 








stock, grain and other farm products vital 
to the subsistence of ourselves and our 
allies. Beautiful properties, safe invest- 
ments and good profits. Charming society. 
For particulars on all properties in this 
wonderful section, write 


F. Scott Carter & Co., Warrenton, Virginia 














Country PROPERTY 






TEN EAST THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Albert B.Ashforth, Inc. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
PROPERTIES 


| Farms — Country Homes — Estates 


| BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 


R. C. Robertson, ‘han 

















GREENWICH, CONN. 


This comfortable, 
home, carried out with exacting taste by a 
generous, conscientious provider, looking out 
over the tea roses to Long Island Sound, one 


mile away. 
8 master’s bedrooms and 4 baths, 4 servants’ bed- 


Garage for 3 cars, caabtinrs room and bath. 
— me vegetable garden, greenhouse. 


Price $125,000. 
Note the size of enclosed porch and its possibilities 


Real Estate 


FOR SALE 


prosperous, wholesome 


rooms and 1 bat 


Three 
(203) 


LADD & NICHOLS 


Tei. 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 
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In any city in the country, we will promptiy de- 
liver choice flowers for you. 

Call or ’phone your order to any of us, and we 
will at once telegraph or telephone your order 
to one of our 15,000 correspondents. 

Prices and Particulars on request. 


UNITED STATES 
oe FLORISTS GUARANTEE 


delivery and quality of flowers in any city within a few 
hours after receipt of your order. 
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We have 15,000 correspondents. 





Call on any one of us. 





KANSAS CITY cu 





ou BOSTON CLEVELAND 
S03 Penn, the Florist, J. M. Gasser Co., Samuel Murray, SN} 
124 Tremont St. 1006 Euclid Ave. 1017 Grand Ave. oe 
AS A 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. Yao 
Gude Bros. Co., Bohannon Floral Co., — — Se 
9° Ma , ” . S ’ Oy 
1214 F St., N. W. 70 East Monroe St. Gratiot Ave. & B’way ay 
NEW YORK, N.Y. WHEELING, W. VA. NORFOLK, VA. Yay 
Max Schling, Arthur Langhans, Grandy, the Florist, SN) 
22 West 59th St. 1217 Chapline St. 269 Granby St. ») 












LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Builders of Gr h and C 


42nd St. Building, New York City 
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Of Course © 


Because it is the acknowledged 
banquet water—the home fa- 
vorite—and most: popular in 
the clubs—try it yourself. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts 

to the gallon. 
- Sold everywhere in splits, 
“pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Bottled at 
The Clysmic Springs er 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Insist on genuine 
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If it’s a toy dog you 
want you can’t do 
better anywhere, if as 
well, 


PEKINGESE 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Ch. 
a <*y inky 


Mrs. Vogel, Prop. 
70 W. 47th St., New York 
Tel. 6340 Bryant 

15 years an International Exhibitor 











Can be seen by appointment 
at 


254 Greenway North 
Phone 6392W Forest Hills Forest Hills, L. I. 





473 West End Ave. 
Phone 8757 Schuyler New York City 


WARREN & JENNINGS 


MEDOR DOG SHOP || Pah Kow Pekingese <cahillreige. 





town or country. 


Several litters of 
bright red puppies 
ready for delivery 
soon. 


RESERVE YOURS 
NOW. 





PALO ALTO AVENUE 
9 HOLLIS, L. L, N. Y. 


MRS, E. C. WA 


20 minutes by motor from N.. Y. 
’Phone Hollis 6406. 










































PEKINGESE 2220:~ 204 crore 


my dogs good wd toh I will guaran- 
tee you_good Pekingese at the right 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised 
in my own home, not in a kennel. Ship- 
Ded anywhere $35 andup. Mrs. H. R. 

- 





Post » Larchmont, N. Y. 
™ Telephone 4 M yo tal 


bright red puppies of exquisite quality by 
| the well known winner, Ch. Chinese Idol. 
PRICED VERY REASONABLY. 


VALENTINE HUF 
| 174 E. 82nd ST. Phone Lenox 4 = NEW YORK CITY 





CHOW CHOWS. 


| 























| For Sale Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 













Imported PEKINGESE at Stud 


“Hero of Glenwood,” son of “To To 

of Noke.” Brilliant red, black mask, 

lion shaped body, wonderful bowed 

legs—Fee $20. Puppies for sale. 
MRS. T. J. HALEY, 

444 High St. Newark, N. J. 

*Phone Mulberry 156: 





Pekingese and Pomeranians 

meagre’, pedigreed and prize-winning 

ock. Puppies from above dogs from 

$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 

America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 

Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
a brilliant red, fee $10. 

Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 
26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 
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gree, terms, and any other particulars or infor- 
mation. 


Once in a while I have puppies for sale—good 
ones, when I have them. Not many—but good. 
Quality—not quantity. 


written =. Mr. W. H. Lingo, and the 
signed. As valuable for any breed es for the 


J. HORACE LYTLE 


Lytle Drive, R-F.D. 16 YTON, OHIG 


OTT 


Pee 





Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many ‘“‘sleeve’”’ specimens. All 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 
S. H. A. BAXTER 

Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth nn: ‘New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 





/-PEKINGESE 











ENGLISH BULL DOGS 


A wonderful litter by Rockliffe Cock ’o the 
Walk, son of the famous Champion Oak 
Nana; admitted to be the greatest living Bull 
Dog; also a few choice grown specimens. 


Valentine Huf, 174 E. 82d St., N. Y. C. Phone Lenox 4 














Polk Miller's Dog Book-F ree 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 














I STAND BY MY DOG 


after as well as before sale. 
That is why I have successfully 
conducted a dog business for 
over twenty years. 

Pomeranians French Bulls 
Shipperkes Griffons 
my specialty. All other breeds. 

MILNSHAW KENNELS 
424 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Jules Ferond Phone 380 Farragut 


The Best Collection a Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 



























Oh Yes! 


There are many 
other kennels that 
possess quality dogs. 


And many will 
extend conservative 
prices—but aren’t 
the kennels few and 
far between that can 
combine 


QUALITY and CONSERVATISM 
with Satisfaction 


We furnish these three essentials in every sale 
we make, and while so many dealers will let their 
interest out, we still continue in the service of 
the dog and. cat lover. Does not a sound and sat- 
isfactory service of 25 years appeal to you_in 
greater volume than the many bewildering offer- 
ings which are made to appear? 


Now Remember— 


we have every breed from the majestic St. Bernard 
and Police Dog to the veriest of toys, the Boston 
Terrier, the Airedale, Pomeranian, Pekingese and 
Collie—ALL of them, and for every purpose. 


Won't you tell us, please, how we can serve you? 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


Reuben Clarke, Prop. (International and National Judge) 
113 E.9th St. ( weoretier’s ) New York City 
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THE DOG MART 











TU AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
country or farm. My latest impor- 
tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 
Stud—Fee, $25. 

| SHIP ON APPROVAL 

To Responsible Parties, 


et 
PRONG 424 WEST FISLO 


BeAvvent Kennets Westrieco. n-. 























SCOTTISH TERRIERS 





Write for card. This kennel contains 
the Blue Blood of Scottiedom, as our 
show record will prove. Reasonable. 


LEMRAY KENNELS, HINSDALE, ILL. 











Marathon Airedales 


A few choice and fashionable bred 
puppies and grown dogs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, 


Write us your wants 


Marathon Kennels 
Wausau 





Wisconsin 









































IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and Grown Stock 
FoR SALE 


HILTEFAR KENNELS 


(Registered) 


Post Office Box No. 104, 
Telephone, 873 Morristown 


Morristown, N. J. 








BEAUTIFUL, ARISTOCRATIC 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


from prize winning registered stock, born in 
April and May. Also two older females. 


WALTER McROBERTS 
1212 Knoxville Peoria, Ill. 











SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 

Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


jaa 

















PRIDE HILL KENNELS 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Some beautiful puppies for sale—from three to eight 
months old, * Write for particulars. 


Q. A. SHAW McKEAN 
12 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 




















22 GLEN ROAD 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


SCIENTIFICALLY BRED 








We have pee he of vane! §=The stock 
‘ we offer 
made a is proof 
study of of 
correct the fact 
blood that 
lines wii... WILL ELL” 


Glengaimn (by Ch. Bapton Norman) at stud $20.00 
We will be pleased to correspond with Scottish Terrier 
fanciers regarding their breeding problems. 


GLENMANOR KENNELS 








43 West 46th Street 
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Dont lock your door after the horse is stolen.” 


Insurance is not protection. nore 
ever the necessity of a good dog on your place is evident. 


Form your own little home defense league. 


Get a good dog today. 


And remember, any novice can choose a dog with perfect safety 
where only the best are offered. That's our reputation. 


COLONIAL DOG MART 
New York 
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This summer more than 


— 


cc 


*Phone Bryant 5135 
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Champion 


remarkable 








A remarkable litter sired by the sensational British 


recently imported at a record price, out of the prize 
winning bitch, 


These puppies, as may be expected from their breeding are of 


further information address 


Phone Piermont, 357 


Haired Fox Terriers 
AMAN MARVEL 


RIDGEWAY CHUNKY LOO 
For 


quality and should mature into big winners. 


OXFORD KENNELS 
Mrs. J. B. Able, Prop. 





Tappan, N. Y. 











WINCHESTER, MASS. 


Pee PUREE RE RRRERRELELLE ES EE 
For Sale 


Sealyham Terriers 


Sire Ch. Locust Lane Star 
Dam Ch. Locust Lane Erskine Susan 
SIX COMING CHAMPIONS 
Whelped February 23rd, 1917 


LOCUST LANE. KENNELS, HARTSDALE, N.Y. 





‘J OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 2g 
All-Round Dogs [ium 


CHOICE PUPPY STOCK 
FOR SALE 











SIX FAMOUS OORANGS 
AT STUD: 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the world 
DEPT. O. LA RUE, OHIO 


























































































Springside Dog Palace 
Since we opened our doors 
ACROSS FROM THE RITZ 
smart people in New York have favored 
us with their patronage. They know that 


we show only the best pedigreed dogs at 
the lowest possible prices. 


At the present time we have a particularly 
attractive assortment of dogs selected as 


Guards for the Home 





2.86.46 %&. Puene 1.4, 2012. 


















THE DOG MART 


. VANITY FAIR 











T it MM a oe 


The Famous 
Bull Terrier— 


“WHITE 


HEATHER?” 


all white, exceptionally well bred 
and a big winner in the hottest 
competition is 


For Sale 


Prominent experts have pro- 
nounced him one of the best Bull 
Terriers shown in America. 
is thoroughly house-broken, af- 
fectionate and intelligent and 
not quarrelsome with other dogs. 


This is a rare opportunity to get an ideal 
show dog, companion and guard at a very rea- 


He 


sonable figure. 


For further information write Box 221, The Dog Mart, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 
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ing Ch. Lyncroft 


Prominent experts have pronounced “Tim” 
perfect Pekingese yet shown in America. 


D. G. Hertz, Mgr. 
Old Church Road 


Yankibourne Kennels 


Offer at Stud 
The sensational young English Winner 
TIM YEE KUNG of ALDERBOURNE 


This marvelous dog, before he was a year old, met and 
defeated most of England’s famous champions, includ- 


Fee $50. 


Chops and Ch. Yenny of Westlecott. 
the most 
Approved bitches only 


Greenwich, Conn. 
*Phone 977 Greenwich 




















BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 








MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 


HOME 


AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


Woodside Station) . 


10 minutes from | Pennsylvania station, 


ex- 
20 


th 
dd. 


ar 


7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted 
~n oa for boarders. Established 
e . years. nsurpassed for pet and sporting 
The Latest Fad in Society FOR dogs. abcres of exercising grounds wi 
mp : secure fencing. Health, Happiness assur 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens No sick dogs or young puppies take’ n. In- 
Papples with cere cropped spection sae Remy — 
from $35 up D OGS The Kennels, Woodside, ‘Tone Island (ne 


Phone 93 Newtown 


























Griffon Bruxellois 
Five perfect and tiny show dogs 
For Sale 
Healthy and Intelligent 
One beautiful Brabacon (smooth) 
weight only 214 Ibs. 


All have had ieee 
Peapacton Kennels, Far Hills, New Jersey 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street 





Mailed free to any address by the Author 


New York 






































*Phone Fordham 1621 


POMERANIANS 


Mrs. Hill, America’s largest importer, has just 
received from England 


25 EXQUISITE SPECIMENS 


Dogs and bitches of the same sterling show 
quality as the dog pictured here. 
For further particulars please address 


PALL MALL KENNELS 
2340 Grand Boulevard & Concourse, Corner Field Place 
New York City 
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English Bull Dogs 


My Own Breeding 

For 15 years, I have made a study of 
proper breeding. This picture shows the 
result. 

I am offering some exceptional pup- 
pies now. 

Males $35 up. Females $25 up 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


J. E. COOK, Bex §, Bayville 


ENGLISH BULL BITCH 
For Sale 


14 months old, strong and healthy—gray brindle and 
white colour. Magnificent head and wide chest and was 
best puppy of a litter. Her sire and dam are of well 
known kennels and she is in splendid condition. Apply, 


Mannsfield Hall Farm Fredericksburg, Virginia 


ATCHELL 


Keep Your Dogs Healthy 


—free from worms and 
common disorders, thus 
preventing serious ills. 
Dr. Gatchell’s Worm 
Remedy is a positive preventive and expeller. 


G & G REMEDIES 


Recommended by kennel men_everywhere. 
Liquid or pills—never fail. Quick. action. 
Backed by three strongest guarantees ever 
written. Circular and price list free on 
request. Write! 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON 
Dept. 15 Kansas City, Mo. 





































Cc. S. R. DOG’ REMEDIES 


have stood the test of time and are used in the 

leading kennels. 

C. S. R. SPECIALS—Sanitary Soap, Sanitary 
Brush, Vetol. 

Publishers Blue a of ‘Dogdom. BOOKS ABOUT 

DOGS. Send for list. 


. S. R. COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1028 New York City 














Goodwin’s Dandy—#*.SSi0'o0 


The best made, all round Dog 
you can find. Sturdy and graceful, 
with handsome white markings. 
FARM RAISED PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


AYNHOE FARMS 


Mrs. William Ellis Haines 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn. 


MEXICAN CHIHUAHUAS 


Smallest and Daintiest of Dogs 


Ideal pets and companions; very affectionate 
and faithful. Intelligence almost human 
Direct importations 


Stock for Sale. Both puppies and grown dogs 
Write for Leaflet and Prices 


ALAMEDA KENNELS 
Las Cruces Box 236V New Mexico 


~ St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Dept. V. ’Phone 855J 






























The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

of BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
teresting catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin, 


THE BEST DACHSHUNDS pie acne 
TECKELHEIM KENNELS ge 

Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens 
of best American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 














Sssress | MRS. F. D. ERHARDT s 
Ivy Brookline, Mass. ae. = 
or Teckelhelm Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. So 
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MRS. D. D. DUNN 
MRS. R. G. BOOTH 














You owe it to yourself to see our stock of dogs before buying. Compar- 
ison with others usually sells ours. Hundreds of satisfied customers all 


over the country attest to the reliability of our dealings. If you can’t 
come in, write us, we promise you fair treatment. All breeds for sale 











TELEPHONE 
BRYANT 9609 





























Champion Lotte \=— i von Edelweiss 


owned by 
LEWANNO KENNELS 


The stock we breed from is selected not only for its show 
quality, but for intelligence “and utility as well. 

That is why our puppies are so easily trained. Mr. & Mrs. 
L. F. Wanner, Members G. S. D. C. of A. 


Meadowbrook Farm Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 























ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 
OR 


Fi 
By Int. Ch. Apollo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmview 
MISS FRANCES CREVELING 


°/, Miss M. R. ELKINS 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. New Brunswick, N. J. 








a 
very fine show specimens at $50 to $75. 


Mid Night Sun Collie Kennels 
: _(Registered) 
The Home of The Blue 
Ribbon Collies 

W. A. Harrington, Owner 

Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
Canada 

Have for sale some very fine 
show specimens in young Dogs 
and Bitches. Sired by Taze- 
well Gold, a fine son of Ch. 
Parbold Picador. 
Tell me what you want in the 
way of a Collie and I guaran- 
tee to please you. My breed- 
ing stock is second to none in 
the country. 
Prices from $25 up, quality 
nd breeding considered. Some 


In all my sales I have never had a dissatisfied customer. 
Write me your wants. 





















Alstead Kennels 


(Registered) 
Rahway, NewJersey 


Have for sale a few 
Collies, combining 
extraordinary intel- 
ligence, comradeship 
and beauty. Won 
200 first and _ special 
prizes last year. This 
season exhibited 6 times 
and won 210 first and 
special prizes. Nothing 
under $25. 


Write for folder, 




















Scotch Collies 


Choice, beautiful youngsters. Aris- 
tocratic and ideal companions or 
watch dogs. By noted registered 
Ancestry, are looking around for 
new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Cc. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 







































SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Always full 
of 3. Oi My puppies are not raised ina 
city bac = or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery 





erms rc 
brings you a catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 








in stamps | 





POLICE DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 
Ask 


For Illustrated 
Booklet 















Big Beautiful 


Collies “mii 


Just the thing for the children 
to romp with. Bred from 
the world’s best Show stock. 
Puppies all ages. 

Cedar Lodge Colile Kennels 











Cuba, Mo. SF 
Mrs. Robt. H. Finley, Owner Es Ss 

















WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 
PAUL HUHN, Owner, 900 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N, Y. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


Splendid grounds for boarding. Thorough training for 
police or house defense. 


At Stud PRINCEEITEL sf Osk Ridge Fee $35 
PUPPIES FOR SALE Member G. S. D. C. of A. 

















Nero 
Affolter 
Our Latest 
Champion 


Elmview 


Kennels 
Elmhurst, Pa. 


The Kennel 
: : — of Champions. 
A limited number of puppies from the kennel now 


for sale. Address communications to 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. 

















nificent coat. 








Am forced wae with my beautiful silver-shaded Persian cat, Tasso. He is just over a year old, massive, and carries a mag- 
ill sacrifice to a good home. For price and pedigree, Address Dept. R. B. Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., NewYork 
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‘Kaptain Kidd” 


They Fold to 
Fit Your Pocket 


BRAD 
SPORT 
GLOVES 


~ For Men and Women 


are just as different from ordinary gloves as an imported 
limousine is from ordinary cars. 

They are especially designed for motoring 
—in light weights for summer wear. 





They are soft and flexible as velvet—made 
of imported washable cape, in black and tan. 
They have no stiff cuffs.—they can be folded 
up and put in your pocket. 








They are neatly tailored, smart and dis- 
tinctive. 








At all the best shops 


R. E. BRADFORD 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 




















































Get More Distance Into Your 
Drives and Brassie Shots 


You can add from 20 to 40 yards to 
your best drive or brassie shot by the use 
of a driver or brassie head with 10% more 
“go” in it. 





Golf Heads 


—are as resilient as if they were made of solid ivory. 
They will drive your ball 10% farther than any wooden 
head you have ever used. 

“Hardright’” heads are made of “‘Condensite,”’ an invention 
of Thos. A. Edison’s late chief chemist. They eliminate all 
the difficulties of wooden heads because they are not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture and because they can neither “check,” 
split, crack, chip nor break. They drive the same in any 
weather. Last a lifetime. Retain their beautiful polish per- 
manently. 

$5.50 for Complete Driver or Brassie with clean grained 
hickory shaft attached to the body of the head, and leather 
wrapped hand grip. Mailed charges prepaid to any address 
in the United States on receipt of $5.50. Length (unless other- 
wise specified) 44 inches (including driver head). Weight 
134% oz. +Ejither head without shaft $3.50 each, mailed 
charges prepaid to any address in U. S. Money back if not 
more than satisfied. Booklet on request. 


THE HARDRIGHT CO., 6 Riverside Ave., Belleville, N. J. 









































AS SMITH, ANGROVE & CO. | 











| MARMAY MFG. CO., Dept. E, 136-138 S. 4th St., a 


VANITY FAIR 
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For Carrying Money, Photos, 
Papers, Mementos, Etc. 


For men on the march, in the camp, and at the 
front. Made to wear under the clothes,—light, 
durable, adjustable and comfortable. With one 
large envelope pocket especially designed to 
carry English and French notes flat, and four 
smaller compartments,—all taped and fastened 
with clasps. Handy places for war-time 
needfuls. Always There Always Ready 
Made in three grades and three prices: Double Canvas, 


$1.00—Tan Leather, $2.00—Suede Finish, $3.00. Sold 
at most dealers or sent direct on receipt of price. 





Enclose 75c extra for Soldiers’ Rustless Metal Trench 
Mirror,—fits into the Trench Belt. Useful for shav- 
ing, etc. At your dealer or order from us. 


% 


347 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


a ee BUDE 








ee 





THE GRISWOLD 
EASTERN POINT, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


Finest Summer Resort Hotel in America 
Two and One-Half Hours from Boston and New York 


OPEN JUNE 27 


Located at one of the eons points on the coast. Overlooking Long Island Sound and 
the Historic Thames Rive 

Special privileges praniel by the Shenecossett Country Club to hotel guests; 18-hole 
course; club house finest in country; Alex Smith, Golf Professional. 

A la carte grill. Sports include yachting, boating, bathing and tennis. 

The famous Branford Farms maintained for supplying milk, cream, poultry, eggs and 


vegetables for the hotel. 
C. S. KROM, Ass’t Mer. 


New York Office, 305 Fifth Avenue—Telephone Madison Square 9957 
Also THE BELLEVIEW, Belleair Heights, Florida 


HM te 
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Don’t forget to take away with you to the seashore or mountains, a supply 
of our Monogram Cigarettes made of the finest Turkish tobacco, distinctive, 
unusual—hand rolled with your Monogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat 


Mark on them— 
po ee $17. 50 for for $9. 00 for for 94. 75 ce o° $2. 00 


Order style of monogram by number, as above, print initials and specify 

what kind of tip. For 30 cents we'll send sample of 15 cigarettes showing 

se hg of monograms, tips and blends. Ladies size with or without 
‘erfume. 


All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. An ideal Gift. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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perenns 


See 


America 


Is performing a service to humanity in this 
war never before performed in the same way 
by any nation. We have gone into the war 
to set the world straight. Ever since the 
Lusitania went down Lire has been persistent 
in its advocacy of the war, knowing in the 
end that it was inevitable. The spirit of 
America is reflected each week in the pic- 
torial pages of Lire. 


Several sample copies will be 
sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 






_Memories 


It was only yesterday, so 
it seems, that you said au 
revoir to him—your boy who 
is now either at his training 
camp, or on his way to 
the front. Some day—how 
soon we cannot tell—he will 
come back to you, with the 
sound of the bugle and trum- 
pet. But in his own way he 
will be silent, as heroes are. 
You will sit together in those 
happy hours to come with a 
sense of full duty done to 
your country—he having 
borne the arduous brunt of 
battle, and you, at home 
working with all your heart 
and soul for your boys at the 
front—sending them weekly 
packages, knitting for them, 
forwarding them cheery let- 
ters and home gossip—and 
LIFE, maybe. And then, 
when the war is over, who 
knows but the chimes will be 
ringing—those wedding 
chimes—and there will be 
happy voices, and you and 
your boy will reap your re- 
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Yo Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
a tions renewed at this rate. 
e LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York A 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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The best 
war-pictures, 


the most 
war-pictures, 





first 
in 














Leslie’s 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established 1855. 





Every week 
ten cents 
at every news stand © 








A Submarine Mine— ; 
From Leslie’s 
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THIS FRESCO, EMBEDDED FOR CENTURIES IN THE ASHESOF 
VESUVIUS, PRESERVES THE STORY OF WOMEN WHO SPENT 
HOURS IN THE ART OF ANOINTING & PERFUMING THEIR BODIES i 
eit ie 
“On LY 
a single drop of 
e %: £ ry ££ FT 
Vee ia \ | fae IK 2 
\ al . I \ i 
Pork 
ATC 
diffuses an atmosphere, fresh and flowery 


as the sunshine of a summers morn + 


b Kigauo 
’ », ; t Pris 


aniqually creded rd Cdn 
rhune in honor of the great 
SYhima Doma whose naneit beaw. 


Contrary fo what some dealers may tell -you 
the.importation of Mary Garden Perfume has 
not been cues account of aver the 
are supplyin; ers in any quanti e 
same Kes 3 before the War 7 eee 


Mary Garden Perfume, Toilet Wailer, Sachet. Talcum and 


Face Powders, Rouge. (Vanity Case), Massage Cold and 
Greaseless Creams. Soap and Brealh Tablets. - - + 
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At the gateway 
of the White 


Mountains. 


The Ideal Tour 
Hotel at Lake 


Sunapee. 


Fine golf course, 
saddle horses, tennis, 
boating, canoeing, 
bathing, fishing for 
salmon, trout and 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE 
Nw. 

















bass as good, if not the best in New England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine 
motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circu- 
lar. Address W. W. Brown, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Brown may be 
seen personally at Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New York City, from May 2oth to June 
6th. After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 





























IN THE 
Canadian Pacific 


Rockies 
Under the rugged gran- 
deur of snow-clad peaks. 
Has the air that adds 
years to your life. 


Banff, Lake Louise 
Fleld Glacier Sicamous 
For Climbing, Coaching, 


Fishing, Riding, Walking 
on Alpine Trails, Swim- 


























HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
near Massachusetts Ave. subway station : 
fn the quiet section, yet but 6 minutes from everything 


Good garages nearby 


Che Distinctive Boston House 


Single rooms from $2. Double rooms and bathroom 34 to $6. Sitting 
room, two bedrooms and bathroom for two or more persons $9 to; 15. 
Some globe trotters have been good enough to say that the Puritan is 
one of the most homelike and attractive hotels in the world. 

Your inquiries gladly answered and our booklet of automobile runs from 

Boston mailed on request. 


















ming in Warm Sulphur 





Pools, etc. 


THE 
Banff Springs Hotel 


Magnificent as a Feudal 
Castle and 


Chateau Lake Louise 


“Where each window 
frames a million dollar 
picture,’”’ offer gay social 
a or quiet and relaxa- 
tion. 


Canadian Pacific 


Railway 
The World’s Greatest 
Highway. Liberal stop- - 
over privileges. 

Call or write for particulars 
about Tour No. 203 
F. R. PERRY 
Gen’l. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
1231 Broadway 
New York City 



























































The Million 


B. F. Keith’s Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


teapnc = WAUDEVILLE ‘te worto 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 














Great Western 
Champagne 


“Brut Special 1903” “Special Reserve” 
(absolutely brut) (very dry) 
“Extra Dry” “Sparkling Red 
(medium) Burgundy” 


Produced by the old French 
slow method of fermenta- 


tion in the 


bottle taking 
from six to 
seven years of 
time. 


Great West- 
ern is the 
Only Ameri- 
can Cham- 


pagne ever 
awarded a 


Gold Medal 
at Foreign 


Expositions. 


Paris Exposition 
1900, France” 

Paris Exposition, 
1889, France 

Bruxelles Exposi- 
tion, 1910, Bel- 
gium 

Vienna Exposition, 
1873, Austria 

Bruxelles Exposi- 
tion, 1897, Bel- 
gium . 

Paris Exposition, 
1867, France 





Write for our free Illustrated Booklet. ' 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


Rheims, N. Y. 


Oldest and largest producers of Champagne in America 
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Antiques 





BRASS — Aga | al) ty Russian samo- 
esticns, my 


vars, can » doo 
unique atts $1 up. Call or write for particul 
28th St., N. Y. “c. 


Russian ane Bhop, 1 East 28 








One year 


i. Se 
RATES ; 8 months(8 issues)............. 
4 months (4 issues, minimum order) 11. 


All advertising must be paid for 
18. with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication. 





Corsets—Cont. 


PEETZ FRONT a os $5.50 to $39, 
Custom made; rea Corsets made to 
order in 24 hours. yy ear m odels always 
onhand. 45 W. 37th 8t., N. oa Tel. Greeley 4786. 








gy * & ggg 
Embro! idories & English Chin Old Eng. Oak 
Furniture. Italian “wrought ~s ge furni- 
ture. Elm 3 . 28 & 2 W. 29, N. Y. 
LAUN & "i located a the past 7 years at 
30 West 12th Street, offer a choice stock of 


Antiques and odd pieces of furniture; restoring, 
repairing and renovating of furniture. 

A NEW PRIZE FOR BRIDGE PARTIES. Chinese 
hand-wrought scissors. Very unique and a 

mes in attractive Oriental box. ppd., $1. 
Oriental Importing Co., Dept. L., Seattle. Wash. 
THE PORTUGUESE ANTIQUE SHOP has just re- 
ceived a large coliection of rare old chintzes from 
different countries & periods. Ideal for summer 

































































‘*Where can I get it?” 





THE WORLD OF SHOPS 


Indexed here are hundreds of apt replies to the question, 
This list will save you hours of futile 
search for those distinctive things you have always wanted 




















homes. Carvalho Bros., 11 West 39th Street, N. Y. Page Page 
A PRIDE ons bins 0c cic ccacssecye 18 Interior Decorators .............- 19 
Art Galleries | Se PE PP er er 18 Interior Furnishings ............. 19 
i 2° GI op ae hee ee 18 7 ilverware........ cies 
W. KRAUSHAA | Auction Bridge 6 Jewelry and Silverware : 19 
Choice Oil Paintings—Kare F etchings PE A ccsarepe ccc nenenep ee 18 Jewelry and Silverware Bought.... 19 
- mc *J printed i one. eee Beauty Culture ..............00- 18 Jewelry Remodeled eee eee ee 19 
WANTED FAMILY PORTRAITS and pinin’ atures Blouses— : RON” SUIIOU oe a5 akan cn siene cess 19 
ver 50 years old. Lt Also rere P : inte and under Gowns and Waists....... 19 Lighting Fixtures ............... 19 
ther Paintings. alon Univer: * ‘ 3 
gine Avenue. Telephone Murray Hill’1480. Books and Prints.......-+++++-+++ 18 Maids’ Uniforms ................ 19 
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Auction Bridge Carpet and Rug Cleaning......... ote Oe eee 19 
Cigarettes .......-..seeeeeeeeeees “s SS eer re 19 
a SHERMAN F.-CE, 231 West 96th St., Sto Cas serdcs ake aon akon eee Perfumes .... 19 
A Bridge i tshell.’* ‘ eS UEEGS Vico Wisk weawacn saws 
Private 7 thor of “Auction Bridge ins Saterennin Dancing ..........ccececsecccscee 18 Photography and Photographers. .19-20 
& concentration. Game in 6 lessons. Riverside 1464. Delicacies— : Press Clippings ...............+5 20 
RAD-BRIDGE PLAYING CARDS, 4 designs, under Candies and Delicacies... 18 ane A Maes 20 
4 colors e., 25c. (2.75 Gos.) at dealers or sent Embroidery and Ptaiting = rotessional Services ........+.-+- 
ppd. S'ples ‘of cards and Pirate Pads on request. ty eee eee So te Rugs and Rug Repairing......... 20 
Devt. R. Redbridge Co., Inc., “Tid Pearl St _N. ¥. Employment Agencies ........--- 18  gioe, 20 
Entertainment ...........0--e0+. 18-19 gin eS ce ae i el lalla aa id 
: : Shoppin Gominlesians hedekeun® 20 
Automobiles Express and Moving...........-- 19 ie ad aie cs 20 
— Flesh Reduction ................. 19 S Thi 20 
MONOGRAMS. Coat-of-arms in Sterling Silver & | . 19 port BMQS 2 cece eee cecveccces 
pai Ly aa yi, "Bookie Se PO oo aeons ee RNIN S58 esi eicno ona Sassou 20 
ted detacha’ onograms. Bae oS errr rer errr ri “ : 
ee! Si ‘Eric’ Langlands, O44 West 49th 8t., N. Y. i Food Products ...... CS ound vata iene saaee eee 20 
AUTOMOBILE IN URANCE PTMUEORO «oo. nos secs cecisesccesce 19 RES ee a a 20 
“Ysite me for low rates on all classes of | PRIME igo wis xo nbc cemcn’s os'ves'cas 9 + po 
automobile insurance. Hest pompenaeeo “yo | Garden Things = a WIS wv ccv ed ccnnerecncecscccseccee 
Chas. G. Keller “3 West 24th St.. N.Y. ui Bays acenrees***2* Traveling Accessories ........... 20 
acpi Gowns Bought .............-02005 19 Uensnel Gifts 20 
a‘ eee ee ee ee 
Beauty Culture Gowns Remodeled A lag ata ata ” Wedding Specialties ............. 20 
Gowns and Waists............... 19 Wedding Stationery— 
MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmiess; i yokes ee 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates Hair and Scalp Treatmen ; 19 under Wedding ee seen 20 
marvelously; long ; recommended; cannot be Hair Goods and Hair Dressing.... Wholesale Gift Shops.. 20 
imitated, $1.00.__Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th _ Street. DE cp nes pba uaWhes ows ve wbns sa 0 19 Willow Furniture— 
; on * - . . . 
feo + yt wy Lar diye ggg eas Household Furnishings .......... 19 ee eee 19 
contracts large pores, clarifies the skin. $1. we 
stood the test for 20 yrs. 200 W. 72nd 8t., _Y¥. 
PLEXO EVENING WHITE given, oa aie 
ders and arms that soft, creamy 1} Does not ° ° : » 
Tub off. 3c, a tube at Macy's Mecreery’s Pes Books and Prints—Cont. Candies and Delicacies—Cont. 
man ., imbel’s, er-Hegeman’s, > 
THE fi ng WAVE. We make the hair wa |S | ag mg 2 Pee = a So, aoe re re SA gp Ry tty REF $2 ne Ty 2 
oh otnespberta ~ 4 aN ra AF J Front | p prices Se Sonneuoets repaid hy fer snes. ingly et aor guests will be delighted. POSTAL 
Waved $10. ‘Bpiro’s 26 West 38th Street, N. Y. Henry Metkan Jon reps New E 239 Broadway, New York City. 





BLEACH WHITE for oe a Backigends, 
—_ patches, . 


or wrinkles, 
fecilities. Mme. Robedeaux, 1537 Bway, N.Y. Rm. 403 





OS INCTIVE bh use Neos Henne for beau- 
a renders 


was faded & ‘cana. For 
only. “Write to Neos Co., 1025 fen Ayv., N.Y. 





BRENTANO’ Sb cessllers yy ‘the Waar All 
Books, Pe 














. KELTON IN GIBSON. | 
freckles. Abeolutely ‘harm harmless. Price $1. 
Dooklet. Madison Ave. (at 34th St.), N 











ivory cream nl Subjects, all Languages, c 
ay he delivered to int on the Globe. Carpet and Rug Cleaning 
Brentano's, 325, ifth Ave. N. Y. 
E- ane and imported books oo & DOMESTIC Carpets 
, fp et weir bi “Books bought, | and sontered te priginal Colorings and’ Benuty ALi our 
8. atalogue. Process. 
Tony F. hy ah aid for sets. New York. Cleaning Co., “8-100 5th Ave., N. a on. 8897. 
Skin tonic for ees 
~ ° fi Reauest Candies and Delicacies Cigarettes 
- pt da ag pe ge aes 5 a uty | w 
‘th descripti: cigarette of the ‘asan 
ee Youssour 10 for $1.00. Flor de Shiraz 5 ie 3 20. 


Grow YOUNGER—A gy by Olive ashe 
of postage wi 


wan Pan Beau ¥ 
Address Olive Robart, 246 5th Ave., New York. 


wrinkles & strength- 
ace and neck. $1.50 by 
Helene, ay Fifth Avenue. p74 
the M. H. Stokes store.) Sold also by Stern Bros. 
——— OOOO 


Books and Prints 


¥ ANT A FIRST a a 

association book, 
of print book, ow 
ing. B 


1BELOT. 
without this charming 

—s and terms address 
Thomas Pitosher, Portland, Me. 


{CosTUNE) Bender’s Book Store, sells or will 
pertain’ 





an 
@n_out 
Down 








books on all subjects, but specializes Pg those 
ing to costume, or decoration. 


tecture, 
Fourth Avenue, New york City. 








Ambre. 10 for 50c. 500 5th Ave., 
Light a C.<ARETTES made t 
ote tal yn E- vina® Som chin ng BY 
e 3 e DI ng “* e' ne ‘erent.’’ per 
100. Bkit. Yak Oussani & Co. Broad St. Noe 
OUR “PERSONAL CIG iit please the 
articular, the t Turkish tobaccos used. 
2 ver 100 and up. Booklet. Messudiah Turkish 

Tobacco Co., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Corsets 


GOSSARD pponted! LACED 5CORSETS, fitted by 

perienced rsetieres, $2. up, retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Corsets > order. Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madi Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 











REDFERN CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear Red- 
fern Corsets (back lace and front lace) and _— 
nette Brassieres arm by pained e —- 

$25. 510-5th Ave., 


RITA sence for GONVALESCENCE 
Especially made of fine knit insure 
comfort and protection. ge > R- after oper- 
Rita Corset Shop, 130 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
ORDEN SHOP. 379 Fifth Ave. (Bet. 35th 
and 36th Streets). ere we study your figure, 
your style and your taste. orsets that fit. 
Exquisite, dainty lingerie to order. 














Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 
Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime bag 
ciety sg also Teachers woe dl Cou: 








57th St., N. Y. Cata 
LOUIS H. CHALE ios —. 
a. ee and standardi: Ballroom 
ances, ally. Grad. Russian Im. Ballet 
School, 163-5 5 W. 57th St., N.Y. Phone Col. 4874. 





MISS ILA D. wg nd 5 Sats of a House). 
Modern Dancing special Private and Class 
essons. Pavate g Me, pond ght. 
562 5th Ave. (corner 46th St.). Tel. Bryant 6139, 
HINMAN SCHOOL of folk dancing. Largest west- 
rn school, offers Fol and. Ball Room clogging. 
English Country, k and Ball Room —— 
Catalog. 1458 E. 53d 
HELEN MOLLER SCHOOL Asbesice’s — 
Grecian dancer. Classic, interpretive, pantomime 
and eurythmics. Private Class and Children’s 
courses. Illustrated cat. 743-5th Ave. Plaza 6028. 
DON LENO, Master of the 20th Century Ballet, 
personally instructs in Interpretative, Classic, Stage 


an odern ces. 
140 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 1194. 
THE VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 &t., 
-_. Nature dancing, Russian, Ballet, Inte retive, 
ete. Mus. Text Books on Nature or Russian dancing 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Catalog F on request. 
brawny os MORGAN STUDIOS, Modern Classic 
Interpretive Dancing taught. Special rete 





° 











s2 








to children. Entertainments arranged. 
End Ave. (cor. 71st St.), N. ¥. C. Phone 367 Col. 
Dry Cleaning 








REG REREOCRER pipe nnned ge & | ha pene co. 
Drycleaning. 'Wepay express or parcel poston: owe 
Branches New Rochelle, White. Pisins: 6 branch 

N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., NYC 


Embroidery and Plaiting 


MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
pay and stamped goods, initials and mono- 
grams & specialty. New Gesigns for gowns. 

novelties. 




















CHRISTINE. Expert_and prompt attention to 
Hemstitching Plaiting Ruching. 
Buttons conned, & cleaning. 
18 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. 

34 St, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE ART ASSN, 14 E. 
Exquisite intiaee Embroideries. Italian Cut-work. 
Canvas, with i Silks or Crewels for Petit- 
Point. Curta: ouse linens, mended & laundered. 
BEAD ed ale ae ng 

E idery We 


BEADS & 
signed r~ Sa mbroi 


ve stamped 
ant Shop, 277 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cog A agy yt ag Lid. Pilait- 


Sifver Co b.rf West 44th th Shree Now i maka 
(Opposite Hippodrom 





Employment Agencies 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 a Sth Ave, N. ¥. 
Yenderbilt ) 8 
purses and 





(4143 
old servants. ‘ouses 
and renovated under our personal on. 
MRS. boli Lil 507 5th 3 M. H. 
Govern: Nurses, 

Attendants, Trained Nurses, Compenions, Teach- 
ers, Tutors, Houses opened and closed. 
COLOHED yp yt ge and es fe 

average, coun! vestiga' 
Ty Phone Columbus 51 168.” Domestic Ser- 
vice Agency, 329 West 59th Street, New York City. 











Entertainment 








MARGARET nano fy tg designs spectaculat 
Gosns entertainments for out of door functions 

Coaches cnatewes and provides 
profemtonals. 147 W. 57th St., N. Y. Col. arent 10. 











MADAME DIAMANT, CONSETIERE 
Latest Parisian Model 
Corsets to order only. 
111 East 30th St., N. Y. Phone 5042 Mad. Sq. 








TERHUNE CATERING CO., INC. 
way Suralee Gioia Be ys 
We loan an al 5 
244 West 14th oN re 935. 
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JULY, 1917 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 








Entertainment—Cont. 








E WORKSHOP, 1400 B’way. Tel. Greeley 
wis. “Cer plays with professional os, In or out- 
of-doors rivate houses, clubs, camps, schools, 
colleges, van ts,etc. Special froductions on request, 











Express and Moving 


RESS, 598 Madison Avenue, Tel. 

PLAZA accase Lage ore to all Railroad and 

Steamship piers. Trunks tored. Furniture, pianos 
and safes removed, packed and shipped. 


Flesh Reduction 


YOUR Bs iy CHIN in one month. 

REDUCE in Sup rter otrene: may seagsing chin 
Dar curing sleep. Silk, cB Linen, $2.50; 
Cotton, $1.50. Bkit. Cora V. avis 36 Pas Cc. 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
yor oemet method. No dieting or exercis- 
Dr. R. Newman, _—- physician, 

. Mad. Sa., 5758. 

















require 
me. 5th ‘Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. ¥.C 












































Gowns and Waists—Cont. Household Furnishings Interior Furnishings—Cont. 
SMART SPORT WAISTS in linen at $5.50. | FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, DECORATIVE SCHEMES for both city and coun 
Colors cognas and whit Mall ow rders solicited. | richest, a 8. utif 3 Lay Re gay puratie, try RI , wanna and” individual. 

ts eady to wear. econ ess. Free Me & = jue shi reproductions. 
ig Nag | Fast 49th eS A gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. '¢ Slade and Vollmer, rik w. “Sand treet, N. Y. C. 
egies MME. BLAIR - 4 Settled cn HAND - MADE A dot ads RNB Mee ia BA RULE CR pi ahs Sw eer mama 
ti gowns an al gifts ade 
suite for oe ee ok “ihe. finest in workman - only to order. Illus. catalog Ft in colors sent Jewelry and Silverware 
ship at moderate prices. 132 W. Dist St., N. Y¥. C. | on request. Wilkinson Sisters, Ligonier, Ind. 
KATHERIN CASEY. Distinctive and A age * . ae Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C., is | MAINE ee oe seamen 4 Ame- 
— Sit cecasions. od: a materia’ ‘35th a po A gos when Co gl are Kons 00d al the pl gy = oe. re Mt . Book 
one agrectt c rerurray “Hill 1033. , as to what to use in furnishing your home. | let. Robert Bicktook . 'Lapidayy, orway, Maine. 
SAVE MONEY DURING WAR Mg ay ic me Ths Hacer b dA lggs - Seater means St. 
hel it, and baste; le Atelier. lew Cor schemes ° . 
then yeady for 700 fofnlgh, for the nominal cum & effects. Forged Breakfast room & Terrace Jewelry and Silverware Bought 
of $10. Mme. D W. 45th St., . C. | Furniture, Lamps, Shades—Exceptional Prices. 
hey ae ga bea tm ae ere -made tc conform By = a WY nt sg 14, ales 
° ndow and interior appointmen easurements juys amonds, so vi 
Hair and Scalp Treatment platinum, “antiques, sold d. jewelry, and 


and estimates on request. Exhibition salesrooms. 
Ordinator Company, 101 Park Avenue, N. Cc. 


Dawn tickets. oY 











SPUN GOLD SHAMPOO and Spun Gold Tonic. 
Gives a silky lustre to faded blonde & auburn hair. 
Is not a are, i en. 73 ot prevents darkening. Each 
$1 bottle. F. Mad. Sq. Sta., N.Y.C. 


pears enable . window rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air and light. 
For all windows in modern edifices. _ Ordinator 
Company, A New York City. 


A FIFTH AVENUE iewelen ars an exclu- 
ive clientele pays high ash prices 
for velry, “, Confidential 


service. 
h ifth Avenue, 3 ae 














Florists 


DERMANENT: wave done by Hair Specialist. 
All ailments pertaining to hair & face scientifically 
treated. Henne treatment for grey and faded hair. 
Charles Frey, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Interior Decorators 





MAX SCHLING, 22 West 59th Street, New York 

ity. Flowers and plants for every occasion. 

Best quality, tastily ayranaed at _— Drices. 
az: 





seat ‘py Laced ig! gon tg S METHOD 
of si pooing and scalp treatment 
is employed -; PSeading hairdressers in over 150 
c 


MISS SWORDS, INC. 
Interior _Puroishings. 
18 East a ae New York City 
leumer Hill 6745. 


1 BU Y on is Pearls, Jewelry, Gold, Silver, 
Bronzes, Pawn Tickets. B 
ly confidential, Albert a 
Broadway, -_Y. C. (Cor, 42nd _ Street). 
= T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, Jewelry, Pearis, 
Silver, Bric-a-brac, Bronzes, Rugs. We loan 
you more money on them at the legal rate 
of interest than you can realize by selling. 











Write for price list. 1241-2022 
MAX SCHLING, Charter Member of International 
Florist Telegraph Association. Place your 
order now and have flowers delivered in 
two hours in New York or any other city. 








ties in America and abroa 





MARTHA MATILDA HARPER’S METHOD 
consists in the application of Mascaro Tonique, 
rendering the hair soft and fluffy, the scalp 

clean and invigorated. 


MISS AMELIA MUIR BALDWIN 
Interior Decorator 
Expert advice on Furnishing Summer Homes. 
99 Ri River Street Boston, Mass. 





We will — redeem any already pledged 
more money on same. 

Business ‘strictly confidential. 8. 

206 West 42nd Street, N. ¥. C. 





Berger, 
(Times Sq.}. 








Food Products 


MARTHA MATILDA HARPER’S METHOD 
may be enjoyed by discriminating women in almost 
any section of the country. Write us direct for 
the names of our representatives in your city. 


H. KLINGENFELD, Studio, 665 Fifth Ave., Con- 

sulting Decorator, Furnisher “and Commission ‘buyer. 

Thorough knowledge of “styles and color | values, 
Decorative schemes and estimates f 





HOTEL BLEND COFFEE you've enjoyed at 
fameus hotels—from wholesaler direct; 5 pounds 
delivered free, $1.40; _ approval. Estab. 1840. 
Gillies Coffee Co., 233 Street, N. Y. 





MARTHA MATILDA HARPER’S METHOD 
of shampooing and scalp treatment. 
Established 1888. 

516-520 Powers Block ochester, New York. 


WHY NOT have professional advice when de- 
signing your home? 

Amy Mali Hicks 158 West 11th Street. 

Consulting Decorator House Furnishings. 


Jewelry Remodeled 
REMODELING AND REPAIRING of ail kinds. 


Having an_ exclusive clientele we'can offer expert 
service. Reasonable Fie Highest references. 
M. Golburgh, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Furniture 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
on nd esting in gy sa Inc. an 
Plates of interesting interjors, gratis on requ 
34-36 West 32d Stree N York City 
FOR TOWN AND SOUNTRY HOUSES at all times 
of the year. Distinctive McHugh Willow dower 
Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Unique Accesso! 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Est. i878. 9 W. 42d St 
“HATHAWAY FURNITURE”’ is described in our 
brochure, just issued, containing reproductions of 
many especially interesting suites and unusual 
pieces. W. A. Hathaway Co., 62 W. 45th St. .C, 
SERTHALIA OSGOOD is showing at 343 “Texing- 
ton Ave, N. Y. C.,_ reproductions of Venetian 
Painted Furniture. Inexpensive Country House 
Bed Room Sets. Sketches and Estimates furnished. 
AN EXAMPLE HOME—to show every type of 
furniture and decorations. Italian living, dining 
and bed rooms. Spanish breakfast room, etc., etc. 
THE Mac ‘BRIDE ATELIER, 3 East 52nd Street. 























Furriers 





FUR REMODELING AND ——— 
workmanship; ae 7 eee Chas. 
Furrier since 1892. ast Sth Street, N. Y. 
(2 blocks west of Wwanasiaber s). Tel. 137 Stuyv. 
FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
fur garments. Prices as low as consistent with 
good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, 37 West 
37th Street, N. Y. Phone Greeley 3058. 

POIRET, Red and Rose color Fox Scarfs, beauti- 
fully made for summer wear at $35.00. 
back if not pleased. J. O. 

12 West 36th Street, near Fifth Ave, New York. 


Garden Things 


Expert 
Horwitz, 
Y 

















| he ge SALE OF GARDEN FURNITURE. 


Terra Cotta and Cement, Vases, 

$10; upward. Wrought iron a specialty. 
Elmore Studios, 5 West 28th Street, New York City. 
GARDEN FURNITURE of every variety made 
of fine quality cast stone. Particular attention 
given to special orders. One of our famous 
Dieces is the new 

AUDUBON BIRD BATH, with _—— bottom, 
perches, and where connected wit h running water, 
shower bath. Illustrated circular. J. C. Kraus, 
Cast Stone Work, Inc., 363 Lex. Ave, N. Y. 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit 4 sligh' tly used evening, street and — 
costum: furs, diamonds, silverware, jew 
69 West" Ca Street, New York City. "Bryant 670. 

















STOP DYEING!! Korozone method absolutely 
restores+ natural color to gray or bleached 
hair in a few treatments. By appointment only. 
2248 Broadway, N. Y. C. Schuyler 9056. 





ELSIE DOHERR, witty ™ with Amy Mali 
Hicks, Studio 158 W. llth St. . Y¥., suggestions 
mail for interior pT, Color schemes 


and designs furnished. Write for particulars. 





HAVE YOU EVER 
STUDIED THESE PAGES? 


Shopping can be either a tedious bore or a 
fascinating exploration. 


You may wander for hours, seeking new 
shops, only to find them crammed with the 


old, usual merchandise. . 


Or you can go 


directly to those tucked-away-places where 


hides the unusual. 


It all depends upon whether you have learned 


to consult “The Shops of Vanity Fair”. 


On 


these pages are listed distinctive shops where 
may be found anything from a vase dating 
back to the pre-Christian era, to a modiste 
whose creations are of tomorrew rather than 


yesterday. 
Study this directory. 


Then learn for your- 


self the satisfaction of forehanded shopping. 





Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


Interior Decorators—Cont. 


Ladies’ Tailors 


4. TUZZOLI, 15 West 45th St., N. Y. makes a suit 
for $55, which cannot be duplicated under $90. 
Quality the material fault tless in make and fit. 
Fur Garments d. Tel 4740 Bryant. 
M. SCHATZ—The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate prices. Fitting of stout 
ladies | a mo ou 40 up. Skirts to order, 
$12. . 57th St. Tel. Circle 1265. 
EXCLUSIVE aIvLES = ladies tailoring at moder- 
ate prices. Suits madetoorder. Also from customer’s 
on material, $15 up. Mail orders a specialty. John 

Giorno &Co., 111 B. 34th St.,N. ¥. Murray Hill 8793, 


























Lighting Fixtures 


DALE QUALITY PERIOD FIXTURES. Ingenious 
soeemacaaes Rie Concastines. Prices below 


ail. New catalog 5. 

Display me 105 W. 13th ‘St, New York City. 
SHAPIRO & ARONSON sell good fixtures and 
give honest value. — ve been doing it for 
twenty years. Booklet ‘‘C.’ howroom, 
20 Warren Street. New York City. 


Maids’ Uniforms 


NURSES OUTFITTING h Street, New "Y 
Street, 


























425 Fifth Avenue at 38t York. 
Uniforms for Maids and 
Dresses ready made ” Coats 
and to order 
Aaseee Collars 
Cuffs 
Bonnets Bibs 
NURSES OUTFITTING ASS'N, 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th 
New York. 
GET “LA MODE” Smart Liem mg OH at your favo- 
et, ‘Your 


tite shop. Send for Congtnentn 
Maid and How She Should Dee 
Hays & Green. Dept. F, 352 Fourth oq N. Y. Cc. 





Men’s Furnishings 





SHIRT HOSPITAL. Eevelsing neatly done of 
worn neckbands or fr: 3. An new shirts 
from your own materia , x. $1 up. Drotman, 


381 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Ghelses 3959. 


Men’s Tailors 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 

scalp, giving faded or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, $1. Directions sent. Henna 
Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, 





MME. FURMAN PHONE 1376 BRYANT. 
has taken the entire building at 103 West 47th St., 
N. Y. C. due to increased business; is absolutely 





THE LUCIEN permanent hairwavingprocess is harm- 
less, producing a flat & smooth undulation. ae 
shampooing & scalp treatment preserves proces 

Lucien, 507-5th Av. it A 779.) 


HELEN = AND LUCIA FULLER 
Interior Decorators 

House pemimings 

743 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HENRY MILLER & SON 


5 West 3lst Street, New York 
Opposite Hotel Wolcott. Phone, Mad. Sq. 1199. 





148 Fifth J Plaza 1648. 
paged gor ne SHIN EER TINENS & odd fabrics 
in new designs sent upon juest, juire- 


ments. Artistic Booklet. illustrating ed eer 




















in need of slightly used articles. ‘of ail kinds, | thisundulation. F. ture pieces. Robert 8S. Farley, 540 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
WE WILL PAY CASH AT ONCEf. Street & ROBERT, PERMANENT HAIR WAVE. CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, a 
Evening coe wns, ne ae wear, diamond: 4 jewelry Specialist. Ali work guaranteed. No kinks, but a | Prints; Willow Furniture, Summer Rugs, Decora- 
&silverware, highest prices &full value guaranteed. utiful wave, well nigh a marcel. This is my spe- | tions. Samples sent if color uirements & price 
Write, Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103W. 47 St., N.Y. | cialty. Robert, 500 5th Av. Suite506. Cor. 428t.,N.Y. | specified. McGibbon & Co., 3 W. 37th St, N. ¥. 
SCIENTIFIC PERMANENT HAIR WAVE effected MRS. sorte? STUDIO 
by new steaming process. Moderate — preteens 43 East 58th Street, New York. 


Gowns Remodeled 


established with Charles & Ern 
Tel. Schuyler 5549. 





Broadway, near 83rd Street. 





Things unusual — T! 
Things painted — Things unique. 





MY i ap okt OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 

New 7 eek * use $ hope made men, 11%4. West of 
a — ess. 

Sith ‘Street, “N.Y. 5, Grote 

VicTORINE— haeeiase 7 gowns. Old gowns re- 

modeled equal to new Evening 


gowns a specialty. 
60 West ‘eath Btreet, a Se 


Homer, 











Hotels 


LAMP SHADES—of oriainal ee in CHIFFON 
with wool fringe and hand made flower decora- 





Milliners 


GERHARDT & . “. bg E. 46th Street, N. Y. 
Ritz-Carlton. 
eee Pad Importers of 
ery. Modera‘ 








Exclusive Millin erate Prices. 
Exchusive Milinery 
ve 
lephone 1 East 49th St. 


Te! 
Plaza 7049 New York City. 


SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City. 
The location, out of the high ren it di: 








HOTEL MAJESTIC, 
West 72d St. A 


a day up. 





“THE MENDING SHOP.” Gowns Tailored. neni 

Romodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and Gown 

Befitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, i7 B. 43th 
, New York. No. Branch. Phone 5062 M. H. 


women of 


located at Broadway, 








Gowns and Waists 


HOTEL pn haha oh 








—. 
tions. _ Other Ce for interior decoration. makes it ible to offer the latest and the 
1; & 37 East 28th Street, New York. best in millinery at very reasonable prices. 
Fronting Central Park at | MISS IRVIN 
ecessible to all lines of traffic. Interior Decorator. Perfumes 
Dancing and_ entertainment nightly. Rooms $2 | 42 West 39th ber New York City. 
Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. reeley 6366. 
HOTEL BRETTON HALL—A hotel appealing to | MISS CUEWENTE  etscier Furnishings. Old Partum ae EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- 
men of ante and r fin p ement, 1arey from iy English Empire and Painted _furniture. ee rch 1 & oon m... = arm snd refinenient. | Sam tg 
noise o  Shoppin; istrict, but conyenien arden requisites. are cs. ovelties. - 
ay Ssth to 86th Street, N. Y. Main St. “Trear Harrison St.), East Orange, N. J. | fumeur, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York. 
L * es and cate Eee eR he Ree Te Ree Ee ee ee tt 
a me Oy Interior Furnishings Photography and Photographers 


The two leading French Hotels 
and Restaurants of New York. 








Coen fase fron 
e pm our own material. 

Unusual Rem - Reasonab! ~ rices. 
Homer, 1114 W. ar 1 St., N. ¥. Tel. 5265 Greeley 











THE BROZTELL—27th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Hub of shopping wheel. Particularly 
for ladies without escort. very room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 





HERTS BROTHERS CO., 20 W.57 St., N. Y. desire 
an opportunity to present designs & estimates for 
summer & winter furnishings, curtains, individual 
pieces & complete interiors. B. Russell Herts, Pres. 








MARY DALE CLARKE 
Portraits of Individuality and Character. Direct 
color photography. I shall not be satisfied unless 
you are, Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


VANITY FAIR 





Photography and P hotographers—Cont. 


Shopping Commissioners—Cont. 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 


i 


Wholesale Gift Shops 





PHOTOG RAPHER-OF-MEN 
Pirie MacDonald 





EDWARD L. 
Portrai 


ave tural and p! 
Telephone Schuyler 4772. 


LOUISE ae ALLEN will purchase anything. 


THE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., 4 
Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast "20c to a table dnote 








ye sigs & COMPANY’S Sand Sets f% 








phers. 
or studio. 














Steamer Baskets. Trousseaux, House furnishings, little stay at mes’’—consist of white willoy 
576 Fifth Avenue Oriental " 5 sg gift to friends a ad Luncheon 50c, also a la carte. inner 50c and | ov2l-handle Baskets as tined with white sail cloth, 
Cor. 47th St. (Over Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) sent. exch. 537 W. 12l1st St., N. Southern waffles and maple syrup. | bound with pink or blue tape; containing Dail 
MIX—HOME PORTRAITS TGHICAGO bag Age tHe FORGET: ME-NOT TEA ROOM, Williams- | shovel, odd little sand forms at pe to match, 
f-— the home surroundings Harriet hop for or with you. town, Mass., offers special attractions to. parties of clear white sizes— 
veeang results. fe “Gitis a@_ specialty. touring thru the Berkshires. Hot lunch. Afternoon | sold only by the better shops to the best trade 
2291 B’way, N. Y. c 1316 Lake Street, Evanston, Ill. tea. Rooms torent. Goodies of all kinds. Tel. 379. | Try them! Garden things a plenty and many 
ANDREWS WS-LAFELL — Society’s representati MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has taught at oe Won’t you do your bit? Orde 
Artistic home portrait effects made — that certain shops excel in ee lines. I Ti or twenty-five dollar assortment, 
School & college work a specialty. ill shop for or with you. char, Goods oys CHARLES INN & COMPANY, 
26 West 58th St, New York. Tel. Plaza 9126-9127. cont on approval. 14 West 92d Street, New York. 893 Broadway, New York. 
<= | MRS. MARION PRINCE WEIGLE, experiencedNew | HELEN SPEER—8 West 47th St., N. Y. C. New| THE WORLD FULL OF TOYS. Twenty impo 
Yorkshoppér. Letmeshowyou wherdyou can buy the | wooden sand wagons, painted pails, summer toys, | toys in a real globe 6 inches in diameter, oe 


Press Clippings 


best with theleastexpense. Willshopwith youorforyou. 
No charge. 64 W. 97th St., N. Y. Riverside 3249. 





JUNE BRIDES should be sure to have Romeike’s 
Press Clipping B 


their engagements and marriages. 


ag 
scrapbooks made. 110 7th Ave., New 








Professional Services 
OR. hy ye a 





Specialty Shops 


Hunt Metal Specialties Co., Inc., 118 E. 28 St., N.Y. 
design & execute original work in brass or bronze 
gateway lamps, porch lamps, garden suntan Yay 
fountains, portraits, busts, etc. Booklet ‘‘F’’ free. 


se COMMISSION SHOP, 366 a Ave., 








& entire nursery equipments. 


children’s furniture, 
Telephone: Bryant 8399. 


Send for catalogue ‘‘VF..’’ 








Traveling Accessories 


retail. New ideas for shops. 
Fifth Avenue, New 

INDUSTRIAL ART WORK for the trade. Minis- 

ture frames, hand mirrors, ge xes, book 

etc. No. Cat. Leo. Jacobs and the Anse 

Bronze Novelty Works, 246 West 23d St., N. Y. 


*Beudl © Shop,” 9 
York. 








LIKLY LUGGAGE 
asks no favors of the baggage —_ 
ardrobe, Dress and Steamer Trunks. 
Catalog on request. 311 5th Avenue, New York. 








DELLA ROBBIA STUDIOS announce fg ti trade 
= removal from Aeolian Hal 
more extensive studios at 10 Fifth” ‘Avenan 
x W. Cor. 8th St., N. Y. C. ddress Dept. “‘G.” 
BOB-BETTY’S ha ea SPECIALTIES 
best class maga- 





ed with C . Sport skirts with hats to match. New Gi are now being pion gl in the 
east —_ oe by satin style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. Unusual ifts zines. They allow you margin of profi 
2295 B’way bet. 82d & ts. Tel. Schulyer 5449. | Children’s clothes in great vaslety. Garden aprons. if easily and "readily sold ecaus they aren = 





DOCTOR cLraEe OBERLE 
Veterinarian 


te 
Thorough examination and treatment of 
all cama ‘sete 








Sport Things 





Dogs Specialty. 
Office hours ¥, apipintngnt Bigthenca Analysis 











COMPLETE line of Morley’s Imported Scotch was 


COCK-TAIL NAPKINS, Harlequin necklaces, 
hand-made handk’ 14 se | bags & other little 
things Fa bridge Send ref. for selection. 
Edith Allen Hall, Bedterd Street, Stamford, Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE, REASONABLE AND USEFUL 
pall 340 for generous assortment. 
Mon unded if not satisfactory. 

Barbara Elizabeth, Inc., 551 Main St., Beacon, N. ¥, 





MISS STEVENSON’S GIFT SHOP, 18 E. 46th 
N. Y. C. 


THE LIBERTY BELL is an article that wu at- 






























































sport hosiery for golf, tennis, etc., for men St., Now displaying a choice ¥: ety tract the attention and win the approval 
164 West 79th Street, New York women, in solid oslo, heathers & clocked $1 to $ black satin bridge table covers, $7.50 and $10. of your customer. It would be srontable 
2639 Schuyler pair. Stewart Sporting Sales Co., 425 5th Ave., N. Watch Hill, yannis, Mass. at any time, but particularly so now, 
pene: Berrys tod mea 8 A igal Ee SEND FOR Bont i | wines 3 Ae 2 
oe ° rofusel ustra’ ed wi sugges! ons. bronze, gold-lin ase 
ae and Rug Repairing Stationery Especially forchildren. Yama Doll, 25in. high, flags of U. S. and France or Great 
Bob-Betty’s Shop, 563 Main Street, Beacon, Britain over which the Eagle stands 
ORIENTAL y+ and carpets cleaned, washed, ENGRAVED STATIONERY, monograms, crests, | SEND ME SAMPLE of the color ae ms guard, incidentally serving ry handle, 
repaired an —\ 4 Native Experts, 17th year in te paper, visiting cards, announcements, $1.00 and I will send you _three telephone Write at once or drop in. The Bronze 
New York. s Seren tosian Bros., 13 E. 43d 8t., we. amples and booklet free. memorandum pads with pencil attached. Jane Products Society, Inc., 460 Fourth 
Murray Hill_5 E Co., 2 West. Bad Street, New York City. | Gray, 22 Farmington Road, East Cleveland, Ohio, Avenue, New York Ci 
FOR TaEGRHAT CORRESPONDENCE — Name eg nny WINDOW BOXES, etc., of gal- vaeeers BLOUSES AT $3.90 
Sh and address neatly printed on 125 envelopes and wes iron frame and imported ~~ are and Little Girls’ Frocks well made at reasonable 
oes 200 sheets Japan Bond $1. Correct style and size. s in color and metallic lustr rices. C t William Moore, 
a Ee i Postpaid. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. P. Lombille” Clark, 372 Lexington Ave., on. Y. c e Irish Linen Company, Davenport, Iowa 
puercner’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St. N. Y. NEVER MIND IF YOU SIT ON THE CAT!| BUTTERWORTH & GARDINER Hines for + ~ 
Smart & Shoes in wid , AAA, AA and A, Si dmmi rh yg cat- mapas iar cushion for porch, nurs- | are ready. Gift and Novelty buyers in search fi 
in &. 814. 9 and 9%. Send for booklet wimming arden, or camp. Size 18 x 12 inches, $1.00. “things “desirable” will find a most varied dis 
pitting the Narrow Foot” and Catalog D. 8. “Btudio 15, "0 23 East 14th Strect, New York City. | play at their rooms, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WORN SATIN SLIPPERS Recovered, reshaped ited ras I scientifically taught in our three| WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED a limited quantity Amnaue ny ey th gd co., 2 Ww. 30 Bt, &., 
and made like new. d es eo yard | tiled daylight pools, water contin filtered an of a very beaut ¥ Japanese lamp and shade. | N. ues! ome, Fruit Baskets, Coffee 
heavy satin together with slippers, $1 and return hea’ ~ Dalto. = Seimening School, epaid for 0. Tables, ‘Welding Ches' ian and Shades, 
Renu Slipper Co., Merrimac, Mass. | 308-310 West 59th st. 19-25 West 44th St. | Broadway Art Co., 3646 Broadway, New York City. Carved Mirrors, Chinese Carvings, Screens. 
SWIMMING GUARANTEED at TOPEL Swimming | A SUMMER HOME LUXURY. Cape Cod Fire | THE LITTLE 7 “ae Tome Lafayette Avenue, 
Sho; : Ci — School, Broadway, corner 96th St. Phone River- | Lighters. Start log fires without Sek wood— | Brooklyn, N. Y. New pees just out, including 
pping Commissioners side 440. Booklet F. Private Instruction. Water | always ready—no trouble. $4.00 0. Cir- | patriotic numbers,  Butterw 
filtered, sterilized and heated conti ly. cular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth pe New York. | 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, “have sample line 
Purchasing THE UNUSUAL IN GREETING CARDS 


MRS. SARAH seer” DARLING, 
Agent, will o- 5 a b., or ecpempeny out-of- 
town patrons. io ch Chaperoning. Refer- 


Tea Rooms 








rge. 

ences, 157 West 78th Street, New York. 

MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
with a ything on 1 


THE TALLY- HO, 20 B. 34th St., opp. Altman’s. 
Afternoon Tea 
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Southern Chicken Dinner 
A quaint place where home cooking is enjoyed. 


Wedding Specialties 


NN 
WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES and “‘Wed- 
ding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and authorita- 
tive booklet, sent on request. The C 
103 Orleans Street, Springfield, Mass. 





may be found in the distinctive Anne Abbott hand 
illumined line. Write for samples—sent prepaid. 
NEW YORK BOOK CO., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
FROM FIRST TO LAST 
All advertisers in this Guide aim 
to please Vanity Fair readers. 
Prompt’ service is given all mail orders. 
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THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR, 


Handsome Appearance, 
Perfect food preservation, 

Spotlessly sanitary, 
Correct coolness to a degree. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 


774 Arcade St., Saint Paul 
ror Park Ave., New York 
82 Washington St., Boston 


Catalog on request. 
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PIRATE 


interpreted 





rage is replacing Auction in New York, 


VANITY FAIR 


By Mr. R. F. Foster 


probably the best known card 

authority in America. 
No devotee of Pirate should fail to follow these articles closely 
as the science and tactics of the game are in them simply and 
agreeably, yet scientifically, laid bare. 
The seven issues of Vanity Fair containing the articles, to- 
gether with the official rules, will be sent upon receipt of $2. 
Or send 25 cents for “The Laws of Pirate Bridge” to 


VANITY FAIR 19 West 44th Street, New ‘York City 


BRIDGE 


every month in 
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City, who is an exponent of 








MME. HUNTINGFORD 


Originator of the Osteopathic Treatment of the Head, 
Face, and Neck, with Hot Oils: the Scientific Process 
Brought from England by Mme. Huntingford. Each Case 
Individually Studied and Special Oils Applied, Depend- 
ing on the Condition of Your Scalp. 


SCALP FOOD—Makes the Hair Grow 
and Restores the Colour in Faded 
Hair, (Not a Dye). 

ted requests from New York women, Mme. 


ieaateatards: “Hot “Oil Treatment and scalp preparations may now 
be obtained from MME. FENDICK, 17 W. 45th Street, New York 


Price $1.00 


MME. HUNTINGFORD, REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Laboratories: 443 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send for Booklet of Treatment and Preparations. 
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Facts? Yes, and something more— 


Consider “The Negro,” that picture of 
the sad, happy, lovable, tragic race—the 
American Peasant. Or consider “Mr. 
Riley,” that intimate portrait of the “dear 
and jaunty figure” of the Hoosier poet, 
not disdainful of sportive handsprings on 
the front lawn yet doughtily insistent 
on his right to be called “Mister” Riley. 


Or “The Most Interesting American,” a 
portrait limned with such tempered en- 
thusiasm that the very Roosevelt strides 
through the pages, smiles at you (that 
smile!) and grips your hand. Or “What 
Happened in California,” that brilliant 
analysis of men and motives which re- 
veals that the 1916 election result— 
astounding to the East—is as simply 
explained as a child’s sum. 


Or “One Year Dry,” a story full of human 
touches by a former “wet” leader, telling 
what the State-wide ban on booze doesand 
doesn’t do. Or “Our Challenge to Ger- 
many,’ that relentless arraignment of il- 
legal submarine warfare and bugle call to 
America to defend the freedom of the seas. 


These articles, picked at random from 
recent issues, are typical of those found 
in Collier’s, week by week. 


Any conscientious observer can compile 














ONAL 








facts. But only a writer of art and im- 
agination can give them /i/e, truth, con- 
vincing power. 


“The Negro” is called by a prominent 
colored writer “the fairest statement 
anent the negro, his trials, tribulations 
and triumphs that has ever appeared in 
print,” a view that echoes the progres- 
sive sentiment of both races, North and 
South. “What Happened in California” 
is at once accepted by Joh parties on 
the Coast as the final statement. Pro- 
hibition workers everywhere call “One 
Year Dry” a smashing national blow for 
their cause. Collier’s in its handling of 
the war and international situation is 
hailed from East to West as the leader 
of those agencies which have awakened 
America to the real meaning of the 
conflict to her. 


Thus Collier’s is aiding the nation to 
develop according to the American plan 
—freedom and equal opportunity for all, 
a government for the sake of the gov- 
erned. Thus Collier's is bringing to the 
consciousness of the American people 
the power and the duty in the world of 
a nation built on these ideals. 


This is another way in which Collier’s 
earns the right to its title “The National 
Weekly.” 
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The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best 
dance music; 

—that plays itself and permits 
every one to dance; 

—that keeps right on playing 
as long as any one 

wants to dance. 


Are you familiar with the delights of 
dancing to the music of the Victrola? Go 
to any Victor dealer’s and ask to hear some 
Victor Dance Records. He will gladly play 
the newest dance music for you, and demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essential to a 
perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
Sontgnating the products of this Company 
only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of an 
other Talking Machine or Phonograph prod- 
ucts is misleading and illegal. 
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NO DIVORCE AT THE DURANTS 


23 


Thanks to Little Dorothy, a Girl of the Modern School 


links. The month was June, a year ago. 
Mrs. Drayton Durant was dressed in a 
beautiful little less-than-tea-gown of faded 
rose velvet. She sat, or rather reclined, on a 
severe Madame Recamier chaise longue in her 
sunny boudoir. A mountain of shell-pink sofa 
pillows supported the pleasingly rhythmic lines 
of her body. An open novel by Marcel Pré- 
vost lay on the folds of her negligée, as if it 
were the yellow heart of a great pink rose. 

A charming little scene, you would say; a 
scene of domestic happiness and bienétre. But 
in the woman of thirty-five who is lying before 
us, there is in reality the heart and substance 


[' was in Lenox—a large house near the golf 


§ of a knotty problem in feminine psychology. 


Else why did she sigh so movingly; why did 
she so seriously dread the imminence of the 
dressing gong; and, most of all, why did she 
gaze so enigmatically, and with such apparent 
apprehension, at a little miniature which, in 
its frame of jade, looked out upon her from its 
place on a near-by table with such a pleasant, 
manly and altogether fearless regard? 

Alas, all was not well in the heart of Edna 
Durant; for she had suddenly realized, after 
sixteen years of married life, that she and 
Drayton, her indulgent husband, no longer 
cared—no longer loved. With a shudder of 
horror, she realized that the face in the mini- 
ature no longer interested her! It left her cold. 

She looked again at the breadth of shoulders, 
the mere sight of which had once meant fire 
and life and ardor to her soul, and now only 
left it dull and numb and prematurely old. 


HE recalled all of their recent quarrels. 
She recalled his boring talk at luncheon! 
What a void it had left in her tortured heart. 
His eternal motor; those eternal tires; that 
accursed prize winning dog of his; his alleged 
prowess at golf, his interest in his horses, his 
motor boat on the lake, and his latest obsession 
—that she should take up golf, and motoring, 
and swimming, and motor-boating. What freak 
of fate, she wondered, had prompted the blinded 
and misguided God of Chance to cast two such 
alien metals in a single matrifnonial mould ? 

It struck her, of a sudden, that she was now 
forever to be spiritually cut off from him. 
Strangers! Dwellers on a different planet! 
Two creatures existing on separate spiritual 
planes. She would never again make the mis- 
take of trying to interest him in the things 
which were so dear to her, and of which he so 
cordially hated to hear the mention from her 
lips. She would not attempt to arouse him to 
the beauties of writing, of poetry, of painting, 
nor would she so much as speak of Bergson, or 
Maeterlinck, or Mestrovitch, or Bourget, or 
Erik Satie, or Sert, or Persian art, or Hindoo 
philosophy, or Russian literature, or Chinese 
porcelains. She could, in short, never hope to 
interest him in the things which made her life 
tolerable and gracious and suave. 

What course to take? What role to simu- 
late. She heard the sound of his golf boots on 
the stair! And, oh, supreme and most exqui- 
site horror of all—he was whistling “Dearie!” 

Quick as a flash a thought leapt to her 
mind! “Not I, alone, not you alone; not even 
we two alone; no, for there is always that other 


life, that child of our commingled souls— 
Dorothy!” 

And now, before Mr. Durant has a chance 
to tramp into his wife’s boudoir and tell her 
what rotten luck he had in not doing the second 
hole in three, let us consider for a moment, this 
fashionable, this exotic, this fin de siecle, child. 


OROTHY, who was 15, and wholly abnor- 

mal in her tastes and major inclinations, 
knew a good deal more about life than either of 
her parents. She read Nietzsche, did rhythmic 
dancing, took in the sex dramas, danced with 
married men, smoked more or less incessantly, 
discussed Freud, went to bed when she felt like 
it, and had even written a hot little essay on the 
futility of the individualistic standard in the 
matter of personal morality. 

In short—a modern child. 

“Well, Linda, how’s the battle going, eh, 
what ?” said Mr. Durant breezily, as he tramped 
noisily into his wife’s boudoir. 

“Drayton,” said Mrs. Durant, uncoiling her 
miraculous legs and rising majestically from 
her chaise longue, “Drayton, — Drayton, — oh, 
how can I tell you? Something very tragical 
has happened to me since you have been out 
there,”—and here she waved, with a despairing 
gesture, toward the links—‘‘something which 
will pain and distress you, I fear, forever.” 

“What’s rotten now,” asked Mr. Durant, with 
a bold affectation of heartiness and good cheer. 

“Drayton, I have been thinking! About you, 
about us, and I have decided that we must part. 
Our interests are so dissimilar! We aré drift- 
ing so far, so hopelessly far apart. Every day 
we have less and less in common, and, only last 
night, Dorothy said that modern people in New 
York all consider it unnatural for a man and 
woman to live together after they have ceased 
to be Perfect Soul Mates. There is, she says, 
a far higher law than mere marriage.” 

“What the deuce do you propose to do—get 
a divorce? And only because you happen to 
be pig-headed enough to hate boats, golf, and 
motors, and because I, being a sensible man, 
refuse to be dragged into this muck about liter- 
ature, and poetry, and art? All right then, 
have it your own way. I'll look up the Reno 
trains tonight—after dinner.” 


T this point in the dialogue, a noise near 
the open door attracted their gaze to their 
daughter, who had apparently been transfixed 
with interest behind the velvet portiére. In 
her graceful fingers a Russian cigarette burned 
out its scented heart. Under her arm there 
showed a recent monograph by Ellen Key. 

“Oh, don’t explain, Boy, (she always called 
her father ““Boy”’) I have heard what you said, 
and what Linda said (she invariably addressed 
her mother by her Christian name). Sit down, 
please, both of you. Thank you. Now let me 
tell you, quite frankly, that I heartily approve 
of what you are about to do. I regard divorce 
as an unmixed blessing. It is, as Ellen Key 
so truly says, the only safety valve on modern 
marriage. But, Linda dear, don’t lose Father 
in Reno until you have something better in view. 
Don’t chuck the Boy if you have to leave your- 
self flat. You can’t tell what might happen to 
you. You might marry an actor, or a man who 





was interested in farming. Now just let me 
tell you something—both of you. The only real 
trouble with you two is that you’re not in 
rhythm. That’s what our Self-Expression 
Dancing Teacher used to say. Rhythm! That’s 
all there is to marriage, anyway. Cadence is 
much more important in life than passion; my 
teacher told me so. You two don’t beat together. 
You have different auras. Your aura, Linda, 
is lavender, and the Boy’s aura is crimson. 
Then again, your psychic numbers don’t agree. 
You know about psychic numbers, don’t you, 
dear? Everybody in New York is going in for 
them just now. The Boy’s number is 3;—your 
number is 11. It’s all very sad, but I’ll tell you 
what I'll do! Will you give me a year? A 
whole year? If you will, I'll guararitee to 
bring you two into perfect rhythm; I’ll get your 
cadence right. Now, won’t you both go at once 
and dress for dinner, because I’ve asked a few 
men in to dine and play poker. 





2% * * * 2K * 


SWIFT year has passed over the heads of 
Linda, Dorothy and Boy, and it is once 
more June, and once more the afternoon sun is 
glowing upon the panes of Mrs. Durant’s sunny 
boudoir. Mrs. Durant is speaking. 

“And Drayton, dear, just think of it. I did 
the first nine holes in 53—and I got the second 
hole in three. Oh, and Drayton, I have dis- 
charged Rogers. I think one chauffeur is 
enough for us. I'll drive the two little cars 
myself, this summer. Hurry up, Boy, and get 
the dogs, or we'll be late at the boat club for 
our swim and our race in the chug-boat.” 

“Linda, darling, must I go? Can’t I stay 
here and finish my essay on ‘The Poets and 
Poetry of the World War?’ And besides, dear, 
I’ve asked the members of the Sketching Club 
to dine here tonight; we’re going to discuss the 
essential limitations of pastel in painting, and 
the need of more artistic mediums in which to 
express The Rhythm of Life.” 


* * * * * * 


‘¢7T SAY, Dot, your Dad and Mother seem to 
be hitting it off pretty well this summer: 
they used to fight like the devil, didn’t they?” 
said a sweet girl schoolmate of Dorothy’s, at a 
dance in the Lenox boat club the other night. 
“Yes,” said Dorothy (now a month or two 
over sixteen), “You see, their souls have fused 
and become attuned.” And here she vouch- 
safed a knowing little wink to her clever friend. 
“The cadence of their lives has been absolutely 
adjusted. It’s a wonderful thing, to find a 
method of transforming two jarring auras into 
the same tone of rose; to force two people to 
swear allegiance to the same tastes; to inhabit 
the same cultural levels; to share rapture in the 
same athletic pursuits, in the same passionate 
devotion to art, the same—well, to live and love 
under the influence of the same rhythm, the 
same psychic number, if you get what I mean.”’ 
“Oh, cut out all that rhythm stuff, and tell 
me how you really brought them together,” said 
her little playmate, lighting a cigarette and in- 
haling it to the soles of her white satin slippers. 
“Oh, that was a cinch,” replied Dorothy, 
with engaging candor, “I simply gave them 
each an annual subscription to Vanity Fair.” 
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GHOERwOOD & URSERWOOD 


William Dean Howells: A Converted Pacifist 


QO of the most serious indictments of the Hohenzollern family has been the recent 
and whole-hearted conversion of William Dean Howells to the ranks of the 
Militarists. Fifty-six years ago, our ablest and best beloved American writer went to 
Venice as United States Consul, a post which he held for the duration of the Civil War. 
For the fifty years following that period Mr. Howells has been our most conspicuous 
pacifist; a fine type of the Tolstoian non-resister; believing in, and practising always, 
the Beatitudes: cordially hating the sword and the conquests of the sword. Fifty years 
of kindliness, fifty years of helping everybody and anybody who needed help, and now— 
in his eighty-first year—as determined a belligerent, as patriotic an American, and as 
eloquent an upholder of our President’s, and couniry’s, entry into the war as any man alive. 
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ON A CERTAIN DEFERENCE IN FOREIGNERS 


The War Makes Necessary a Revision of Lowell’s Famous Phrase 


sion to discuss, with fitting tartness, ‘“‘a cer- 

tain condescension in foreigners” towards 
America. P 

That essay now has only an historical inter- 
est. It is as remote from present-day reality as 
the quarreling in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 over the question whether the United 
States should be a monarchy or a republic. The 
affability to an inferior, with the accompanying 
patronizing manner, has disappeared. In place 
) of it, a certain deference is to be noted. Indeed 
it is only among the Teutons—unhappily and 
uncomfortably settled in our beloved country— 
that we can detect any sign of the old arrogant 
attitude, sometime so commonly assumed to- 
wards “those Americans.” 

Certain gloomy and sceptical souls will sug- 
gest, of course, that this change is due to con- 
siderations of enlightened self-interest. But 
that theory proves too little, or too much, or 
both. For the process had begun long before 
the present Great War. The suavity of Lowell, 
the humor of John Hay, and the wit of Choate, 
had puzzled the English, to take their case for 
example. People who thought that hostile In- 
dians, with nothing on but feathers, were a 
common sight on Fifth Avenue, amid the pal- 
aces of pork packers from Chicago, found it 
difficult to understand how a trio of diplomats 
like that could be really and truly representa- 
tive of what they were pleased to consider a raw 
country, without the tone of time. 


J sen RUSSELL LOWELL once had occa- 


HE heartening thought of American re- 
sources—so great as to be beyond exact 


> appreciation—would hardly explain the hoist- 


ing of our flag on the Parliament Building at 
Ottawa, on the tower of St. Stephen’s, and on 
the Mansion House in London, when the news 
arrived that America was “in.”” That demon- 
| Stration was a bit of official sentimentalism that 
really marked the end of a long chapter of chilly 
British distrust, with perhaps a little envy 
added. It was an indication of increased Ameri- 
can prestige, and prestige, among nations, can 
not depend on what you have got, in goods and 
chattels. Man power has to come in. 

As every situation has its ironies, big or little, 
so has this one, incidentally. The Irish question 
had been active for some eight hundred years. 
The other day it came out, quite casually, 
that a great personage at Washington was 





By JOHN SHAND 


anxious to have that particular difficulty settled 
at once. ‘‘Why, of course, certainly!” was the 
reply. It was regarded at London that the 
President, as the active leader of a trusted ally 
nation, should desire to have the one dark spot 
in the good old Empire turned into a bright 
spot. So the great discovery was made that the 
Irish should be made to do it for themselves. 
Even the stern and unbending Carson beamed 


approval. 


HADES of Citizen Genet and Sackville- 

West! Only a sense of deference to Amer- 
ica could have led the English to admit that, 
either in theory or practice, the Irish question 
should be regarded no longer as a domestic one. 
It had been as perilous for an outsider to meddle 
in that business, as it notoriously is to interfere 
when a gentleman proposes to beat his wife. The 
colonies had offered advice, at various times, 
only to be snubbed and told to obey their own 
blessed business. If they didn’t mind, they were 
to keep their own counsel until they were asked 
for an opinion. Anything else “‘wasn’t done,” 
and that settled it. It was quite different how- 
ever, in the case of the President of the United 
States! 

Then there was the Balfour Mission. In the 
most serious stage of the most serious war in 
which his country had ever engaged, the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, and once 
Prime Minister for ten years, was despatched 
across the Atlantic to brave the U-boats, and 
find out what America wanted to do, and how 
she wanted to do it. It is admitted that in all 
the conferences, diplomatic and military, held 
in Washington, not a single point was raised, 
not a suggestion was made by the visitors before 
the matter in hand had been touched on by our 
own Federal officers. Apparently Mr. Balfour 
is not one of those who believe that we are 
addicted to what used to be known as “‘shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy.” That jibe is obsolete also. 

Besides, Americans will please take notice, 
it was in relation to that mission, and to the 
other missions, that the point was made, most 
emphatically, that, through the entry of this 
Republic into the War, it was finally made 
clear that the struggle was a clean cut one be- 
tween democracy, on the one hand, and non- 
democracy on the other. The Scottish aristo- 
crat who came to congratulate us on backing 
the ballot, as against the mailed fist, has shown 


throughout his own long career a contempt for 
the titles and honors which he dispensed as 
Premier, that marks him as a person of almost 
Jefiersonian simplicity. 


RANCE’S indication of deference to Amer- 

ica was marked by a characteristic feature— 
Joffre. However self-centred she may be, she 
has always a sense of whatever is picturesque in 
her own past. She loves the outworn chapters 
of her history as she loves her old furniture and 
her old art. In despatching her greatest living 
soldier she must have thought of Lafayette, and 
his visit as an old man to the country that he 
had helped to make. If Viviani stood for the 
French Republic of today, with its political 
alertness and strenuousness, the Marshal repre- 
sented a spirit which is as old as the land he 
came from. The man of the Marne stood for 
the virtues, which, unfortunately for them- 
selves, the Germans had deluded themselves into 
considering as gone forever. 

Nothing, however, could be more striking, 
as far as America’s new place in world polity 
is concerned, than the way in which the Root 
Mission to Petrograd has been taken abroad. 
When the President drew our greatest diplomat 
from his retirement—drafted him for as hard 
a job as ever confronted a man—it struck no- 
body as improper that we should have assumed, 
right off the bat, the work of saving the Rus- 
sian revolution from its own confusion, and 
the dangers induced by the Teuton plotters 
who, like the pestilence, walk in darkness, and 
work in darkness. Europe knows that it was 
what Root did in South America years ago, 
that is having its effect today in putting Brazil 
and other republics in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere on the right side in the present fight. 

But if there is deference, we receive it with 
hands untied. 


MERICA has enlisted for the period of the 
war, to put every pound of force she has 

into it. She has not had to bargain, or make 
conditions as to her future status in the council 
room of the nations, in which she has finally 
taken her place. She has an object and she 
knows what it is. Those who profess to be 
puzzled over what she is after, will be fully 
enlightened in the course of events. Whoso 


loveth and maintaineth a nuisance will find 
himself and it abated in due form. 
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Henry Reuterdahl, the American painter and illustrator, doing his artistic bit by painting an enlistment billboard, in Scranton, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS ARE DOING THEIR BIT 


RTISTS are supposedly 
Miicnne but in this war, 
the American painters and 
illustrators are hard at work help- 
ing the Navy in making publicity 
for recruiting. They are under the 
command of Commander K. M. 
Bennett, U. S. N., and many de- 
signs, billboard paintings, posters, 
etc., have already been completed. 
E. H. Blashficld has made a 
design representing Columbia 
calling upon the young men of the 
nation to enlist in the Navy. In 
Wilmington, Wyeth, painter and 
illustrator, has done a big bill- 
board. Murphy, just back from 
England, assistant to Frank 
Brangwyn, is to splash paint 
which will make the passers-by 
of Boston stop and look. 

And right in the heart of cub- 
ism, James Daugherty is trying to 
make a smashing poster which 
will make a few men want to go 
in the Navy. Willy Pogany, once 
an Austrian, now an American, 
is also working. The patriotic 
fever has even struck the sculp- 
tors, and on the cliffs of Wee- 


The Painters Have Lately Been Mobilized in Behalf of the Navy 




















George Wright, putting the finishing touches to his 12 by 14 billboard, in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Wright is also represented on page 30 of this magazine 


hawken, Robert Aitken, now in 
the Officers Reserve, is working 
hard, and so is Mahonri Young. 
George Bellows’ powerful brush is 
also being used for the Navy. 

In the wilds of Connecticut, 
George Wright and-E. M. Ashe 
are to convince, by brush and 
paint, that the place for a young 
man is now in the Navy. 

This does not only cover the 
patriotism of artists, but, trans- 
lated into dollars and cents, the 
billboard people are in the move- 
ment to help the Navy, to the ex- 
tent of thousands of dollars. The 
billboard at Times Square on 
which Reuterdahl painted a thirty 
by forty foot recruiting design of 
a battleship in action was pre- 
sented to the Navy by the O. J. 
Gude Company, and that little 
patch represents $400 a month in 
rentals. The Leyendeckers head 
the list of the poster men who 
have volunteered their services, 
and Charles Dana Gibson, the 
dean of the corps, carried his own 
drawing under his arm down to 
Captain Bennett’s office. 
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“LE FEU,” BY HENRI BARBUSSE 





A Frank and Wholly Unvarnished Picture of the Life of a French Squad 


NE would hardly have predicted so 
prompt and complete success for Henri 
Barbusse’s Le Feu. 


In France it seems to have been accepted at 
once as the most remarkable of all the literary 
war volumes, throwing the genial Gaspard of 
M. René Benjamin into the shade immediately. 
The taste of it is on the whole bitter and the 
reality at times oppressive and it seemed rather 
the sort of book that would win its way slowly. 

There is no earthly glory and there is no 
heavenly reward for the poilus of Barbusse. 
Not a glimpse do they have of the pretty little 
law of compensation, observed by literary men 
—in the rear. Some one, for example, has 
worked out this law very nicely in a recent num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, for readers who 
insist on seeing the bright side of things. There 
comes a time, says he, when the child observes 
“that happiness is the only thing truly worth 
having and that really happy people worship 
at this odd shrine where in return for pain they 
receive pleasure.” _ 

So they go to war and are happy. 

“You will see countless men, from private to 
General, indulging in one way or another in 
this joy of war.”’ ‘Reaction after great exertion 
is delicious,” he says. 


ENRI BARBUSSE seems never to have 

met, in all his experience at the front, a 
single soldier who took this cheerful view of the 
thing. Not that the men of his squad, as he 
describes them, were always down in the mouth. 
On the contrary, they were lively enough at 
times, but they never had the dimmest notion 
that war consisted in doing good and being 
happy. They did know, however, that many 
miles behind the fighting lines there were thou- 
sands of comfortable people writing in this com- 
fortable way, and they expressed their minds 
about them in a manner so violent and obscene 
that even if I knew the precise English equiva- 
lents they could not be printed in this chaste 
magazine. 

The difficulty, by the way, of putting his 
narrative into English may be guessed from 
this summary of a dialogue between a trooper 
and the narrator: 

“You don’t mean to say that when you write 
us up you’re going to make us talk the way we 
do. Why, two fellows can’t gas together a min- 
ute without saying things nobody would print.” 

“Tm going to put those words in where they 
belong, for it’s the truth.” 

“Want my opinion? I’m not much on books. 
But it takes nerve to do that. Nobody’s done 
it. It will be worth while, if you dare, but 
you'll get cold feet at the last minute. You're 
too polite. That’s the trouble with you. I’ve 
seen all along—that and your low-down trick, 
when the booze is handed out, of pouring it on 
your head to kill fleas instead of giving it to 
some guy—pretending you think it does people 
harm.” 

And the words all go in without any dashes 
or stars, and they bear about the same propor- 
tion to the nice ones as they do in many of the 
world’s greatest classics and in a few of New 
York’s lowest bar-rooms. To be sure, when 
indecency is so matter of fact and coarseness 
so unconscious there is no offense in it what- 


By FRANK MoorRE COLBY 


ever, and the most refined of readers is not more 
seriously disturbed by it than he would be by 
bad grammar; but the delicacy of our English- 
reading public to-day does not permit such 
things. 

This is only one of many ways in which M. 
Barbusse refuses to humor us. He omits noth- 
ing and he tones nothing down. Filth, brutal- 
ity, hideous wounds, death in its ghastliest and 
most grotesque forms, dead bodies in every 
stage of decay are described in minute detail. 
He does not throw them out of proportion for 
they are merely a fraction of the squad’s expe- 
rience, which is made up for the most part of 
drudgery and ennui and trivial incidents and 
horseplay and rough laughter and grumblings 
and quarrels and now and then a little taste of 
comfort; but when he does describe them he is 
bound to make us realize them and he succeeds. 





HENRI BARBUSSE 


Winner of the Prix Goncourt, 1917, with his striking novel, 
“Le Feu,” a war story which is dealt with on this page 


The men of the regiment were of all ages, 
from Biquet a tenderfoot of the class of ’13 to 
Blaire who might have been his father, and 
to old Marthereau whom the corporal “calls 
‘grandfather’ or ‘old detritus’ according as he 
is joking or speaking seriously.” 

And they were of all races, from Biquet the 
square, heavy-footed Breton ‘‘with a jaw like 
a paving-block” and Lamuse “‘the fat peasant 
of Poitou with cheeks and neck of roast-beef” 
to Fouillade ‘the lean boatman of Cette with 
wicked, twinkling eyes.’ 

In a few quotations I can not do justice to 
the power, variety, and sympathy of M. Bar- 
busse’s description of this motley group of com- 
mon soldiers; but a paraphrase of the few con- 
cluding pages will illustrate the spirit in which 
the book is written. It is the spirit of denial 


toward all the consolations, religious, social, 
patriotic, philosophic, for the whole sad busi- 
ness of war. 

‘And some say,” 


exclaimed one of the gloomy 


talkers, with hand stretched out as if he saw 
the vision in the sky, “and some say, ‘how grand 
they ered’: 

“And some say, “The races hate each other.’ ” 

“And some say, ‘War has always been, and 
therefore always will be.’ ” 

“And some say, ‘I see no further than the 
tips of my toes, and will keep others from doing 
so.’ 9? 

“And some say,” growled a hoarse voice, 
‘Bow your head and believe in God.” 


OU are right, you wretched swarming host 

of drudges who fight battles. It is you 
who will have made the great war—you, the 
earthly crowd with the pain of the whole world 
stamped on the face of every one of you!-. 

“Some glory in the flashing blows and dream 
and cry out like women at the bright uniforms. 
Some get drunk on the military music, tunes 
served to the people like little drinks.” 

“And then there are your mental cave-men 
with the word ‘past’ always on their lips, the 
traditionalists to whom each abuse has the force 
of law because it never stops and who seek dead 
men to guide them. And with them are the 
priests who rouse you up or drug you with the 
morphine of their paradise to the end that noth- 
ing shall change. And then there are the law- 
yers, economists, historians, and all the rest of 
them, who muddle you with theoretical verbi- 
age, and proclaim the antagonism of race and 
nation,—worm-eaten genealogists forging for 
purposes of plunder their false philosophical 
certificates and their imaginary patents of no- 
bility. 

“And even when they say they do not want 
war they do everything to keep it going. They 
feed the national vanity and the love of su- 
premacy by force. ‘We alone,’ they say, each 
one well behind the breast-works, ‘are the sole 
possessors of courage, loyalty, talent and good 
taste.’ Out of the conception that the country 
is great and rich they make a devouring dis- 
ease. Patriotism is honorable enough so long 
as it stays in the domain of art and sentiment, 
just as the sentiment of family, the sentiment of 
locality, are honorable, but they turn patriotism 
into an inapplicable utopian notion, out of bal- 
ance in the world, a sort of cancer that absorbs 
all vital forces, fills up the whole mind, crushes 
out life and runs through the land like a con- 
tagion till it brings on either a war or the ex- 
haustion and asphyxia of an armed peace.” 

“Heroes, a wonderful tribe! We've been 
executioners. We have performed quite hon- 
estly our little job of hangmen. 

“They tell you all that to pay you off in 
glory. But military glory isn’t for us private 
soldiers. The masses who make up the 
waves of an assault have no recompense. 

No one is going to gather up the poor little 
names of all these poor little nobodies.” 

“We don’t give a damn for that. . . . We’ve 
something else to think about.” 

“But you can’t even mention that sort of 
thing,” snapped out a face so daubed with mud 
that it looked as if a black hand had hidden it. 
“If you do, you'll be damned and burnt. They 
have built up around the trumpets and the 
plumes a religion that is just as evil, just as 
stupid, just as noxious as all the rest of it.” 





. . VANITY FAR 
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“I love a lassie, a bon- 
nie, German lassie,” a 
stirring vocal number 
rendered with great gus- 
to by a gallant soldier 
in the old Scotch Grays 


Three new denkmals which have recently 
been erected in the Kénigstrasse. All of 
these have been greatly admired by the 
British and American visitors to Berlin 
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A triumphal allied march 
down Unter den Linden, 
en route to what was 
once the winter palace of 
the Hohenzollern family 
and is now Berlin’s best 
fifteen cent American 
moving picture theatre 





General Pershing made rather a clever suggestion to General Petain, to the effect 
that, as General Hindenburg had proved himself such an excellent waiter in military 
matters, he might be used as a waiter in a less blood-thirsty capacity. Fancy Gen. 
H.’s discomfort on seeing so much good Miinchner wasted on a poilu, a Tommy and 
a dough-boy,—none of whom ever drove a nail in his statue 








The Allies’ Occupation of Berlin 
A Day Devoted to Many Brands of Revelry and Every Brand of Beer 
Pre-Vision By GEORGE WRIGHT 
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COURTESY OF mM. KNOEOLES Ano CO 


OTE.—Indiscriminate and hysterical economy 
iN threatens to demoralize the business life of the 
nation at a time when careful promotion and steady 
development is most needed. This unnecessary con- 
dition is the result of much well-meant though hastily 
conceived advice which has emanated from various 
unauthoritative sources. 

Vanity Fair feels it imperative that it should bring 
directly to the attention of its readers the advice of 
the man who is to-day the highest industrial authority 
of the nation. By reason of his appointment by Presi- 
dent Wilson as chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, this 
authority is vested in Mr. Howard E. Coffin, who now, 
here, sets forth his definition of patriotic economy and 
patriotic progress as contrasted with indiscriminate 
economy and business hysteria. Vanity Fair com- 
mends these interesting views to the attention of its 
readers. 


FTER nearly three years of refusal to take 
the European war and its lessons seri- 
ously, we suddenly launched forth in a 
most feverish activity to save the country over- 
night. Patriotic organizations, almost without 
number, are milling around noisily, and, while 
intentions are good, the results are often far 
from practical. Because of an impending and 
possible shortage of foodstuffs we have hys- 
terical demands for economy in every line of 
human endeavor. Waste is bad, but an undis- 
criminating economy is worse. 

Some States and municipalities are stopping 
road building and other public work. General 
business is being slowed down because of the 
emotional response of the trading public to 
these misguided campaigns for economy; sav- 
ings are being withdrawn from the banks; re- 
ports show that some people have begun to 
hoard food supplies, and thousands of workers 
are being thrown needlessly out of employment. 
All this is wrong. Unemployment and closed 
factories, brought about by fitful and ill-ad- 
vised campaigns for public and private econ- 
omy, will prove a veritable foundation of quick- 





THE FLAGS OF THE TWELVE ALLIES, ON THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 
The patriotic spirit is beginning to show itself everywhere in New York, even in the work of our ablest painters. 


sand for the serious work we have at hand. It 
is true that the President has said that this is a 
time to correct our habits of wastefulness. Cer- 
tainly! But the keynote of his message to the 
people was this paragraph: 

“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our 
industries, on the farm, in the shipyards, in 
the mines, in the factories, must be made more 
prolific and more efficient.” 


E need prosperity in war time even more 

than when we are at peace. Business de- 
pressions are always bad, but doubly so when 
we have a fight on our hands. The declaration 
of war can have no real evil effect on business. 
What bad effects are apparent are purely psy- 
chologic and largely of our own foolish making, 
for our markets are the same in April that they 
were in March. We need more business, not 
less. There is real danger in hysteria. Indis- 
criminate economy will be ruinous. 

Every day the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense receives offers of 
service from business firms and individuals, 
with requests for immediate information as to 
how this service may best be rendered. Now 
and then great dissatisfaction with the govern- 
mental departments is expressed because instant 
advantage is not taken of such offers. Many 
firms are hesitating to close ordinary business 
contracts because of a desire to hold capacity 
open to meet possible early Government need. 

This spirit and this willingness to meet sac- 
rifice, and even financial loss, in the Govern- 
ment service is a most encouraging tribute to 
American patriotism. But we must remember 
that in the great struggle in which we have now 
become a part there is much to consider besides 
munitions, troops, and battleships. Few of uscan 
serve in any heroic role, or even in the supply of 
munitions to the military arms of the service. 





This admirable 
oil by Childe Hassam was painted by him during the memorable stay of our French and British visitors in this country 


ON UNDISCRIMINATING ECONOMY 


By Howarp E. CorFin, Chairman Industrial Relations Committee, National Council of Defense 


It seems to me, therefore, that a plain state- 
ment of general policy is most desirable. Upon 
the industrial side of the war three great prob- 
lems, or perhaps I should better say tasks, con- 
front us. 


IRST and foremost, we must facilitate the 

flow of raw materials and finished products 
to our allies, and must provide the means of rail 
and water transportation therefor. Second, we 
must meet our own great military and naval 
building schedules. Third, we must plan to do 
all this with the least possible disarrangement 
to our own vast commercial and industrial ma- 
chines. Through it all we must keep a close 
eye upon the possible conditions of peace fol- 
lowing the present war. We must insure the 
business success and general prosperity of the 
country during the war if we are to hold our 
present strong place among nations in the com- 
mercial competition of the future. 

There is no doubt of the willingness of any 
manufacturing plant or individual to serve 
should the call come. But until the call does 
come, it is best to stick to the job. Let us make 
“Better Business” our watchword, and keep 
our factory fires burning. No radically new 
conditions confront us. We are still cut off 
from business relations with the Central 
Powers, but that does not mean that we have 
lost any markets. With the rest of the world we 
will continue to do a volume of business greater 
than ever before. To the billions which have 
been spent here by foreign powers are now to be 
added billions of our own. State activities, road 
building, public works, private industries, all 
must go on as before. Business must be in- 
creased, labor employed, and the country kept 
going strongly ahead as a successful economic 
machine. We must have successful industries 


if successful tax levies are to be received. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Alice Brady: As Mademoiselle Fifi 


Daughter of William A. Brady; Step-daughter of Grace George; Now in the Movies 
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HE world, we are told, abounds with all 
sorts of irregularities and exceptions. 
One hears rumors that it is possible to 
meet clergymen who are human beings, lady 
authors who are physically beautiful, chorus 
girls who do not spring from an old Southern 
family, waiters who habitually say “Thank 
you,” and even journalists who are cultivated 
and well informed. 

But never, and nowhere, will 
you meet an actor who does not 
proclaim that “Nowadays, the 
dramatic critics know nothing 
about acting.” 

Now, if you are expecting me 
to dispute this statement you are 
about to be disappointed. I 
agree with it most heartily; un- 
equivocally; I might almost say, 
enthusiastically. My only ob- 
jection to it is the word “now- 
adays.” The axiom should be 
amended as follows: 

“Dramatic critics know noth- 
ing about acting, and they never 
did know anything about it, and 
it will be a sorry day for their 
long-suffering readers if they 
do!” 

To this pronunciamento, there 
is no reservation or exception. 
If any of my colleagues are of- 
fended by it, I am sorry, not for 
having offended them, but for 
their failure to know the limita- 
tions of their metier. We critics 
are, in this respect, divided into 
two classes; those who know that 
they know nothing about acting, 
and those who don’t. 

James L. Ford one day dis- 
covered that listening was an im- 
portant part of the mummer’s 
craft. He promptly fell so deep- 
ly in love with this discovery 
that he has never since written 
about anything else and has 
spent the last ten years trying 
to persuade America that dra- 
matic art stopped dead in the 
cultivated heart and head of— 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

Of course Shaw has written 
more brilliantly and convincing- 
ly than all the rest of us put to- 
gether about Duse and Bern- 
hardt. But can we ever forgive him for en- 
couraging Lillah McCarthy to think that she 
Was an actress! 

What a thing to have on your conscience! 


ARNOLO GENTHE 


O far, of course, everybody will agree with 

me. Nobody will deny that my chers con- 
freres and I are ignorant about the art his- 
trionic, for the convincing reason that we are 
alive, 

But, you will say, “How about the critics 
who are dead and therefore unchallengeable ?” 
Oh, yes, you are about to floor me with Hazlitt 
and Charles Lamb and George Henry Lewes. 

Have you ever read them? Well, I have, 
and I don’t mind telling you in confidence that 








dancing partnerships of our time. 


By LOUIS SHERWIN 


they did not know a single, solitary, pedantic 
atom more about the “art” histrionic, than we 
critics do today. 

They did, however, write a great deal more 
about it. They had to. The reason is, that 
the plays fashionable in their period were so 
abysmally, abjectly, appallingly stupid, . that 
no intelligent man could possibly waste ink or 





ACTORS, AND WHAT THEY CALL “ACTING” 


The Apparent Uselessness of a Critical Knowledge of It 





characters of tremendous human interest. Plays 
by Shaw, and Synge, and Dunsany, and An- 
dreiev, and Bahr and Schnitzler, and Donnay, 
to say nothing of the younger men in America 
who are giving promise of real ability. 
Dramatic criticism today occupies itself with 
plays, and only perfunctorily with the mum- 
mers who perform them. 
‘Read the notices,” laments 
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LUCILLE CAVANAUGH 


Originally in the Frolics; graduated; joined forces with George White, with 
whose aid she has established one of the most popular, telling and effective 
An artist to the tips of her fingers 


white paper on them, even when white paper 
was cheap. The drama of Lamb's and Lewes’s 
day was so much worse than even the Broad- 
way hits of today, that in sheer disgust, they 
simply had to fall back upon the Keans, upen 
Mrs. Siddons, and—of course—poor old Shake- 
speare. 

We, today, are vastly more fortunate. 

We do not have to write articles pretending 
that Maude Adams is an actress, or that Robert 
Mantell is a great interpretative genius. I 
could write, like Lewes, long literary analyses 
of mediocre mummers, just as long as the 
editors would permit it. 

But, thank the Gods, I don’t have to. There 
are so many plays to write about and so many 


{UE ERSR, my colleague, Walter Prichard 

© Eaton, who echoes the sentiment 
of the theatrical profession, ‘‘and 
you find them chiefly concerned 
with the play. A paragraph or 
two is tagged on the end, saying 
that So-and-So was ‘adequate.’ ” 
What Mr. Eaton says is quite 
true, but hardly to be deplored. 
For, to my mind, the fact of the 
matter is, that acting is the most 
overrated, inflated, and over- 
advertised of all our artistic 
trades. One may properly ques- 


tion if it is an art at all. 
“AS actor,” says George 
Moore, in his brilliant 
essay on Mummer Worship, “‘is 
one who repeats a portion of a 
story invented by another. You 
can teach a child to act, but you 
cannot teach a child to paint 
pictures, to model statues, to 
write poetry, or to compose 
music; acting is, therefore, the 
lowest of the arts, if it is an 
art at all, and makes but slender 
demands on the intelligence of 
the individual exercising it.”’ 

Now, it is not my purpose 
here to quarrel with actors. They 
are what the critics of the pass- 
ing generation have made them. 
The French slang term for an 
actor: a ‘“‘m’as-tu-vu?’ suits 
him exactly. 

But it is not the poor devil’s 
fault. 

He has been applauded and 
flattered and interviewed until 
he quite naturally mistakes him- 
self for an artist. My quarrel 
is with the totally obsolete and 
injurious point of view that helps 
to maintain the mummer on his 
grotesque pedestal. 

His relation to the cosmos in general—and 
the pay-roll in particular—is outrageously dis- 
proportionate to his brains, his education, his 
usefulness. Moore also said that “mummers 
interrupt our path in life: the actor has heen 
lifted out of his place and, in common with all 
things when out of their places, he is ridiculous 
and blocks the way.” 

This is quite true. 

With his pretensions and preposterously in- 
flated importance, he constantly blocks the way 
of the playwright, who is the really impor- 
tant person in the theatre, the only person 
whose genius can make theatregoing preferable 
to a game of old maid, or whose dullness can 
make an evening in (Continued on page 90) 









VANITY FAR 


The duty of every American woman today 
is to take on a man’s habitual occupation, 
and so release a soldier for the front. 
There are lots of ways of doing it. One 
good way is to walk into the Fifth Ave- 
nue social clubs and forcibly take all the 
front window easy-chairs away from them 
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One of the hardest things mer And then, think of the hotel 
have to do is to sit around a } bars! Think of the chaps who 
country club all night long play- | simply can’t leave them; who 
ing bridge. A man has to do it, & a have been faithful and loyal to 
or else the other men are cer- > - e) them, always. But, if the girls 
tain to think him a flat tire, or Teg came along, and took their 
a Willie Vanilla. Girls, here is 

your chance to release a soldier! 
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places, like little men, why, a — 
chap could go to the front gladly 





Thousands of young men now find it difficult to enlist, as they hate to leave their 
loving little tango partners. Why won’t the women waltz in and relieve them? 
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Sketches by 
Ethel! Plummer 





And then there are the suppers in the Broadway lobster belt! Why can’t the ladies of our old families take on a squab apiece, 
every night at supper, and so release a brave New York lad for the trenches. Here is a chance, ladies, to do your little bit 


Releasing a Soldier for the Front 
Which Is Now the Great and Paramount Duty of Every Woman in America 
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THE PROPOSED CRIME OF TAXING ART 


Coming Effects, in America, of Placing a Duty on Old and Modern Masters 


HEN the proposal was made, a few 

weeks ago, that Congress should take 

foreign works of art off the free list, 
and place a duty upon them all, whether ancient 
or modern, it naturally attracted attention in 
all interested circles. But there seemed to be 
a sort of reluctance on the part of the public 
immediately concerned to criticize the plan, 
due, no doubt, to the conviction that it was no 
time to find fault, or indeed to do anything 
which might delay the law-makers at Wash- 
ington, who were responsible for finding the 
large amount of revenue called for by a situ- 
ation the like of which had never arisen before 
in the life of the nation. 

Everybody wants to stand behind the Presi- 
dent. Nobody wants to give aid and comfort 
to the enemy, a very dangerous thing to do, no 
matter in what form. Still, all the same, just 
because there was need of haste, it did not 
follow that Congress should make haste fool- 
ishly. If it was necessary, above all things, to 
think of the needs created by the war, it could 
not be good business to ignore the needs of the 
period that is to come after the war, for not 
even the most pessimistic of croakers in club 
lounges imagines that the devastating conflict 
is to go on forever and forever. We have not 
yet reached the stage of believing that a desire 
for caution involves either treason or sedition. 

Works of art have come duty free since 1913, 
when the present tariff law was adopted. Prior 
to that there was a discrimination against what- 
ever was under twenty years of age. 

In other words, introduction into the coun- 
try of paintings, sculptures, and so on, made 
by contemporary artists abroad, was regarded 
with a certain amount of disfavor. Though 
the museums were all for free art, there were 
some American artists who thought, just as 
there are some who still think, that their par- 
ticular infant industry ought to be protected 
against wicked foreign competition that tended 
to take the bread out of honest native mouths. 

In the present case there is no question of 
protection involved. It is simply a matter of 
raising money, as much as possible and as soon 
as possible. It will be said that when the need 
is over the duty will be taken off; will come to 
an end, like other war expedients. Alas, this 
theory is all very simple and very nice, but it 
ignores the hard and stern fact that there will 
be a long period of reconstruction afterwards, 
and that some of the temporary shifts of a 
financial sort will continue much longer than 
anybody expected at the time when they were 
originally adopted. 


HERE can be no doubt that a duty placed 

on contemporary works of art will have an 
immediate effect. Though the duty will be small, 
corresponding, as it must, with the compara- 
tively low prices of the objects involved, the 
class that will be affected must not be forgot- 
ten. The great collectors confine their atten- 
tion, almost exclusively, to the old masters. 
Those who go in for recent work are usually 
im moderate circumstances. Even a slight in- 
crease in cost will prove a deterrent in their 
case. As most dealers are cautious and anxious 
for immediate results, they are not likely to 
import things for which the demand has shrunk, 





By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


if there is any rational doubt as to the future. 


The result will be that the Government will. 


derive very little advantage, in the shape of 
revenue, from the duty on the works of living 
men. The public, on the other hand, will be 
deprived of the advantage it has enjoyed, of 
late, through the opportunities it has had of 
coming in actual contact with the results of 
new impulses everywhere. It may be that we 





“LA CHINOISE,” BY GERTRUDE 
VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
One of the Sculptor’s recent bronzes, in which 
she has admirably married the,artistic tradi- 
tions of the Orient to those of the Occident 


shall be placed, once more, to a large extent, 
in the condition of isolation from which we 
were making our escape. Then it will be pos- 
sible to say no longer that everything comes to 
America, our proud boast for some years past. 

Anybody with half an eye can see that, on 
the face of it, a duty imposed for the purpose 
of revenue only, must be bad if it tends to de- 
stroy the demand for the thing upon which it 
is levied. There are those, of course, who say 





that the effect of so-called European art on our ~ 
susceptible public has been vicious, enervating, 
and perverting. But that is quite another mat- 
ter. Leaving the protests of the dunces, bigots, 
and conservatives aside, the question remains: 
Is it worth while to try to raise money by a 
method which will be unsuccessful financially, 
but which will result in an actual penalizing 
of taste and knowledge, a criminal thing to do. 

The minds of legislators work in a mysteri- 
ous way their wonders to perform. The mem- 
bers of clubs are to be taxed, in proportion to 
the amount of their annual dues. Why? Be- 
cause clubs are a luxury, as compared with 
necessary living quarters. It is assumed that 
art, like a club, is a luxury. The average 
Representative or Senator is convinced of this, 
in spite of the statuary that he finds all around 
him in the city of Washington. What he 
doesn’t see is that the true luxuriousness in art 
is to be found in the case of the very wealthy, 
who collect, not for the sake of the things them- 
selves but as an investment, and because of 
what the collections stand for in the shape of 
investments, or cash. 


T is not likely that a 10 per cent duty on 

old masters and antiquities will cause one 
treasure the less to be brought into the country, 
so great is the enthusiasm of the newly well- 
to-do for whatever is rich, and rare, and of 
fabulous price. As long as the surest way to 
fame, and consideration, and even good society, 
is through your own art gallery, there will be 
found those who are willing to pay the price, 
no matter how high Congress raises the income- 
tax, and no matter how high the duty on old 
brown varnish, sculpture, and other hoary 
things of great repute. 

The voice of the auctioneer will continue to 
be heard in the land, as he disperses, beaming 
from his little pulpit upon the eager throng, the 
heirlooms of Europe. It might be suggested 
that it made for culture and the higher esthetic 
education to have these things in Fifth Avenue 
palaces, rather than in castles and country 
houses on the other side of the Atlantic. Pos- 
sibly so, unless a considerable number of the 
new possessors should be afflicted by the pecu- 
liar form of pride that makes them regard the 
viewing of their possessions by the multitude as 
a form of sacrilege. 

The great public collections will not suffer 
much from the duty. So many of the museums 
have been buying great quantities of rubbish, 
in the shape of antique pseudo-art, that it would 
be a good thing for everybody if they adopted 
a self-denying ordinance and decided to save 
their money until the war was over. Most of 
the good things that they acquire come in the 
shape of gifts, by way of wills, and not through 
any deliberate choice on the part of the boards 
whose duty it is to handle the huge incomes 
placed at their disposal by pious founders with 
a desire for immortality, and the means to grat- 
ify it. 

Our gentlemen at Washington should place 
a much higher duty upon old masters—if the 
country needs money—but why must they tax 
the work of living European painters, to whom 
most of the inspiration of our American painters 
is directly due? 
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ALBERTA TURNER 


One of the most forbearing and—incidentally 
—fur-bearing of all the Midnight froliqueurs; 
a lady who is perhaps at her best in the airy 
and hazardous role of a midnight Zeppelin 





ANN PENNINGTON 
The heart, the soul, the kernel, the vitalized elixir, of 
The Midnight Frolic. Without her humoresque 
dancing the midnight divertissement on the New 
Amsterdam Roof would suffer a mighty diminution 
of patronage. “The Lucky Penny,” she is often called 


Photograrhs by 
Alfred Cheney Johnston 


























DAISY DE WITT 
The kindliest and nimblest of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
forces. We remember the time, with the 
liveliest pleasure, when she was a charming 
model in a Féte arranged by Vanity Fair 
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GLADYS SLATER 
Widely known, as well for the Puritanical austerity 
of her garments, as for the Mardi Gras vivacity of 
her demeanor. A young lady who, in her parades 
and dances, has done much to uplift, gladden and 
soothe the social circles of midnight New York 


DOROTHY KOFFEE 


Perhaps the most mid-Victorian, old-fashioned, 
and, dare we say, modest, of all the ladies who take 
part in that particular ensemble in the Midnight 
Frolic which is so aptly entitled “They’re Getting 
Shorter All the Time.”” Can they mean dresses? 


Good and Sufficient Reasons for the Success of the “Midnight Frolic’ } * 
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eight which you receive as the result of 
your labors—and, all things going well, 
there is a considerable susurration of them,— 
there are other advantages to be derived from 
writing for the stage in America. For one 
thing, you are always being given good cigars,— 
those of Mr. Charles B. Dillingham, notably, 
having to be smoked to be believed. For an- 
other, when you work for the theatre, you are 
always bustling off to see someone about some- 
thing or calling someone up on the telephone 
or lunching with someone, than which there 
are few pleasanter sensations,—it being pos- 
sible in this manner to waste day after day 
in congenial loafing and yet to have a won- 
derful sensation of being the human dyna- 
mo, always busy. The theatrical business 
is, as far as I know, the only one in which 
you are able to get the feeling of being 
one of the World’s workers purely on the 
strength of having done yourself well at the 
luncheon table. But the chief beauty of the 
life is that it gives you an opportunity of 
studying the average theatrical manager’s 
thought-processes; and that is the nearest 
thing to being with Alice in Wonderland: 
for, believe me, there is a brisk delirium 
about these boys which is simply fascinating. 
Take, for example, the managerial attitude 
towards hot weather. 


Ae from the doubloons and pieces of 


N this matter, they start off in a perfectly 

sane, level-headed way by assuming that, 
as the hot weather generally begins some- 
where about May the First, the theatrical 
season should end about then. If they sim- 
ply stuck to this, one would have no criti- 
cism to offer. It is true that on May the 
First it is generally freezing and that any 
play which is good does just as well in hot 
weather as in cold; but still in the main the 
assumption is a pretty sensible one. But 
have they the courage of their convictions? 
Do they—from May the First onward—ab- 
stain from producing plays? No! They 
effect a sort of compromise. They confine 
themselves to producing bad plays. Directly 
the hot weather begins, the manager says to 
himself: “Now! It’s so warm that even a 
corking piece wouldn’t draw people into the 
theatre, so obviously the sound commercial 
move is to put on something absolutely awful!” 
And he goes to the charnel-house and extracts 
some corpse which died during the Seminole 
War. And then he is mildly surprised because 
a sweltering public does not flock to see it. 


AX for instance, “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again,” the galvanized 
cadaver now lying in state at the New Amster- 
dam. Johnny started to come marching home, 
I am informed by the local graybeards, some 
fifteen years ago, but it seems that his foot 
slipped. At any rate, he never arrived. He 
perished miserably, and his remains were in- 
terred in Cain’s storehouse. Therefore, Mr. 
Whitney now drags him out and deposits him, 
like a terrier laying a dead rat on the drawing- 
room rug, in Forty-second Street. “Boys!” he 
probably said, “I’ve a great idea. This piece 
is about the Civil War, the period when 





THE NEW PLAYS 


So-called Because They Are Nearly All Old Ones 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


Americans were all at each other’s throats: the 
dialogue is out of date: the music old-fash- 
ioned: all the ideas that were any good in it 
have long since been copied in other produc- 
tions, till they are now as stale as Civil war- 
bread: and it failed when it was first produced. 
Let’s revive it, and make our everlasting for- 


tunes! It’s so timely to do Civil War stuff, 
now that America is one solid chunk of united- 
ness!” And they all said “Fine!” So he put 
it on at great expense. One reviewer, I blush- 
ingly note, says ““One wonders why Mr. Whit- 





BE GasToN 


ANN ANDREWS 


The Urban-Ordynski discovery who 1s soon to 
appear in a new play under their management 


ney, as long as he was prodigal in the mounting 
of the operetta, did not commission Mr. Bolton 
or Mr. Wodehouse or some other equally adroit 
farceur to rewrite it.” It seems almost incred- 
ible, but I question if even this semi-divine 
assistance would have brought home the bacon. 
Guy Bolton is one of Nature’s noblest and most 
brainy works—his head sticks out at the back, 
and he feeds entirely on fish—but “Johnny” 
would have baffled him all right. 

“The Highwayman” is another end-of-sea- 
son grave-snatching outrage. In this case, I 
understand, there was some shadow of a reason 
for reviving the piece. Under their contract 
with Mr. de Koven, the Shuberts were obliged 
to produce a work of his each year, or else pay 
a forfeit: and this time they thought they might 
as well have a run for their money. They had 
a run, but a very, very short one. It is curious 
to think that this fossil has for years held a 
place as one of the classics of the American 
stage. “Ah!” people used to say on the 
opening nights of newer musical productions, 
“You're too young to remember it, but, if 







you had only seen ‘The Highwayman,’ you 
wouldn’t have much taste for this sort of thing!” 
Well, now we have seen it. 


ASSING lightly over old Hank Ibsen’s 

“Ghosts,” which will never be a real hit till 
they get Jerome Kern to write in a few songs, 
we come to the Barrie triple bill at the Empire. 
The general consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the large-domed recluse of Kirriemuir 
and Adelphi Terrace has given us two gems 
and a Brazilian. There is no doubt about the 
spuriousness of “Old Friends,” which comes 
to the bat second on the list,—it is a dog of 
the worst description,—but I also came away 
from the theatre with considerable uncer- 
tainty in my mind as to the merits of Num- 
ber One,—‘“‘The New Word.” One’s criti- 
cal sense is dulled during the actual per- 
formance by Norman Trevor’s masterly act- 
ing as the father. He is so admirable that 
he casts a false glamour of reality over the 
piece: and it is only when one has come from 
under the influence that one begins to doubt. 
The central idea of the little play is that in 
England a.father and son go through life, 
unless dynamited out of their reserve by some 
terrible tragedy, in a state of frozen uncom- 
fortableness towards one another,—and this 
though at heart each likes the other better 
than any other individual in the world. It is 
an idea which Barrie has used before—in 
“Little Mary,” where, when it was produced 
in London, Sir John Hare and Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier played an almost exactly similar 
scene to that shown in “The New Word.” 
The flaw in the idea is that it is the 
very reverse of true. It is an instance of 
that curious out-of-date-ness and remoteness 
from real life which is a considerable ingre- 
dient in what is technically known as the 
“Barrie .charm.” A Barrie play nearly 
always has that quaint attraction which one 
derives from reading a story in an old maga- 
zine which one liked as a boy. The Sherlock 
Holmes tales, with the original illustrations 
by Sidney Paget, always produce that effect. 
“The New Word” is up to the minute in so 
far as it deals with the War; but it is thirty 
or forty years behind the times in regard to the 
characters. In nine cases out of ten an Eng- 
lish boy of nineteen is on terms of easy com- 
radeship with his father. If his attitude is not 
one of perfect equality, it is one of jovial pa- 
tronage. If there is one change more marked 
than another in English family life of the 
twentieth century, it is the change in the head 
of the family from the Heavy Father of the 
Mr. Bultitude in Vice Versa type to a youngish 
middle-aged man with boyish sympathies. Even 
assuming that the father and son in “The New 
Word” might have been too shy to betray deep 
feeling when left alone together on the eve of 
the son’s departure for the Front, they would 
certainly have chatted comfortably about their 
golf handicaps, the revue at the Alhambra, and 
a dozen other subjects which they had been dis- 
cussing daily on terms of perfect comradeship. 


HERE is no flaw, however, in the last piece 
on the bill, “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals,”—least of (Continued on page 90) 
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Maxine Elliott; Now of the Movies 


Miss Elliott, After Taking Part in a Notable New Film, Which Will Shortly Be Released 
in America, Has Just Left Our Shores in Order to Engage in Relief Work in England 
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FOOD, AND THE HORRORS OF FOOD HOARDING 


How to Derive Twelve Tasty Bi-products from Orange Pits 


S I am about the only man on our street 

who hasn’t written something for the 

papers on the Food Situation, I might 

as well take a stab at it now and get the thing 
definitely out of the way. 

Nearly twenty-eight years of close associa- 
tion with food ought to qualify me to deal with 
the problem authoritatively. 

The lady across the street spends all of her 
working day in editorial work at the office of 
“The Woman’s Realm,” leaving her daughter 
to run her ménage, and the latter tells me that 
the department her mother runs, entitled “Fifty- 
eight Ways to Save About the House,” is really 
terrible stuff. And I know for a fact that the 
man who wrote “Twelve Tasty Bi-products 
from Orange Pits” is a confirmed dyspeptic 
and always refuses fruit in every form. 

So I have taken courage at the thought of 
these people who are getting away with it, and 
have worked out a little something on the sub- 
ject of “Food: Its Origin, Uses and Develop- 
ment, from the Early Dutch Renaissance to the 
Present Day, with Special Reference to Serving 
It Warmed Up in Ramekins” (Macmifflin Co., 
1917; 8vo., 658 pp.; $3.00 gross). 

The accompanying passages are taken at 
random from some of the more intelligible 
chapters. The whole book is illustrated by 
some old drawings of Clarence Underwood’s, 
originally designed to go with a story entitled 
“Love in Luzon,” which fit in just as well with 
this text as they did with that. 

The present trepidation over a possible food 
shortage is nothing to be laughed at. No one 
would miss food more than I. But there is one 
aspect of the thing which does not seem to have 
been taken into consideration. Not very brief- 
ly, here it is: 


A Word About Radishes 


T is estimated (in a little estimate of my 

own,—nothing pretentious, just dashed off 
when I had the inspiration) that there are 
some odd million of commuters in the vicinity 
of New York. Of these, according to the same 
estimate, a large proportion have planted gar- 
dens this spring in view of the promised food 
shortage in the Fall. 

So far, without doubt, so good. 

Now, it is a well known agricultural fact, 
recognized by scientists the world over, so that 
I need dwell on it only in passing, that the 
radish is the one product that is universally suc- 
cessful in amateur gardens. No 
matter what else is reticent about 
coming up into the open, the radish 
may always be depended on fair- 
ly to crowd its way through the 
ground, and, if left alone, would 
probably pick itself, go into the 
kitchen and take a shower and cut 
itself into the approximate shape of 
a rose or a May-basket, ready for 
table use. 

Consequently, the commuter- 
gardener has a sentimental attach- 
ment for the radish, because it has 
so often been the only thing on his 
table that he could point to and 
say, “Yes, sir, right from our own 


By RoBERT C. BENCHLEY 


garden”; and, regardless of whether or not any- 
one in the family craves radishes, they are 
always planted as a sort of encouragement and 
pace-maker to the rest of the crops. 

Perhaps the import of what I am trying to 
make the public realize is beginning to dawn, 
in all its immensity, on the reader. Here we 
have (to quote the figures given above) some 
odd million of commuters, planting some odd 
million gardens and raising, in each one, some 
edd million radishes! By Fall it is obvious 
that, unless there is a providential blight of the 
radish crop, there is going to be something akin 
to the old Egyptian plague of locusts. 


And Now It Is Corrective Eating 


UST think of what the situation will be! 

Radishes at best are a sidedish. One could 
never make three meals a day from them. Or- 
ganizations could never get enthusiastic over a 
radish-bake on the beach. 

There is practically no way of getting rid of 
them in bulk. They have to be nibbled away. 
I think that the picture of a whole community 
trying to nibble away several billion radishes 
is too terrible to contemplate. Especially as 
they are not sure to be very good radishes, in 
fact, a large proportion of them being corky 
and suffering from arrested development. 

We may expect to see, in the early Fall, long 
lines of commuters from Jersey and Staten 
Island bringing in suit-cases full of radishes 
to drop into the North River, while the morn- 
ing trains from Long Island and Westchester 
will have to make special stops at the banks 
of the East and Harlem Rivers to allow their 


Drawn by 
George Wright 


The Captain of the Sixteenth Suburban Radish Lancers 


patrons to get out and empty their excess crops. 
I don’t want to be an alarmist, but I feel this 
thing pretty keenly, and I think that the least 
the Government could do, having got us into 
this mess, would be to contract to buy the sur- 
plus radishes and keep them in Washington. 
They could use them for pen-wipers in the 
clerical division of the Treasury Department. 

And, as if we did not have enough trouble on 
our hands, we are now informed in a pamphlet 
issued by The Corrective Eating Society, that 
most foods are incompatible with each other, 
and that, unless we arrange our diet so that 
each course is in perfect harmony with the 
others, the result is an explosion in the stomach, 
causing untold damage and uninsured loss. 

I doubt the wisdom of disseminating such 
information about simple household explosives 
at this time, as it places temptation in the path 
of many disaffected aliens who have, up to the 
present, been harmless because of the difficulty 
of purchasing trinitrotoluol in large quantities. 

On reading this Corrective Eating literature, 
what would be easier than for some unpleasant 
person, who wasn’t keen for having the world 
made safe for Democracy, to combine some of 
the foods listed as having incompatibility of 
temperament, put them up in cans, and dis- 
tribute them among our local Home Guards? 


A Plague of Potatoes 


TATOES, too, give great promise of being 
with us in the Fall in large numbers. It 
will be a poor table that won’t be able to offer 
at least seven kinds of potatoes to the meal, 
and, in most restaurants, there will probably 
be a bit of a bonus offered to patrons who will 
help deplete the stock. For instance, we may 
see on the card at Sherry’s: 
Golden Plover 
(With 2 potatoes, $2.00) 
Biscuit Tortoni 
(With 2 potatoes, $0.15) 
Créme Yvette 
(With 2 potatoes, the Sherry management 
will owe you 10 cents) 

And, speaking of food hoarding, it may be 
that next winter private wine cellars will be 
given over to storing rare tins of Yarmouth 
bloater or jars of asparagus tips. You may be in- 
vited to dinner at some Lucullan friend’s, and, 
during the course of the meal, he will lower his 
voice and call the old family retainer to his side, 
whispering guardedly “Meadows, go down to 

the wine cellar and get out a tin of 

Eureka Brand Clam Chowder, 

1916 vintage, and serve it in the 

liqueur glasses, . . . and, Mead- 

ows, while you are down there you 

might bring up one of the two rare 

old English mutton chops, I want . 
Mr. Throckmorton to see one.” 

I myself have set aside, in my 
collar drawer, a dish of rhubarb 
against a rainy day. You never 
can tell what may happen, and, 
laugh as you will now, the time may 
come when I will be pointed to as 
the man who had foresight enough 
to hoard a dish of rhubarb before 
the awful crash came. 
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The Watch on the Rhine 


And the New Flag in the Heavens 


Drawn by WALLACE MorGaNn 
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A MEMORY OF ELEONORA DUSE 


And of Her Acting in “La Citta Morta” 


LOOK back, several years, to a week I once 
spent in Zurich. Duse was there, playing 
in d’Annunzio’s dramas. I had never seen 
“La Citta Morta” on the stage, and, having 
translated it into English, I was particularly 
curious to see what impression it would make 
upon me as an acting play. I have changed 
none of my opinions about it, but some of 
my opinions have been a little more defined. 

Everything that has to be said or done by 
Duse becomes much more beautiful, gains no- 
bility and a kind of intellectual quality. 

I see now all the points at which “La Citta 
Morta,” that remarkable study in morbid and 
criminal nerves, becomes a 
representation of mere brutal 
madness. The whole of the 
second act, and particularly 
the confession of Leonardo 
to Alessandro, becomes even 
more unsatisfactory than it is 
in the play as one reads it; 
partly, no doubt, because the 
actor, whose business it was 
to listen in a quivering and 
agonized silence, listened 
with perfect composure, look- 
ing down calmly at his new 
brown leggings; but partly, 
also, because a confession so 
harrowing could not have 
been listened to in silence by 
any human being, and the 
play itself is at fault. 


ERE, if anywhere, there 

should have been some 
vivid action, some significant 
incident which, almost with- 
out words, should have set the 
truth naked between man and 
man; and there is no action, 
there are only many words. 

In “La Citta Morta” d’An- 
nunzio has neither accepted 
the conventional form of the 
drama, nor has he, like Mae- 
terlinck, created a wholly 
new and satisfying form. He 
has transplanted the novel to 
the stage, and by sheer force 
of emotion he has made these 
conversations absorbingly in- 
teresting, even when they are 
not, properly speaking, dra- 
matic. 

Whenever he attempts to 
make the ordinary stage ef- 
fects he does them crudely, 
and, unfortunately, he is not 
content to do without them 
altogether. But in the greater 
part of the play he does with- 
out them, and it is then that, 
by a very specious sort of sim- 
plicity, he creates an atmosphere, entirely his 
own, in which certain human beings, reduced to 
the elements of sensation, whatever is funda- 
mentally animal in the soul, move strangely and 
yet according to their nature, electrically alive, 
suffering all the agonies of instinct in conflict 
with instinct. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


“La Citta Morta” is almost more a poem 
than a play, and there is in it a beauty which 
is to be found in the work of no contemporary 
writers for the stage except Maurice Maeter- 
linck and W. B. Yeats. And this beauty is of 
an entirely individual kind, a poetry of sensa- 
tion, or of an emotion which is made up of a 
spiritual apprehension of the things of the 
senses. 

D’Annunzio dedicated “La Gioconda” to 
Eleonora Duse delle belle mani, and, in “La 
Citta Morta” he has made her blind, in order 
that she may see, as the blind do, with all her 
senses, and most with her hands. In “La 


ELEONORA DUSE 


A study, in crayon, by Franz Lenbach. This portrait was painted in 1887 (seven 
years before the painter’s death), when the actress was twenty-eight years old, 
and six years before her first appearance in America. 
collection of Mr. Leonard M. Thomas, by whose permission it is here reproduced 


Gioconda,” the symbolism is cruder, the poetry 
less delicate; the hands have to be crushed, that 
the absence of their beauty may be realized. 

But here how much of the poetry comes from 
that sense of touch, as the blind woman moves, 
with exquisite hesitations, about the room! The 
sense of hearing, too, the physical sense of the 


The head is now in the 


sun, of light and dark, not seen with the eyes, 
but felt through all the blood, comes into the 
very substance of the play, in which, for once, 
Duse can be herself the character which she 
represents. 

In all the plays into which this woman comes, 
you watch her exist on the stage, a beautiful 
human thing; and she moves, is silent, thinks 
or speaks or listens, and it is enough. When 
she is silent, her face has a mystery which is 
more significant than anything she can say; 
when she speaks, her voice is like a smile, 
like a caress, like a person: her voice is itself 
a woman. It has its physiognomy, with mor- 

tal pallors, dim anxieties, 
strange tendernesses. And 
how much, how often, is this 
great artist, this great woman, 
lost under the false and con- 
fusing lights of the stage, 
under the burden of indiffer- 
ent words, under the mask of 
faces which try vainly to be 
the face of Marguerite Gau- 
tier, a cocotte, or of Magda. In 
“La Citta Morta” she plays 
a part which is itself poetry, 
and she becomes suddenly at 
once herself and the part. 


HAT is acting? Is it to 

be oneself with the ut- 
most intensity, and to put that 
self into every character, or is 
it to have no self and to be a 
speaking mirror? In seeing 
Duse in “La Citta Morta,” 
one says, perhaps for the first 
time wholly: ‘This is not 
Duse, this is Anna;” and yet, 
after all Anna is Duse. For 
once there is nothing between 
herself and the character she 
has assumed, or only a veil 
which softens the outlines a 
little. It is Duse seen through 
a temperament, and the tem- 
perament is her own. 

This it is, for good and 
evil, to be greater than one’s 
art. Here is a woman who, 
in her own nature, is a great 
personal force, a force of 
beauty, subtlety, intellect, in- 
tensity, and, being more than 
an actress, is perhaps also 
less than an actress. She 
creates out of her own nature, 
her own flesh and blood and 
soul; and loses something of 
what is finest in herself as 
she descends to the imitation 
of outward realities and in 
her emotions, which is the 
business of the actress. 

In “La Citta Morta” she has a part on the 
level of her nature; a part which she can fill 
with her own nature, without overflowing or de- 
stroying it. She has nothing but beautiful words 
to speak, beautiful pictures to make, beautiful 
moods to render; nothing to do but to be herself : 
to rest from the destroying energy of imitation. 
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SPORTS FOR A WAR-TIME SUMMER 


The Increasingly Feminine Tone of Our Outdoor Diversions 


THE SKETCHES BY 
FISH 
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MOTORING 


It’s going to be a horrible Sum- 
mer for our lusty young athletes. 
No golf tournaments, no tennis 
championships; no college base- 
ball, or running; no polo, or spar- 
ring. Nothing but sea bathing 
(see opposite page). Nothing for 
them but motoring, canoodling, 
dancing, and working at the office 
in order to pay income taxes. The 
question arises whether or not it 
wouldn’t be almost as well for a 
chap to go to the blooming war 
and chuck the whole sport busi- 
ness? This picture shows the 
most dangerous of all the Sum- 
mer sports—automobiling. In- 
deed it may be said that a lad is 
never safe in a motor—when there 
is a lady about. Oh, and gentle 
Reader, do you believe in signs? 








CANOODLING 


SS Canoeing is practically the safest of all our 
OOO OO SL ‘ Summer sports. Safest because little attach- 


ae 

hy yo Owe : ments are virtually impossible while indulging 
“a i Sav: ve j in it. A sentimental sort of chap, when canoe- 
a <5 SF C ing, may drown, to be sure, but he is reasonably 
Se safe from the even greater menace of having an 
eager young lady drape herself around his neck 

like a svelte constrictor, an occurrence which is 
quite possible in motoring. When you propose 
in a canoe, don’t be afraid of shocking the river- 
side kingfishers—they are jolly well used to it. 























DANCING 


Dancing, this Summer, is 
just about as enlivening as 
taking a cup of camomile 
tea with two titled English 
women in a cathedral close. 
This is a little scene at 
Newport, shortly before the 
glorious Fourth. Note that 
the only youthful cavalier 
in sight is De Lancey Ise- 
lin Stuyvesant, a boy just 
home from Groton, who 
has been dancing with 
cae, Muriel Pitt Powyss 
is mother’s distinguished 
SLAVING guest for the Summer) un- 
What with the eighteen different kinds of til he is fed up with it 
taxes which Emperor William is causing us to the point of the tonsil. 
to pay into the Federal Treasury, a chap has 
got to slave away at the office this Summer, 
or else force his wife and children to go 
without the luxuries of life, that is, onions, 
motor cars, potatoes, diamonds, and eggs. 
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The Mosquito Fleet Off the Long Island Coast 


American Debutantes Discover a Method of Diverting the Attention of Four German Spies 
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Frances—and Two Other Stars 


HO said that dramatic stars found it difficult to co-operate in soldiers abroad. The society—under the direction of Minnie 
any great work? Whoever it was, should have lived to witness Dupree—has already accomplished wonders in the way of organ- 
the beneficent activities of The Stage Women’s War Relief Society. ization and hard work. The three bright, particular stars on 
This splendid group of women have literally given up their whole this page are Frances Starr, Chrystal Herne and (seated) Gladys 
leisure in order to create a competent and efficient unit to help our Hanson. Vanity Fair salutes them reverently and bares its head. 
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BATTLEFIELD POEMS 


The Work of British Soldier-Poets 


Decorations by Hugh Ferriss 












Note—After the war had been going on for a year or 
so, many of the British soldiers in the field took to the 
composition of poetry; sometimes as the result of 
direct inspiration and sometimes, perhaps, as a pas- 
time. An extraordinary proportion of this verse has 
been of a high poetic quality.. Much of it has been 
published in England, especially when the poet was 
already favorably known. The verses here published 
are all by poets practically unknown in this country. 















BEFORE ACTION 


By “EDWARD MELBOURNE” (\W. N. HODGSON) 
Lieut., Devon Regiment 






Killed in the Somme Advance, July, 1916 


B* all the glories of the day, 
And the cool evening’s benison: 
By the last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done: 
By beauty lavishly outpoured, 
And blessings carelessly received, 
By all the days that I have lived, 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 










By all of all men’s hopes and fears, 
And all the wonders poets sing, 
The laughter of unclouded years, 
And every sad and lovely thing: 
By the romantic ages stored 
With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his mad catastrophes, 
Make me a man, O Lord. 


I, that on my familiar hill, 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this:— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 





THE GRAVE 


By WILFRID J. HALLIDAY 
Private, 13th Battalion, West Yorks. Regiment 





5 ussite dug his grave by lantern light, 
A nameless German boy: 

A remnant from that hurried flight, 

Lost, wounded, left in hapless plight 
For carrion to destroy. 


They thought him dead at first until 
They felt the heart’s slow beat: 
So calm he lay, serene and still, 
It seemed a butchery to kill 
An Innocence so sweet. 





A movement of his lips, maybe 
To call his mother there: 

A tear, a smile of victory— 

Then easeful death proclaimed him free, 
Free from a tyrant’s care. 





Somewhere a mother droops and sighs 
For tidings long delayed: 

Somewhere a sister mourns and cries 

For him who in that cold grave lies, 

Dug by the foeman’s spade. 










INTO BATTLE 


By JULIAN GRENFELL, D. S. O. 
Captain, Royal Dragoons (B. E. F.) 
Died of Wounds 


— E naked earth is warm with Spring, 


And with green grass and bursting 


trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze; 


And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 


And a striving evermore for these; 
And he is dead who will not fight; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 


Take warmth, and life from the glowing 


earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 


Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend; 
They gently speak in the windy weather; 

They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 


The kestrel hovering by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 


The blackbird sings to him, “Brother, 


brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing 
Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing.” 


In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 
The horses show him nobler powers; 

O patient eyes, courageous hearts! 


And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 


And only Joy of Battle takes 


Him by the throat, and makes him blind, 
Through joy and blindness he shall know, 


Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings; 


But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 


And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


DAD 0’ MINE 


By E. F. WILKINSON, M. C. 
Lieut., 108th Battalion, West Yorks. 


(Leeds Rifles) 
IDSWMMER-DAY and the mad world 
a-fighting, 


Fighting in holes, Dad o’ Mine. 
Nature’s old spells are no longer delighting 
Passion-filled souls, Dad o’ Mine. 
Vainly the birds in the branches are singing, 
Vainly the sunshine its message is bringing, 
Over the green-clad earth, stark hate is flinging 
Shadow for shine, Dad o’ Mine, 
Shadow for shine. 


No one dare prophesy when comes an end to it, 
End to the strife, Dad o’ Mine. 

When we can take joy and once again bend to it 
What’s left of life, Dad o’ Mine. 

Yet for one day we'll let all slip behind us, 

So that your birthday, Dad, still may remind us 

How strong yet supple the bonds are that bind us 
Through shade and shine, Dad o’ Mine, 
Through shade and shine. 


Leagues lie between us, but leagues cannot sever 
Links forged by Love, Dad o’ Mine, 
Bonds of his binding are fast bound forever, 
Future will prove, Dad o’ Mine. 
Your strength was mine, since [ first lisped your 
name, Dad, 
Your thoughts were my thoughts at lesson or 
game, Dad, 
In childhood’s griefs, it was ever the same, Dad, 
Your hand round mine, Dad o’ Mine, 
Your hand round mine. 


Strengthened by shadow and shine borne to- 
gether, 
Comrades and chums, Dad o’ Mine, 
We shall not falter thro’ fair or foul weather, 
Whatever comes, Dad o’ Mine. 
So in the years to be when you grow older, 
Age puts his claims in and weakness grows 
bolder; 
We'll stand up and meet them, Dad, shoulder to 
shoulder, 
Your arm in mine, Dad o’ Mine, 
Your arm in mine. 


TO MY MOTHER 


By S. DONALD COX 
Rifleman, 205 C. L. R., London Rifle Brigade 


yf I should fall, grieve not that one so weak 
And poor as I, 
Should die. 
Nay! though thy heart should break 
Think only this: that when at dusk they speak 
Of sons and brothers of another one, 
Then thou canst say—“I too had a son; 


He died for England’s sake!” 
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THE WHITE STUDIO 





































































































Doing Their Blooming Bit at the Winter Garden 
The Shubert Attraction Is Blossoming With Feminine Trumpet Vines and Lady Flag Flowers 
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uti batiste, with iow bust, incurved 
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FOUR PICTURES, CHOSEN AT RANDOM, FROM THE PAGES OF OUR EXCELLENT CONTEMPORARY, 


Some of them are even encountered in the advertising pages of Vanity Fair 
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“THE CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW” 








A WORD ON THE CORSET REVIEW 


An Intimate Article in Which Vanity Fair Exhibits a High Degree of Esprit de Corset 


has met with a little difficulty in estab- 

lishing itself as a profitable magazine 
property. A short time after we first appeared 
in this world of woe, the German Emperor and 
the American paper manufacturers entered into 
a Hate compact, with the avowed purpose of 
giving to our life on earth something the char- 
acter of a brisk Inferno. But, praise be to 
Allah, we have at last flattened their shoulders 
against the mat, and will soon be paying our 
excess profit taxes to a variety of City, State 
and Federal governments. 

It’s not bad sport, though, this game of start- 
ing a new magazine. Two American pub- 
lishers a day, on the average, go in for it, and 
two American publishers a day, on the average, 
fall back lifeless on to a mound of liabilities 
and notes of hand. We began to think that 
nobody was ever going to turn the trick—except 
Vanity Fair. 

But then, just as we were ambling about and 
saying to our friends, “Oh, there’s absolutely 
nothing to it, old dear. All it takes is brains 
and a bulgy bean,” we became aware of a 
serious rival in our peculiar publishing field. 
Vanity Fair has always yearned, in its poor 
weak way, to delight the ladies, and—because 
of that yearning—to represent as adequately as 
possible the great corset industry of America. 


Vim FAIR, to be perfectly candid, 


E have tried, in our advertising pages, to 
make the industry prosper and blossom 
among such of our Social Register subscribers 
as are—because of pre-natal biological influ- 
ences—compelled to tolerate the tyranny of its 
arbitrary decrees. But we must yield, in our 
efforts and yearnings, to a worthier competitor; 
to a lusty young magazine that has lately 
reached our desk, and that bears the title of 
“The Corset and Underwear Review.” 
This youngster is booming along on its 
earthly career with a great deal of promise, a 


goodly store of optimism, and many, many 
pages of paid advertising. It announces, on 
its title page, that it is devoted exclusively to 
“Corsets, Underwear, Negligees, and the Allied 
Lines.” Youthful military students—say at 
Plattsburg or Madison Barracks—will, we are 
convinced, want to know more about those 
Allied Lines. 

The editorial matter in the current issue of 
the new magazine begins a little brusquely. It 
starts right in with a smashing editorial en- 
titled, ““How About a Southern Corset Club?” 
It says scathing things about the South for 
not having founded a Corset Club long before 
this. Will Southerners, it asks, permit people 
to say that the South is lacking in a proper 
spirit of harmony and co-operation—a true 
esprit de corset, as it were? We feel that we 
must echo the Review’s well deserved castiga- 
tion of the South when it thunders forth that 
unanswerable question, “Why is it that the 
Southern Corset and Brassiére men do not get 
together ?” 

Yes, they seem to be extremely clubby people, 
these brassiere and corset gentlemen. The Re- 
view before us is filled with pictures of rollick- 
ing banquets given by various corset associa- 
tions. The industry can’t call it a day, it would 
seem, unless at least one corset association 
holds a grand fraternal banquet. Corset manu- 
facturing is unquestionably the life. 


UT it is chiefly because of its photographic 

illustrations that ‘The Corset and Under- 
wear Review” outshines even Vanity Fair— 
with its timid and retiring little groups of rhyth- 
mic ladies running wild beside the sea. Every 
photograph in the pages before us looks like 
an illustration from ‘What a Young Man 
Ought to Know.” They are so refreshingly 
unconventional, the ladies who pose for the 
corset photographs. Their home life evidently 
has something of the easy informality of a fire. 


They consider that if a woman is dressed as 
far as her brassiere (either up or down) she is 
correctly costumed for any at-home affair. 
Charming little domestic scenes are pictured in 
the Review, showing how adaptable is this free, 
comfortable, yet essentially womanly attire, to 
the exigencies of everyday life. One lady so 
clad, is smiling hospitably over a tea-cup; an- 
other is chatting over the teleplrone; another 
eagerly opens her morning’s mail; still another 
is fearlessly feeding her property gold-fish. 


OW and then one of the ladies in the photo- 

graphs will go so far as to wear a dress, but 
in that case the most vital part of the dress 
is accommodatingly made transparent, so that 
there can be no confusion as to the secret undu- 
lations of her stays. The ladies mirrored in 
the pages of our youthful rival are of all types— 
the slender, willowy kind; the delicately curved 
sort; even one or two of that ripe, full-blown 
variety technically known as the “Average to 
Stout.” 

And the advertisements ! 

They are absolutely absorbing. As the 
blurbs at the head of the sex stories in the 
Hearst periodicals always say, we defy you to 
put down the magazine until you have finished 
them. The names of the advertised articles are 
things to dream over. The geniuses who name 
the dining cars and the apartment houses must 
name corsets as a side-line. Their deft Italian 
hands are apparent in such melodious yet dig- 
nified titles as ‘Roberta,’ “La Camille,’ 
“Kabo,” “Lyra,” and “La Greque.” And then 
there is the purposefulness so delicately éx- 
pressed in the evocative titles of ‘Reduso,” 
“Ventilo,” and “Just-like-Nature.” 

But the advertising section isn’t devoted to 
corsets alone,—oh, dear, no; its mission is 
more intimate. There are advertisements of 
negligées, lingerie—all the little things that 
must have inspired the (Continued on page 88) 








GUERNSEY CATTLE ARE GAINING FAST IN FAVOR 
The Yellow and White Breed Commands Ever Increasing Prices 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 





PPRECIATION in dollars and sense of the won- 
derful ability of Guernsey cattle to produce large 
quantities of milk, of the kind which the lay- 
man calls “rich” and the expert calls “high in butter 
fat,” is being manifested frequently nowadays. Longer 
and longer prices are being paid for registered animals 
of this breed at private sale, but it is in the auction 
ring that they are demonstrating especially the high 
esteem in which they are held by those who are inter- 
ested in dairy cattle. 

There is method in the madness of those who bid 
hard and persistently for the ‘yellow and white uns” 
because at the milk pail they come as near performing 
the miracle of lifting oneself by one’s bootstraps—to 
mix the metaphor a trifle—as a living creature can. 
Cows that as a breed give an average of about ten 










































May Minuet, a cow of exceptional breeding and fine 
performance at the milk pail, which fetched $2,060 
at auction this Spring. Her calf at foot fetched 
$1,010. The calf’s sire has since brought $8,000 








times their own weight in milk a year; 
milk containing nearly half their own 
weight in butter fat, or more than half in 
butter, are not to be lightly considered. 
They are, perhaps, the most remarkable 
machines in the world. Certainly man 
can take much credit for developing their 
natural aptitudes to their present stage of 
efficiency. That the value of this develop- 
ment is recognized is clearly shown by the 
fact that in three of the large sales during 
the past twelve months, about 260 ani- 
mals—including a number of bull calves— 





In the auction ring at Florham Farms, where 102 
animals sold for $58,995. Many enthusiastic Guern- 
sey breeders can be identified around this particular 
sawdust trail, gathered from all parts of the country 






Ultra Rose, a heif- 
er by Ne Plus 
Ultra, which was 
bid in for $1,825 


Half sisters who 
are a bit shy, al- 
though they 
brought $1,300 
apiece at auction 





Imported Honoria’s Sequel II, winner of many 
prizes in the British Isles, including the King’s 
Cup and the Peer Challenge Trophy for 1916 


were knocked down for a total of about $180,000. 


VERAGE prices under the hammer are con- 
stantly going up, and the year has seen the 
record price for a cow of the breed as well: $6,150, 
which was paid by C. L. A. Whitney, of Albany, 
for Langwater Dairymaid at F. Lothrop Ames’ 
sale at North Easton, Mass. The pictures on this 
page show some of the most important animals sold 
last month at the third annual auction from J. L. 
Hope’s herd at Florham Farms, that wonderful 
estate at Madison, N. J., established by the late 
H. McK. Twombley. There Guernsey men—and 
women—from all parts of the country were assem- 
bled, and did signal honor to the breed. 
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A Boudoir Incident—Shortly After the Close of the Present War 


CHARACTERS: 


EVANGELINE St. Recis, an American heiress visiting 
one of the great capitals of Europe. 


Orro WITTLESBACH. 


The scene is laid in a luxuriously furnished boudoir. 
The year is 1920. EvANGELINE, dressed in a gor- 
geous gown of sequins and satin, gazes at a tiny 
jeweled watch set in a ring, on her third finger. 


VANGELINE: Eight-thirty. He will 
E soon be here! (Musingly) How happy 
I am—and yet, how unhappy. (She 

sinks onto a cushion rug of rose and gold, be- 
fore the fire.) Sometimes I am afraid, it is all 
so perfect. And of late I have had a feeling— 
almost a suspicion. (A knock is heard.) 

(Otto Wittlesbach enters. He is a tall, 
blond young man, in evening clothes.) 

Otto: My darling! 

EVANGELINE: Beloved! 

(They stand clasped in each other’s arms.) 

Orto (after a long pause): My angel, you 
must leave me and sit there (indicates a chair 
a few feet away). ‘There is something I must 
tell you, and with you in my arms I have no 
strength. Go, beloved. (He kisses her pas- 
sionately, and thrusts her into the chair.) 

EVANGELINE: Something you must tell me? 

Otto: Yes—tonight—I am resolved. 

EVANGELINE (smiling tenderly): You have 
had tea with another woman ? 

Orto (sternly): You jest. 


EVANGELINE (still playfully): You have 
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lost at cards? Otto, you are in real trouble? 
My dearest, what is it? (comes to him). 

Otro (pushing her away): No—go back— 
I must tell you. (Clasps his forehead) How 
can I, how can I? 

EVANGELINE (leaning forward and watch- 
ing him intently): You have something to tell 
me—-something about—your—past ? 

Orto (pacing the floor): Yes, my past. 

EVANGELINE (to herself): 1 knew it. 1 
feared it from the first. (There is a long 
silence. Evangeline gazes into the fire. Otto 
continues to walk up and down.) 

EVANGELINE (finally speaks in a strained 
whisper): Otto, is it—so—very—had ? 

Otto (agonizedly): It is terrible. 

EVANGELINE (twisting her lace handkerchief 
into shreds): You have loved another woman? 

Otro (violently): No. It is worse. 

EVANGELINE: You—are—already married ? 

Orto: No! 

EVANGELINE (begins to sob): 
been in jail? 

Otto (shaking his head): It is still worse. 
(There is another silence, broken only by 
Evangeline’s sobbing. Suddenly Otto speaks.) 

Otto: You will never forgive me! It is too 
terrible. My darling, you will cease to love me 
forever. And yet I mist tell you. (He sinks 
into a chair and buries his head in his hands. 
Evangeline watches him tenderly.) 

EVANGELINE: My dearest, I love you. I 
can forgive you anything. (fe lifts his head— 


You have 


hope returns. They gaze into each other's eyes. 
Then he springs to his feet.) 

Orro: No, it cannot—it must not be. ‘The 
disgrace—the horror! I cannot tell you. 

EVANGELINE (still on her knees): Nothing 
is too terrible. I will bear anything. 

Otto (looking at her sharply): Anything? 

EVANGELINE (clasping her hands dramati- 
cally upon her heart): Anything! 

Orro: Then (he hesitates, then speaks 
abruptly, desperately). It is about my father. 
He was once a King. (Jivangeline recoils as 
though he had struck her. She covers her eyes.) 

EVANGELINE: No—not that! 

Orto (tragically): Yes—that. (Evangeline 
crouches, panting, on the floor.) 

Orro (coming towards her): Evangel- 
ine (she rises and backs aways from him, 
horror in her face). 

EVANGELINE: Don’t touch me! 

Orro: You said 

EvANGELINE: I .never guessed—I never 
dreamed—— (She breaks down and hides 
her face in her hands.) 

Orto (sorrowfully): Then it is good-bye? 
(Evangeline nods silently. Olto turns and 
goes slowly from the room. I:vangeline stretches 
out her arms towards the retreating figure and 
starts to follow. Then she stops, the look of 
horror returning. Her arms drop to her side.) 

EvANGELINE: How horrible. A King.—His 
father! (She falls unconscious to the floor.) 

CURTAIN. 

















A CONVERSATION. AT THE CAFE ROYAL 


intention of going to a music-hall. But 

I had not got far along the Strand when 
I met Scaramouch the poet and Saint-Just the 
revolutionary. Scaramouch is irresistible when 
he insists: the three of us fancied ourselves to 
be poets: and when three poets meet, it is 
enough for one of them to have made up his 
mind. So presently we found ourselves in the 
Café Royal. Saint-Just quenched a modest 
thirst with a small lager; I, who can never 
drink beer except in Germany, ordered a ver- 
mouth; Scaramouch gratified his fantasy with 
an absinthe. It was not the absinthe, nor the 
vermouth, nor the lager; but we soon began 
talking metaphysics. 


| STARTED out the other night with the 


O it was that we began to discuss the prob- 

lem of existence. The ideal man, to Scara- 
mouch, is Shakespeare; to Saint-Just, Buddha. 
“Starve yourself for three weeks,” said Saint- 
Just, with his fervent seriousness, ‘‘and then 
light will come to you: then you will be in a 
condition to receive it.” ‘Let me rather,” re- 
torted Scaramouch, fierily, ‘“‘be as° Hercules 
when he went to call on the Danaides: only 
thus can one front the problems of the universe 
as they should be fronted.” And he sipped 
his absinthe. For my part I confess that I have 
never been very anxious to solve problems. I 
never succeeded in solving those of Euclid when 
I was at school, and I scarcely fancy I am 
likely to have greater success with more difficult 
ones now. Still, it is interesting once in a 
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while, in the Café Royal, watching the smoke 
curl upward from one’s cigarette, to set the 
mind at work on the trick of “spiral ascension- 
ist.” As interesting as it is useless—that we 
all-know. So when the problems had been 
examined in all their angles, and problem 
superimposed upon problem till they touched 
the ceiling, I was rejoiced to find that the con- 
versation was slipping round towards art. The 
soul in art: that was how we slid imperceptibly 
into the subject. Not that the soul in art seems 
to me of much more interest than the soul in 
itself—at all events as matter for discussion. 
But the Café Royal in art—that, if you like, 
has its interest! And I was soon confessing 
to them that I had written a poem about the 
Café Royal—something modern—modernity in 
poetry. 
AMBIGUE 

Is there a meaning in your mystery, 

Strange eyes, so cold, so mirror-like, whose smile 

Lures, but declares not? What determinate wile 
Lurks in that passionate ambiguity ? 
How steadily your gaze from him to me 

Turns all its jewelled brilliance! For the man, 

He holds you, by his purse-strings, while he can. 
He holds you—as the fisher holds the sea! 
Sphynx, I adore you, I am at your feet. 

(Heed not the man: I speak but through the eyes!) 

But do not hear me: change not: nay, smile thus 

For ever with that air ambiguous. 
What lies beneath it? Nay, I know not, sweet, 
Nor if the snake is in your paradise. 


HERE is an impression, which, at all 
events, is after nature. Shall our theoriz- 
ings decide that its being so is a merit or a 


defect? All art is founded upon truth, we 
were told once; upon lies, affirms a modern 
apostle. ‘The nearest approach to nature—to 
nature which may be beautiful or which may 
be ugly in itself; or the exclusive preoccupation 
with beauty—which is the legitimate aim of 
the artist? First principles in art!—as uscless 
a search, perhaps, as the search for other kinds 
of first principles. It is not in the Café Royal, 
certainly, that one can find the answer; and so 
we fell again to questioning other matters— 
religion, conduct, the present, the future. 
Saint-Just, like all revolutionaries, is a vision- 
ary, and he mildly but confidently asserted his 
power to foretell the- future. ‘Well,” said 
Scaramouch, ‘“‘you can foresee a revolution, can 
you? I can foresee the Cromwell, the Napo- 
leon, who will come after, and master the revo- 
lution. It is not very difficult to foresee the 
future of nations.” And he began puffing his 
pipe vigorously. “In a million of years or so,” 
he went on, “you’ll admit that the world will 
be done for, used up, burnt out, a mere moon, 
without inhabitants, without memory of 
Shakespeure, without memory of Oscar Wilde, 
of you and me—” but here the smoke from his 
pipe obscured him, and I lost the conclusion 
from these comfortable premises. My cigar- 
ette had gone out, like our speculations, which 
had come to nothing—not even a conviction. 

And, outside, impenetrably shut off from us, 
and from our deliberations, until our time came 
to rise and go forth, there was the night, there 
were the stars. 
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An interesting experiment in color and cement designed for a garden wall or a space in an architectural facade 














Figure exemplifying the sculptor’s splendid feeling for vitality and force 


HARLES CARY RUMSEY, a large 

exhibition of whose work marked the 
opening of the new Sculptors’ Gallery, at 
142 East 40th Street, New York, is one 
of the younger sculptors who go their 
own way, experimenting, and finding out 
many inventions, without any apparent 
regard to the manner in which the thing 
done is likely to strike the critic, be he 
amateur or professional. One trouble 
about the sculpture seen in our shows is 
that it suggests too frequently and too 
poignantly the order duly executed, with 
the private patron, or the fussy commit- 
tee, in the background, to exhort, ad- 
monish or condemn. Under such cir- 
cumstances whatever is strong must be 
cut out as brutal, and everything must 
be carried so far, in the direction of 
smoothness and primness, that the life 
goes out of the composition. 

Even those who do not understand 
Rumsey’s work must admit that it is 
quite without the affectation of what 
might be called studio-vigor. When 
struggle and stress are suggested by 
him, it is clear that, whatever has been 
eliminated as unnecessary, for the artis- 
tic purpose, the result is based ultimately 
on very sound and close observation. 

Certain experiments in color and ce- 
ment by Rumsey are very interesting. 
They suggest, in the decorative quality 
of the design, the part that they could 
readily play in giving an added touch of 
interest to the right sort of garden wall. 
They are obviously intended to ‘‘weath- 
er,” and can be counted cn to grow finer 
when reached by wind and rain. 


The Sculpture of Charles Cary Rumsey 


An Artist Whose Plastic Expression of Force Is Based on the Soundest and Closest Observation 
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ART PATRONS AND ART JOBBERS 


The Artistic Duty Which Confronts American Lovers of Art 


a O art in New York!” 
“America can not produce artists!” 


“We have, as a country, no artistic 
atmosphere!” 

These are but a few of the commonplaces 
which we constantly have dinned into our ears 
by our native and foreign critics. No attempt, 
however, is made by them—or by anybody—to 
improve artistic conditions in this country, and 
there is little doubt that, in a sense, their asser- 
tions are, in a measure, justified! 

The point they never make, however, and the 
point which is perhaps the keynote to our mel- 
ancholy situation is that, with one or two nota- 
ble exceptions, America is absolutely devoid of 
any patrons of art. 

In making this sweeping assertion I am, of 
course, omitting the patrons of music, for in 
that respect, at least, our public and private 
taste seems to have improved and developed at 
a surprising rate. 

But music is, in every sense, more eclectic, 
more catholic, more wide in its immediate ap- 
peal than any of the arts. 

But I meant only to discuss those arts that 
comprise painting and decoration, and so I 
reaffirm, and energetically, that America has 
produced no body of true art patrons. It has 
merely produced a wealthy group of rich collec- 
tors of paintings, tapestries and antique rari- 
ties. America so far has not produced any 
dilettanti, in the European sense of the word: 
the kind of people who are brimful of artistic 
enthusiasm, who uphold the work of living 
artists, and who go in for the new thing in art, 
wherever they see in it a trace of genius. 


Stifling the Young Artist 


UCH patrons of art as those seem entirely 

missing in our country. In Europe there 
are thousands of these people; people who are, 
in the true sense, patrons of art. They are 
either rich, or powerful, and they are able, by 
their encouragement and appreciation—not 
necessarily of the individual work produced, 
but of the spirit which actuates and prompts 
the artist in all of his activities—to further the 
development of an artist, and to help him in 
extending his powers in the right direction. 

If only, over here, one could convince our 
so-called art patrons of the truth that it is not 
alone the art of the past that matters, but that 
the art of the present and of the future are of 
equal importance, we might all take courage. 
But, at the present time, there is apparently no 
justification for any such Utopian dream. 

A young artist in this country must either 
face starvation or else consent to “adapt” his 
art to commercial purposes; which is only an- 
other way of saying that he must lower his 
standards and ideals so as to bring them to the 
level on which they are likely to appeal to the 
taste of the uninspired public. 

Architects, builders, manufacturers, decora- 
tors, and even department stores, seem to 
squeeze every inch of originality and imagina- 
tion out of the work of our young painters and 
sculptors. 

After the artist’s creative powers and imagi- 
native qualities have gradually been stifled by 
this spirit of commercial enterprise, and even if 
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he begins to realize that the financial results of 
this stifling process have been excellent, he finds 
himself confronted by an inability to return, at 
will, to his standard of a former day. He re- 
alizes that his power to create works of art, in 
the vein of his former ambitions, has been 
irremediably swept away by his concessions to 
a purely commercial demand. 

‘And if, after some years of commercial work, 
the artist finds that his offerings fail to attract 
his ‘“‘customers” as much as before, the dealers 
have a way of withdrawing their commissions 
and leaving the young man to begin his strug- 
gles alone again, minus his enthusiasm and 
minus his earlier standards and ideals. 


The Cases of Whistler and Sargent 


HIS is merely a statement of cases ob- 

served in New York—cases of daily occur- 
rence. Fortunate is the young artist here if, 
after many disappointments, he finds some 
more or less commercial work which is suffi- 
ciently remunerative to keep the wolf from his 
door. But all of his vital value; all of his true 
artistic message, all of his cravings for new 
forms in art, all the genius which might have 
been developed in him by encouragement and 
enthusiasm, all these have been utterly lost to 
the world. 

Whistler and Sargent, whose artistic develop- 
ment and encouragement were obtained in Eu- 
rope, happened to belong to families blessed 
with generous means. They had, therefore, 
every chance and every opportunity extended to 
them. But it is not to such artists I refer, but 
to young men who have no other advantages 
than talent, perhaps even genius, and who are 
never able to mature and ripen, owing to the 
lack of encouragement from our dealers and 
art patrons. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent 
every year by American “patrons” in acquiring 
masterpieces of bygone days; panels by Frago- 
nard, or a Duchess of Devonshire by Gains- 
borough, or landscapes by Corot, or tapestries, 
or furniture, or objets d’art, or old prints, mar- 
bles and silverware. Well, all that is of course 
in every way laudable. It is a splendid work 
to fill our galleries with these valuable treas- 
ures, but would it not be even more splendid if 
one could induce our art-patron-millionaires 
occasionally to forego investments in master- 
pieces of absolute and intrinsic value, and per- 
suade them, rather, to use such sums for the en- 
couragement of a truly American national art? 


The American Capitalist to Blame 


R, if this is asking too much of them, could 

they not afford to divide their purchases, 
and so satisfy both their conservative tastes in 
art, and at the same time help the struggling 
and nascent art of their own country ?. 

It must strike every one as obvious that fur- 
thering American art means a much loftier use 
of one’s wealth than buying ancient canvases 
and objets d’art abroad! It means employing 
one’s money in ways for which at present there 
is little precedent in this country. It may, of 
course, mean little visible or tangible glory to 
the collector for a long time to come, for much 


wealth and many years must be expended in 
building up our artistic structure, in infusing 
confidence, in raising the downtrodden and 
stifled spirits of our artists; in spending money 
without hope of any immediate material com- 
pensation, but in spending it, nevertheless, in- 
telligently—and_ lavishly. 

To an American mind, this may seem an 
absurd course to advocate. It suggests a gam- 
ble, without the immediate excitement of the 
stock exchange. It means backing American 
artists whose names are wholly unknown, and 
this, to many of our great collectors, would be 
merely an evidence of lunacy. 

But, to my mind, this very lunacy is exactly 
what should separate art patrons and collectors 
from art jobbers and dealers. 

An interesting question might here be raised. 
Can our typical American capitalist—generally 
a man of great ability in a business sense and 
one who, for the most part, has made his wealth 
in a diametrically different way—adapt himself 
to the point of view that some of the money he 
has amassed ought to be spent for the sake of 
an abstract ‘‘idea”—an idea possibly involving 
failure? ; 

It should be brought home to all art patrons 
in this country that they must not be satisfied 
to remain artistic collectors but that their part 
should also comprise the much greater role of 
artistic stimulators. 


Why Not Copy the Europeans? 


T seems to me that many Americans, whose 

means are sufficiently large, would find this 
a very fascinating role to assume. Eventually, 
no doubt, such a role might grow into an ab- 
sorbing and compelling lifework, increasing 
proportionately as the benefits achieved became 
more tangible. The women in this country 
have such extraordinary energy (even if their 
lords and masters are too busily engaged in 
mercantile occupations) that they could do an 
immense amount of good on their own account 
in the direction of art stimulation. 

What, you ask, will be expected of such bene- 
factors? I can only refer them to the history 
of France, or of Italy, where, without the 
stimulus of such real art patrons as Isabella 
d’Este, Francois I, and many others, there 
would have been little art with which to fill our 
American galleries and private palaces! 

We need not, however, go back so far to 
find art patrons in the real sense of the word. 
I need only mention one well known woman in 
Paris for instance who, having been_ born 
wealthy and with social position, devotes most 
of her fortune to the financial encouragement 
of any promising young artists or to the promo- 
tion of any and every vital new movement in art. 

If you walk through some exhibition in 
Paris—whether it be devoted to decoration, to 
painting, or to any of the other arts—you are 
pretty certain to see a card (attached to some of 
the exhibits) bearing the words, “Acquired by 
the Countess de B.” Again, if you happen to 
be in some studio in the Latin quarter which 
you thought a studio of your own discovering, 
you will perhaps find the artist engaged on a 
great mural painting which, he will tell you, is 
a commission given (Continued on page 88) 
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The dogs are trained to carry messages as well as to 
act as scouts and searchers for the wounded. Unlike 
the homing pigeon, they are useful for this work in 
more than one direction and will go back and forth 
swiftly and faithfully in this dangerous service 


Hans is by no means an alien enemy. He is both will- 
ing and able to draw supplies for Uncle Sam. It has 
been suggested that dogs of this Teuton breed work- 
ing for their adopted country be named, as are some 
new war vessels, after American-German patriots 









Mrs. Leo F. F. Wanner of Hemp- 
stead with Filax, one of many dogs 
she is training for Red Cross work 























A squad of Mr. Ford’s dogs on aircraft patrol here making light of a nine-foot hurdle 
HERE are approximately 
10,000 dogs in actual war 

service on the various Euro- 

pean fronts at present. In the 

United States there are cer- 

tainly not more than two score 

which have received training 

for this work and of these a 

still smaller number have been 

fully trained. Thus far, 
neither the War Department 
in any of its branches nor the 

American Red Cross has re- 

ceived authorization either to 

buy or to accept dogs for am- 
bulance, scouting or other field 
service. Legislation is now 
pending, however, in. Con- 
gress to permit the taking over 
by the Government of trained 
dogs for army service. The 
passage of these bills, which 
are in the hands of Senator 

Brady of Idaho, is being ad- 

vocated by all those who are 

familiar with the remarkable 
work of dogs with the armies 
in Europe. The breeds chiefly 


Shepherd breed has_ proved 
conspicuously successful. One 
of its outstanding qualities is 
that it can be taught to do its 
work silently. The dogs will 
search out. a wounded man, 
bring in his helmet, handker- 
chief or a bit of clothing and 
lead the stretcher bearers to 
the spot where he lies, all 
without giving tongue. Mem- 
bers of. the German Shepherd 
Dog Club of America are ac- 
tively working for the estab- 
lishment of training camps 
and the immediate mobiliza- 
tion of dogs for the war. Miss 
Anne Tracy, who is one of 
the club’s officers, is on the 
legislative firing line at Wash- 
ington to further this work. 
Pictures on this page show 
some of the dogs which Free- 
man <A. Ford of Pasadena, 
Cal., has in training now. 
Training work is quietly going 
on by private enterprise from 
coast to coast and a compre- 





in use there are Airedales, : a a ee a So 1 hensive Government plan for 
Rottweilers, .Doberman Pin- , — se aoa Sua ese as the use of the dogs is eagerly 
schers and German Shepherd Freeman A. Ford’s dog Adolph is here seen trying gently to rouse a vounded man whom ke awaited. An important part of 
dogs. Of these, the German has found. In the small picture Lorelei is bringing in the hat of another wounded soldier the work is training trainers. 


Dogs of War and Dogs of Mercy 


Many German Shepherd Dogs Are Prepared to Prove That They Are Good Americans 
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The Response of Italy to the Poetry of D’Annunzio 


MERICA and England have never re- 
Aver! to the enthusiasm, the patriot- 
ism and the passion of their contempo- 
rary national poets during war times. They 
have gone into battle exhorted by politicians, 
counseled by statesmen, led by soldiers and in- 
spired by a common conviction of right and 
justice. But their great poets have never been 
literary torchbearers leading the way to victory 
and voicing the will of the people in triumphant 
and invincible song. 

In the critical days of our Civil War there 
was no poet, not even the impassioned and pro- 
foundly American Walt Whitman, who could 
turn the tide of public opinion one way or the 
other. Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” was written to replace the jingle 
“John Brown’s Body.” The jingle and not 
Mrs. Howe’s poem inspired the victorious 
armies of the North. 

Martial music has always drowned out the 
voice of the Anglo-Saxon poet. Kitchener's 
mob sang “Tipperary” from Picadilly to the 
Marne—and beyond! And it, will probably 
be “Tipperary” and not Francis Scott Key’s 
“Star Spangled Banner” that will cheer our 
men on the long, long way to the French front. 

War, the greatest of all literary themes, the 
dedication of the spirit to heroism, the surren- 
der of the flesh to pain, silenced the modern 
poets of England. During the days of mobili- 
zation, during the tragic weeks that followed, 
during England’s anguish, preparation and 
sacrifice, there was not a single English poet 
who lifted his voice in encouragement. Nor 
did any English poet put the impetus and the 
patriotism of the English soul into heroic and 
inspiring verse. Kipling, John Masefield, Ser- 
vice, Noyes, Rupert Brooke, Dobson and 
Bridges have all touched the heart strings of 
England since then, but their verse has not 
counted a feather’s weight in the political or 
patriotic scale. When they spoke, England 
had already faced the issue. The hour of 
England’s trial did not produce a great national 

ft. 

America did not find her national poet dur- 
ing the crisis that has just passed. Now that 
she has finally entered the war, may she expect 
inspiration, the inestimable gift of courage, 
faith and love from her writers and poets? 
May she expect any of them to strike the spark 
of supreme national enthusiasm? Or must she, 
too, be content with “Tipperary” ? 


HE Latin countries of Europe—on the 

other hand—have always been stirred to 
action as much by the eloquence of their poets 
as by the exhortations of their political and 
military leaders. De Lisle’s ‘“Marseillaise,” 
ushered in liberty for France. Victor Hugo 
wept for the lost provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine and kept the national conscience of 
France alive to its duty. Carducci mourned 
L’Italia Irredenta and immortalized the long- 
ing and the humiliation of the exiled Italians 
living under Austrian rule in Istria, Dalmatia 
and Trentino. 

When Belgium was invaded by the Germans 
at the beginning of the present war, two great 
Belgian poets, Emile Verhaeren and Maurice 
Maeterlinck, wrote with heartbroken passion 
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and fiery patriotism. Maeterlinck did more 
for Belgium than any other man could possibly 
have done at the time. He spoke in Paris, 
London, Milan and Rome, arousing sympathy 
and gaining support wherever he went. Ver- 
haeren was inspired by the Belgian people’s un- 
swerving devotion to a patriotic ideal. Before 
his death he wrote a poetic record of his coun- 
try’s martyrdom which stirred the world. 

Italy, too, found her poet, the poet destinato 
da Dio, in Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

When war was declared in 1914—and before 
Italy had joined the Allies—D’Annunzio was 
in France. He remained there during the 
mobilization. In the year that followed he 
saw the political and spiritual re-birth of 











GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


The very last word in'modern poets. He 
rides a man-made Pegasus over the 
enemy’s lines, and responds with sonnets 
to the false notes of the Austrian lyre 











France. He believed that the time had come 
for the breaking of Italy’s unnatural alliance 
with Austria and the union of the two greatest 
Latin nations. He believed that the union of 
Italy and France would pave the way to a 
broader Latin culture. 

But Italy wavered. 

For political and economic reasons, there was 
a year of stormy neutrality. D’Annunzio from 
France sent appeal after appeal to the Italians. 
He urged them to declare war, to break with 
their hereditary enemy, to regain the Northern 
provinces and make the dreams of Mazzini and 
Cavour a reality for the new Italy. 

“Hope! Believe! Prepare.” Thus ran his 
endless exhortations. He pleaded with them 
in prose and in verse! He wrote letters to his 


friends; he slaved over magazine articles and 
newspaper editorials. During the year of 
Italy’s hesitant neutrality he was never silent. 


8 eke ere did not return to Italy until 
the political crisis had been reached. Gio- 
litti and Prince Bulow were trying to bring 
about the fall of the Salandra cabinet and it 
seemed probable that there would be a re- 
proclamation of Italian neutrality. D’Annun- 
zio appeared in Rome at the psychological mo- 
megt and delivered his famous Orazione per 
la Sagra dei Mille from the Garibaldi statue. 

His words were incendiary and the soul of 
Italy blazed in response to them. Wavering 
turned to determination. D’Annunzio was ex- 
alted. All the defects of his prose style van- 
ished in his speeches on the eve of war. His 
morbidity, his extreme fastidiousness, his over- 
elaboration, all these disappeared in the en- 
thusiasm and sincerity of his appeal to Italy. 
He spoke day after day—from hotel balconies 
—in his uniform of the White Lancers—in the 
theatres, in public squares—and everywhere 
aroused his audiences to a frenzy of excite- 
ment and determination. The Italians were as 
enthusiastic as they had been under Mazzini in 
the thrilling days of the Risorgimento. 

‘“‘Now that they have their poet,” Giolitti 
said, ‘nothing can stop them.” 

And nothing did stop them. 

The poet’s voice was only drowned by the 
roar of cannon along the Austrian frontier. 
The whole Italian nation had settled down to 
the stern business of war. D’Annunzio went 
at once to Venice, where he joined the aviation 
corps and made repeated flights above the un- 
redeemed provinces scattering patriotic mes- 
sages for the encouragement of the inhabitants. 
His pilot, Lieutenant Miraglia was killed, and 
D’Annunzio lost the sight of one eye in a seri- 
ous accident. In spite of the enforced idle- 
ness caused by his temporary blindness, the 
poet has written “Per la Pit Grande Italia” 
and three volumes of “Leda Senza Cigno” since 
the beginning of the war. When he returned 
to active service he made a few flights to Trieste 
with Lieutenant Bologna and then retired from 
the aviation corps to take part in the advance 
on Gorizia. Although he was fifty-two years 
old, D’Annunzio acted as standard bearer with 
the Tuscan Brigade when it carried the lines 
of Valika Priba beyond Gorizia. He was deco- 
rated a second time for bravery and given com- 
mand of acompany. The greatest modern lyri- 
cal poet had, in truth, become a soldier. 

Together with Marinetti and his followers; 
with Renato Serra, Borsi, Fauro, Scipio, and 
dozens of other young Italian poets and prose 
writers, he submitted to discipline, hardship 
and sacrifice in the trenches. 

His “Leda Senza Cigno” is a collection of 
sketches, reminiscences of France’s first year 
of the war and of his own experiences in the 
air and with his company in the Corso. Al- 
though Italy, England and France have been 
deluged with war literature, D’Annunzio’s pic- 
tures of daily life and death on the firing-line 
are without doubt the greatest literary produc- 
tions of the war. Here are two lines of his: 

“Before the miracle of our country we feel 
that poetry is truth, that poetry is reality... .” 
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Ina Claire: Comedienne 


Never Again Will She Be Seen in the Follies, An Organization 
Which She Is Deserting in Order to Appear in the Autumn in 
the Legitimate Drama Under David Belasco’s Management 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE MOVIES? 


The Industry Seems to Be in a Critical Condition,—and Perhaps It Deserves to Be 


which is killing the movies. Bad taste in 

every direction. In the first place, the 
wretches in power, when they get a per- 
fectly competent author—say a novelist 
of great repute—will not trust him at 
all. The great writer’s story has always 
been a ‘“‘movie”—on the screen of the 
author’s mind. It was complete in every 
picture, before he ever put pen to paper. 
But the producing wretches do not know 
that. They do not realize that he has 
done the thing right. They do not even 
realize this in the case of a famous 
novel—or play—where a long success 
has proved it. These preposterous peo- 
ple do not understand that they insult 
the public and make themselves ridicu- 
lous into the bargain when they offer 
to “improve” Victor Hugo; to bring 
Dumas “up-to-date”; to put “punch” 
into Ibsen; or to “‘alter’” history a bit in 
order to give Joan of Arc an earthly 
lover. 


I: is bad taste—and not the World War— 


OME months back two wealthy gen- 

tlemen were lunching at the Knick- 
erbocker Hotel, in New York, where all 
movie magnates seem to make a habit of 
foregathering. They were trying to 
think of a book to “film.” A pause. 
One suggested Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.” “A grand sweet 
story! Some story! Some punch! Some 
pep!” A longer pause. “Say, why, in our 
film, shouldn’t that hunchback marry 
the beautiful gipsy chicken?” “But, 
say, we can’t have that little pippin tied 
up toa hunchback.” “I got it, bo, we'll 
get a Johns Hopkins guy to straighten 
him out on the operating table.” “Say, 
you’re some artist, Al.” 

And so, alas, it all came about. 

These two master minds could not 
foresee that everyone who had read 
Hugo’s great story would leave the thea- 
tre foaming at the mouth, raving for 
blood. 

Similarly with “(Hedda Gabler.” They 
had to improve on Ibsen’s great curtain, 
and bring in George Tesman to confront 
Brack, who faints on hearing the pistol 
shot, and asks, “Why should you faint 
at my wife’s death?” with all the air of 
one who proposes an amusing riddle! 

One could go on for hours describing the 
fatuity of the movie men. It is not that their 
ideas are necessarily wrong in themselves, but 
that they are inappropriate—and in bad taste. 
They forget that the author has thought out all 
his contrasts and values, and even a better 
author could not alter them without destroying 
them utterly. 


UPPOSE that I make up my mind that one 

of Charles Condor’s painted women on a 
fan lacks distinctness? Do I call in Zuloaga 
to put a new head on her? Zuloaga will paint 
me in a fine head, no doubt; but he is certain 
to throw out the rest of Condor’s picture. In 
the realm of painting I much prefer Gaugain 
to John Lavery, but I should not ask the former 


ley’s African novel. 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


to paint a Samoan head on the shoulders of the 
portrait of ‘Lady Plantagenet-Tudor” by the 
latter. Consider the diffident reverence with 





NORMA TALMADGE 
Has just vivified—on the screen at least—‘‘Poppy,” Cynthia Stock- 


which a great artist like Sir A. Quiller-Couch 
finished a novel by Stevenson—and always 
from the master’s notes. 

It has often been said that the worst author 
knows his business better than the best critic, 
just as the feeblest father will beget more chil- 
dren than the biggest naval gun. But in the 
movies we have men who are such atrociously 
bad critics that they permit the most shocking 
solecisms in almost every scene. 

See the wealthy New York man of fashion, 
dressing for a dinner at Mrs. De Peyster Stuy- 
vesant’s! See how deftly he shoots on his de- 
tachable cuffs and snaps on his elastic tie. See 
how charmingly he wears his derby hat with his 
evening coat. He even retains it, possibly fear- 
ing that it may be stolen in Mrs. Stuyvesant’s 


The article on this page has something to say 
concerning the lack of good taste shown by our movie managers. 
Miss Talmadge’s acting seems effectually to disprove that theory 


drawing-room, which is, of course, furnished 


in the manner of the gentlemen’s lounge on a 
Fall River boat. 


N this connection let us observe how 

the Russian Ballet gets its splendid 
effect of art. There is a true and tried 
artist for the scenery, another for the 
arrangement of the dances, another for 
the music, another for the costumes, and 
soon. All conspire, all contribute, the 
one careful never to impede the work of 
the others. The result is an artistic 
unity. Tinker with the whole, bring in 
one inharmonious element, and the en- 
tire conception goes by the board. A 
Zulu chief is a magnificent object—but 
you must not exchange his gum-ring for 
Charlie Chaplin’s derby hat. 


ODERN opera is suffering in the 

same way. The only pains taken 
at the Metropolitan, let us say, is with 
the hiring of the singers. The same old 
scenic conventions must do, the same old 
wardrobe traditions, the same old light- 
ing arrangements, and the same anti- 
quated ballets. The result is that an 
“art impression” is never made. People 
go away, praising the orchestra and the 
singers; but they are not stunned, car- 
ried out of themselves by the glory of 
witnessing a really artistic operatic cre- 
ation. There is everywhere evident this 
same blind fatuity in the movies. 





O return to the question of the 

author. Who invented modern mu- 
sical comedy? Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Gilbert insisted—made it a point in 
every contract or license—that his li- 
bretto was to have no cuts, no modifica- 
tions, no gags; even his minutest stage 
directions were to be followed implicit- 
ly.—Take it or leave it. Most of his 
stuff is therefore as strong and sound 
and playable today as it ever was. 

But his successors have not his will- 
power. To-day every inartistic man in 
a movie production must needs have a 
finger in the artistic pie. Some of their 
suggestions may possibly be good, some 
bad; but the unity and coherence of the 
author’s conceptions are lost, and the 
outcome is a muddle. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

In the movies this confusion is accentuated 
to the point of dementia. What costumes! 
What furniture! What ladies! What ball- 
rooms! What clubs! What love scenes! 
What butlers and footmen! What dinner 
tables! What débutantes! What boots and 
slippers! What coiffures! What jewelry! 
What manners! 

Several times, of late, I have seen films where 
the tinkers had improved a good novel out of 
existence. The beginning, end, and middle of 
the story had been dexterously amputated or 
“arranged.” We were not informed of the re- 
lationship existing between the various charac- 
ters; the motives for their acts were utterly 
obscure. A “situa- (Continued on page 88) 
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The deck, which is extremely good for lounging or dancing 





A view of the open fireplace in the big living-room on the house-boat 








Viewed from the outside, the craft looks like one of the famous 
house-boats on the upper reaches of the Thames which are asso- 
ciated with the luxurious side of Summer life in England in peace 
time. The Blue Dog has a profusion of flower-boxes and plants 
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Entrance to the living-room. of the house-boat 


Paul Chalfin’s “The Blue Dog,” 


Is An Unique 
American House-Boat 


And the Great Wisdom of 
Going to An Artist, and Not 
To a Builder, For What Is 
Certainly An Artistic Job 


HE ordinary American idea of a house-boat is a 

craft that looks like a cross between a floating 
barn and a yacht—too much ship to be a barn, and 
too much barn to be a yacht. She, or rather it, is sup- 
posed to proceed under her own steam, or other power. 
The essential thing is that the strange and lumbering 
craft should be as uncomfortable inside as it is un- 
graceful outside. 

Mr. Paul Chalfin, the architect, being under the 
necessity of passing a considerable time in Florida, 
decided to build himself a house-boat which would 
enable him to enjoy all the comforts of life ashore and 
all the advantages of life afloat. The result is some- 
thing unique, so far as existence on the ocean wave, on 
this side of the Atlantic, is concerned. 

Hearing that a local yacht-builder had constructed 
a huge barge, for some mysterious purpose, Mr. Chal- 
pin bought it from him, and, using it for his founda- 
tion, built a bungalow upon it. Inside there is more 
than the mere uninitiated external spectator might 
imagine. For so lofty are the rooms that it is hard to 
believe that you are not in a home situated on safe 
and solid dry ground, instead of being in a movable 
domicile that can be towed around by a tug to suit 
the owner’s convenience. 

The internal decorations show what an artist can 
do when he is free from the bonds of convention, and 
so at liberty to please himself... For, under such cir- 
cumstances he is able to experiment with the most 
startling colors—blues in this case—and get delightful 
harmonies out of what might be expected to produce 
only discords. 

The extensive deck is ideal for dancing, and the 
arrangements for plants and flowers suggest the 
house-boats, on the upper reaches of the Thames, 
which are so typical of English luxury and comfort 
in peace time. 
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Harold Vanderbilt’s contri- 
bution to the power boat 
squadron now on duty off 
Newport is a vessel easily 
convertible from the paths of 
pleasure to the uses of war 
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AIEEE Scot concen grag Cin: ak vhs tails see 
; chasers built here for the 
Russian Government. These 
boats are 60 feet in length, 
draw only 3 feet and can 
make a speed of 29% miles 
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SEAEANT United States submarine chaser of the latest type, 
opened up and doing no less than 42 miles an hour 


ORK is going on apace in getting Uncle 

Sam’s mosquito fleet off the ways and into 
active commission in the coastal waters. By 
the time this issue is in the hands of its readers 
many of the 110-foot “chasers” begun at the 
navy yards after the declaration of war will be 
in the water. Meantime, more and more ves- 
sels of private ownership are being taken over 
for incorporation into the mosquito fleet. Sev- 
eral of the types now in commission for coast 
defense and patrol work, both in protected 
waters and in the rougher service off shore, are 
illustrated on this page. One of the most pow- 
erful of these is the Aramis, recently completed 
for A. H. Marks of Akron, Ohio. She is a sort 
of sublimated power boat, built of steel, fitted 
with a stabilizer and with Craig-Diesel engines 
of the type adopted for the latest submarines. 
Her owner’s tender of her to the Government 
has been gratefully accepted. Smaller vessels 
than this are also welcomed for service of a 
different kind. For example, it is believed that 
speed boats of no more sea-going qualities than 
the Raven III will be very useful for harbor 
work. Indeed, a place can be found for motor 








Aramis, A. H. Marks’ 140-footer, in Government service craft of nearly every type. Bridge deck of the steel Aramis, showing her guns 


Motor Boats for Our New Mosquito Fleet 
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THE STRAIGHT RIGHT ARM IN GOLF 


And Its Supreme Importance in Driving 


HE golf article by Walter Camp, upon 
the straight left arm in driving, which 


once appeared in Vanity Fair, attracted 
a great deal of attention from players in all 
parts of the United States. Many of them 
spoke of it as a revelation, calling their atten- 
tion to a radical defect in their swing, that they 
had not even imagined to exist. 

Teachers and writers have always insisted 
upon the upward swing being the pattern upon 
which the downward swing was based, but Mr. 
Camp was the first to point out, and prove by 
numerous photographs, that the chief element in 
the design was the locked left elbow, so that the 
left arm should be kept perfectly straight, both 
in going up, and in coming down to the ball. 


By ALFRED BIGELOW PAINE 


But the straight left arm is only half the 
problem. Although it fills a very important 
function in driving, it has nothing to do with 
the follow through, which is the supreme secret 
of the long ball. 

The downward swing with the straight left 
arm prevents slicing, and a number of other 
faults that spoil the shot. If the ball is ad- 
dressed with the arms extended and the arms 
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Isaac Mackie 








Harold H. Hilton 


, arinog are three cardinal points in the good 
drive. The first and greatest of these, be- 
cause in its train the others follow naturally, is 
to keep the right arm perfectly straight just be- 
fore hitting the ball and for as long a time after 
it is hit as possible. The famous players pic- 
tured here illustrate this axiom completely. The 
other two requisites which come in sequence 
are to swing the shoulders and turn the hips. 





are not straight when the club head comes 
back to the ball after the upward swing, it is 
obvious that the result will be a slice, or a 
hook, or a topped drive. 


HIS is because the distance from the shoul- 

der to the ball is not the same as when the 
ball wasaddressed. Unless the playerlunges for- 
ward with his body, or drops his right shoulder, 
so as to make up for the decreased distance 
which bending his elbow has brought about, he 
cannot get under the ball, and a topped drive 
is inevitable. If this forward movement of 
the body is resorted to, an unsteady stance at 
the most important moment of the drive must re- 
sult, a dangerous fault. (Continued on page 86) 
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ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, private in the Canadian High- 
landers. 

ANDREW CAMPBELL, his father, a small contractor. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, his mother. 

JENNIE McKenzig, his betrothed. 

Wr11AM McPHERSON, attentive to Jennie. 


SceNE: The best parlor in Andrew Campbell's house, 
New Glasgow, Ontario, Canada. Jennie’s father is 
talking with William McPherson. 


LLIAM McPHERSON: Ye never 
W exactly would think of Alec as an ex- 
ceptional brave man. 

ANDREW CAMPBELL: I canna say I would. 
I canna truthfully say I would. He was mair 
like his mither, a book reader. But ye never 
can tell aboot a man till the hour of trial. Ye 
wouldna have thought it, but the fact is he’s 
done an exceptional brave thing. 

Wii1AM: I say the true courage is what 
enables a young man to live the Christian life. 
It’s not them as goes to the war who should 
get medals, but them as does their duty as God- 
fearing men and women, day by day, at home. 

ANDREW: Perhaps ye should be awarded 
the Victoria Cross instead of Alec. 

WILLIAM: I’m not saying that, Mr. Camp- 
bell. I’m not casting aspersions upon Alec. 
I’m saying only what they was saying in the 
village, that being awarded a medal for some 
bloody deed doesna’ make a man courageous 
in the Christian sense of the word. 

ANDREW: He might have the Christian 
courage, too; it’s no impossible. 

WiLi1AM: It’s no likely with a blood spillin’ 
man. (Enter Mrs. Campbell.) 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (to William): The Mc- 
Leans has sent word that the Mayor wants ye 
at the telephone. 

Wiii1AM: It’s some business of the recep- 
tion committee, Mr. Campbell. Ye see, the 
train is late. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Ye can go out through the 
kitchen and step across through the hole in the 
fence. 

Witi1am: Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. (Exit William.) 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: How comes it Willie Mc- 
Pherson is on the reception committee to Alec? 

ANDREW: He’s a prominent young man, a 
friend o’ Alec’s. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: 
friend o’ Alec’s. 

AnprREW: Then I’m in the wrang aboot it, 
as usual. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Andrew Campbell, have 
ye no eyes? Have ye no seen his philanderin’ 
with Jennie? Should any friend o’ Alec’s be 
carryin’ on in sic a manner with his affianced ? 

ANDREW: Ye’re no quite right in yeer head, 
Amelia. He’s just a friendly way wi’ Jennie. 
But I'll no say I’d be sorry if it was otherwise. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Ye mean ye’d no be sorry 
if ye’re only son were jilted? 

ANDREW: Well, what harm would it do 
him? 

” CAMPBELL: It would kill him, that’s 
all. 

Anprew: Kill him? Him with a Victoria 
Cross ? 

Mrs. CaMpPBELL: Andrew Campbell, ye no 
mair ken Alec than ye ken the moon in the 
sky; no, nor your own wife. He loves this 


Willie McPherson is no 


FOR VALOUR 


A Little Drama of Canada in Wartime 


By DAvID GRAY 


Jennie McKenzie, and ye dinna ken what lovin’ 
means. (Enter William.) Was it the red cock 
ye killed for denner? 

ANDREW: Ay. He’s bleedin’ in the shed. 
(Exit Mrs. Campbell.) 

Wiii1am: It was no about the train. The 
Mayor was conferring with me. The commit- 
tee is in a verra difficult position, Mr. Camp- 
bell. It appears there is doubt whether this 


Victoria Cross has been awarded to your Alec 


or to another man of the same name. 

ANDREW: Ye mean it’s no my Alec has the 
decoration ? 

Wi11AM: It appears there’s doubt about it. 

ANDREW (producing newspaper): I canna 
see the doubt aboot it. Ye can read it yersel’— 
(reads) “Awarded the Victoria Cross, Alexan- 
der Campbell, of the 17th Canadian High- 
landers, for distinguished gallantry in action 
at Ypres.” 

WiLL1AM: But ye cannot believe all ye see 
in the Hamilton paper, Mr. Campbell. And 
what was printed would fit Alexander Camp- 
bell of Glengarry as well as Alexander Camp- 
bell of New Glasgow. The Mayor of Glen- 
garry seen it in the papers as well as yerself, 
and that is why he is writing to the Mayor of 
New Glasgow about it. 

ANDREW: I’m no hand at guessing unprofit- 
able riddles, William McPherson. If the 
Mayor thinks it’s no Alec has won the Victoria 
Cross, let him ask him at the station, ‘Alec, 
are ye the Victoria Cross?” and if it’s no him, 
dismiss the hacks. (Enter Jennie McKenzie 
at front door.) 

JENNIE: Pa’s telephoned from the store that 
the train’s makin’ up time. 

Wi11AM: Dod! I must be hurrying to the 
station. 

ANDREW: They’ll be in Queen Street before 
ye can get there. I'll tell Mrs. Campbell. 
( Exit.) 

Witi1aM: Jennie McKenzie, he’s coming. 
He’s on the train. In a few minutes he’ll be 
here and it’ll be too late. For the last time I 
ask ye. 

JENNIE: Ssh! 
talk that way! 

Wii1aM: I canna help it. 
marry that fellow. I’m just crazy. 

JENNIE: But ain’t I engaged to him? 

WiiiiAM: Ye can throw him over, can’t ye? 
The night of the dance you was more than half 
willing. And then this news about his gettin’ 
the Victoria Cross comes out in the newspaper 
and, oh no, ye must surely marry him. 

JENNIE: Ye must not talk to me this way, 
Willie. 

Wi11aAM: It’s the truth and ye know it. 
Say, Jennie, ye’d do far better marryin’ me. 
I’m gettin’ an automobile in the spring, a road- 
ster. You and me’d be happy drivin’ about to- 
gether. 

Jennie: Alec will have a car himself, no 
doubt, and he’ll be getting a good position 
soon. Mr. Brodie told father that a young man 
with the Victoria Cross could get a government 
position any day. 

Wi1aM: Ay, if he’s got the Cross. 

Jennie: I’ve no time to talk nonsense. I 
must be getting dressed. (Evxit, followed by 
William.) 


They'll hear. You mustn’t 


Ye mustna 
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ANDREW (enters, seats himself and lights 
his pipe. Presently he hears. bagpipes and 


_calls to his wife): They're coming. (The pipes 


grow constantly louder. After a long pause, 
Andrew goes to the door. Enter Alec Camp- 
bell in Highlander uniform and wrapped in 
plaid which conceals an empty sleeve. He 
walks painfully, with a limp. He is pale and 
obviously weak, though trying not to show it.) 

ANDREW: Dod! Alec, I’m glad to see ye. 

ALEc: I’m glad to be back, Father. Where’s 
mother—and Jennie? 

ANDREW: Fixin’ theirsels. Yeer train made 
up more time than we had reason to expect. 

AtEc: Is mother all right? 

ANDREW: Ay, she’s verra well. Ye’re look- 
ing a bit peaked yerself, lad, but this New 
Glasgow air will stand ye on ye’re feet. Will 
ye no take off yer plaid? 

AteEc: I'll keep it on a bit. 
mother! 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (off stage): I’m comin’, 
Alec. 

Atec: Is Jennie all well? 

ANDREW: Ay! She’s verra well. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (rushing in): My laddie, 
my laddie. (She throws her arms about his 
neck. He puts his left arm about her. They 
embrace tenderly. She looks at him appre- 
hensively, holding his hand.) You look frail, 
my Sandy. 

ALEc: I’m fine, mother. I’m better off than 
many. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Thanks be to Him. But 
you’re pale, pale Sandy. Those hospitals are 
dreadfu’ things. If I could have only been 
there and brought ye hame to ye’re own bed 
and given ye a hot sling and had Dr. Robinson 
in! Where was it they wounded ye, lad? It 
was no verra clear in yer letters. 

Avec: A bit of shell in the leg, mother, and 
another bit up here. (Indicates his right shoul- 
der.) But, tell me, how is Jennie? You're 
keeping nothing back ? 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Your Jennie will be here 
in a minute, all as your heart would have her. 
She was wantin’ to make herself bonnie for ye. 
That’s her now. (Enter Jennie elaborately 
dressed. Alec rises, weakly, and gazes at her 
with apparent rapture.) 

JENNIE: Why, Alec, it’s such a pleasure to 
see you home again. Isn’t it, Mrs. Campbell ? 
You mustn’t let us drive you away, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (takes her husband by the 
arm and leads him to the door): Come! The 
fowl is no pluckit. (They both exit.) 

ALEC (goes toward her): My beautiful Jen- 
nie. (He kisses her. She offers him her 
cheek. He sits down again weakly and she 
takes the chair next to him.) Oh Jennie, Jen- 
nie, you’re so beautiful! 

Jennie: I look like a fright. 
couldn’t do anything with my hair. 
in five minutes. 

AtEc: You're perfect, Jennie. 

Jennie: You’re looking run-down-like, Alec. 
Your hand is socold. Is the other one warmer? 

Aec: The other one?—The other one’s as 
cold no doubt; but I’m all right now. I’m here 
with you, Jennie. And you love me, eh? 

Jennie: Has any- (Continued on page 84) 


(Calls) Hello, 


I just 
I dressed 
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WARREN DAVIS 


The Dance of the Pleiades 


The Success of Warren Davis as a Pastellist Has, of Late, Been so Considerable That His Entry Into the Larger Field of 
Mural Decoration Was a Practical Certainty. Here Are Some Mural Studies by Him Which Have Lately Been Exhibited 
at the Warwick House Galleries, Where They Attracted the Enthusiastic Attention of Artistic and Critical New York 
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THE NEW GAME OF PIRATE BRIDGE 


The Concluding Article on the Game Which Is Supplanting Auction 


§ this is the concluding article on pirate 
bridge it should be interesting to note 
what the game has accomplished since 

it was first brought to the notice of the card- 
playing world through the columns of Vanity 
Fair six months ago, and to glance at its 
probable future. Next month Vanity Fair will 
have something interesting to say about the 
latest wrinkles in straight auction. 

While pirate bridge has undoubtedly made 
greater strides in popular favor in these six 
months than any other variety of bridge has 
made in three years, it is not to be assumed 
that the game is perfect. When pirate has had 
the time and attention that has been devoted 
to its forbears it will probably fall naturally 
into its place as the best card game in the 
world for players of widely varying abilities. 

In the meantime, during the early stages of 
its career it has been deemed wise to keep it as 
close to the lines of auction as possible, in order 
that any person who is familiar with the older 
game shall not have to learn too many new 
things in taking up the new. The simpler the 
rules for a game, no matter how difficult it 
may be to play it really well, the more popular 
that game will become. 


Progenitors of Pirate 


OMPARED to the time that it has taken 

other members of the whist family to get 
acclimated and secure universal approval, the 
rise and progress of pirate is almost as re- 
markable as the career of Walter Travis. 

Bridge was introduced to the whist-playing 
world in the spring of 1893, but there were no 
official rules for the game until four years 
later. Just ten years after The Whist Club 
published the official laws of bridge, July 20, 
1907, to be exact, the first description of 
auction appeared in this country. Nothing 
more was heard of it for fifteen months, but 
on October 11, 1908, another description of 
the game appeared, differing materially from 
the first. So little interest was displayed that 
auction was not mentioned again for nearly 
two years, although the English clubs were all 
playing it. 

At that time the arguments that were brought 
forward against auction, as compared to bridge, 
were precisely the same that are now urged 
against pirate as compared to auction. Every 
one said bridge was too good a game to be 
interfered with. The experts said that if all 
the players were allowed to name the trump best 
suited to their hands, the strongest hands would 
get the declaration and there would be nothing 
to it for the other side but to sit tight and take 
their medicine. 

That this turned out to be largely true is 
evident from the, fact that today two out of 
every four hands played go game from zero. 
Any one who is old enough to recall the advent 
of auction must recognize that the reasons for 
rejecting it and sticking to bridge have all 
turned out to be true, and are just what auction 
players are saying about pirate today. In spite 
of this, where is bridge now, and where will 
auction be tomorrow? 


How Games Develop 


N October 23, 1910, the first schedule of 
what was then considered correct bidding 
for auction was published in the N. Y. Sun. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


On the 15th of December that year the first 
game of auction duplicate on record was played 
at the Lotos Club. Dalton’s book came out in 
1909, and “Badsworth” early in 1910. Three 
years after the game had been introduced in 
this country we find the following account of 
its progress: 

“Although The N. Y. Bridge Whist Club 
has tried to arouse some interest in auction, 
giving lectures on the subject and inviting the 





THE OFFICIAL LAWS 
of 
PIRATE BRIDGE 


By R. F. Foster 


Corms of this 36-page pamphlet containing a 

full code of the official laws of Pirate Bridge, 
and a complete description of the game, may be 
purchased from Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, for the sum of 25c each, or five 
copies for $1.00. There is no charge for mailing. 











members to try it,-it has fallen dead. At The 
Whist Club, the committee, whose laws on 
bridge are the recognized authority throughout 
the country, do not consider auction a good club 
game, because of the length of the rubbers and 
the fact that a player is so much at the mercy 
of a poor partner.” 

While the present system of bidding in pirate 
is kept as closely as possible to the system in 
auction, there is no telling what changes time 
and experience may bring about. When the 
first duplicate game of auction was played in 
this country, we find the following instructions 
as to the bidding system: 

“The more common system, because of its 
simplicity, is to make the first round of the 
bids upon trick-winning cards, irrespective of 
length in the suit. This with a view to leading 
up to the goal of all auction players, the no- 
trumper. 

‘Should a player hold no high card in his 
hand but an ace, he should name that suit, bid- 
ding one trick in it. With both king and queen 
in any suit he should bid it, because he has a 
sure stopper on the second round at the fur- 
thest. This one-trick bid shows command of 
one suit if the partner has the others for a 
no-trumper, or tells him what to lead if the 
adversaries get the declaration.” 

Imagine a modern auction player bidding a 
heart on the ace and deuce, with no other card 
above a nine! The theory of auction has under- 
gone some radical revisions in the past six years, 
and pirate will probably undergo quite a num- 
ber of changes from its present form before it is 
firmly established in popular favor. The game 
is young yet, but at the end of six months it has 
made more progress than either bridge or auc- 
tion made in three years. 

No card game, with the single exception of 
cribbage, has retained the form in which it was 
first introduced to the world. The larger the 
number of persons who take up a game the 
greater the likelihood that it will be improved. 
The whist that was played by the American 
Whist League in the 90’s was a very different 
game from that of Hoyle, or Pole, or Cavendish. 
The poker that is played today would not be 


recognized by those who bet cotton bales and 
negroes on pat hands when there were only 
twenty cards in the pack. 

Many persons still remember the difference 
of opinion among bridge players when one fac- 
tion advocated the “heart and strong,” while 
another stuck to ‘“‘weak and weak.” Some ob- 
jected vigorously to the original spade, while 
others were dead against the fatal diamond. 
They were still arguing about conventions when 
auction swept them all from the field. 


The Future of Pirate 


FTER sifting over all the criticisms, objec- 
tions and suggestions that have come to 
hand with regard to pirate since these articles 
began in Vanity Fair, there seem to be only one 
or two that are entitled to serious consideration, 
and even these seem to be based on insufficient 
familiarity with the game. Just as when auc- 
tion started, players are apt to form hasty opin- 
ions, which undergo many modifications as they 
see deeper into the fine points of the game. 

One objection is that if the two strong hands 
get together there is nothing to the play, ‘almost 
every deal being a little slam or at least a 
game,” as one critic puts it. But this is equally 
true of the strong hands at auction when they 
sit opposite each other and there is no opposi- 
tion. It is not by any means true of “almost 
every deal,” because there are so many cases in 
which the bidding is carried to high figures, 
and the contract is difficult to fulfil. 

One objector points out that there are so 
many hands in which two players get the con- 
tract without any opposition and are able to 
win four or five by cards on hands that bid only 
one or two. The same is true to a much greater 
extent in auction, as the bids run smaller. 


Bidding the Full Value 


REMEDY for this has been suggested by 

several good players, and it may perhaps 
become part of the game at some future time if 
it is found practical. This is to limit the scor- 
ing to the bidding. If the declarer gets the 
play on a bid of two accepted hearts, for in- 
stance, two by cards is all he can score, no mat- 
ter how many he makes. If he has a game 
hand, strong enough to win four odd, he must 
bid four and get an acceptor. If he wants to 
score slams, he must bid them. 

On hearing this explained, some persons will 
at once exclaim, ‘‘Oh, the same as five hun- 
dred!” But it is not the same by any means, 
because in five hundred the players have only 
one bid and each is for himself. One result of 
making such a rule at bridge would be that the 
hand might be thrown up the moment the con- 
tract was reached, which would materially 
shorten the time of a rubber. 

This system of limiting the score to the bid 
has been tried at auction, but without much 
success. I tried it, and it seemed to increase 
the tendency of some players to overbid their 
hands for fear of missing something; while it 
led the cautious players to be even more cau- 
tious, with the result that it usually took four 
or five deals to win a game. 

There are probably not a dozen players in the 
country today who could understandingly bid 
their hands up to four odd every time they 
were good for game with a major suit. At 
pirate they could do (Continued on page 81) 
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A hundred yards on the end of his tail 





THE JUMPING-JACK OF THE PACIFIC 


A Fishing Adventure off the Island of San Clemente 


lina Island, California, at the end of last 

August to attempt to take a marlin. This 
fish is the jumping-jack of the Pacific Ocean, 
and I had heard so much of his acrobatic per- 
formances that I decided that no journey would 
be too long if I could but capture one. 

The marlin — tetrapturis mitsukurii — is 
sometimes called the Japanese swordfish, which 
is a misnomer, for his so-called sword is a spear, 
shaped like a marlin-spike, hence the name, 
marlin. He is a true spearfish and is to be 
found in the warm waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

He appears, as a rule, off the island of San 
Clemente in early September, coming from the 
south. San Clemente is twenty miles due south 
of Santa Catalina Island. 

With “Shorty” my boatman, and Pard, his 
dog, I arrived at San Clemente and began my 
pursuit of the marlin. 


] JOURNEYED from Maine to Santa Cata- 


Or the first day we trolled for ten weary 
hours. I say weary hours for it is a strain 
to troll a flying-fish bait weighing a pound at 
the end of one hundred or more feet of line held 
by thumb pressure only, for one must be ready 
to give line if one has a strike as the fish pick 
up the bait and move off before gorging it. 
That is the theory but not my experience, for 
the following day I trolled with only seventy- 
five feet of line and struck the fish when he 
struck me. 

The next morning we were off at seven and 
made a bee line off shore. About six miles out 
we found acres of floating kelp with myriads 
of small fish jumping about, evidently being 
pursued. 


It was not long before we lost the teaser. A The result of 3% hours’ fishing; 189, 186 and 183 pounds 


By FRANK GRAY GRISWOLD 














teaser is a flying-fish attached by twenty-five 
feet of line to a fifteen-foot bamboo pole. No 
hook is used. This flying-fish skitters along 
on top of the water and acts as chum. My 
bait was fifty feet further astern. 

I soon had a strike and hooked a marlin, 
He jumped half out of water and tried to shake 
the hook loose but I had driven it well home. 
He then performed a stunt that was beyond all 
my fishing experience. We were following the 
fish at full speed at the time and the reel brake 
was on, but this strong and lively fish jumped 
twenty-two times in a straight line tearing the 
line off the bending rod as he went. He then 
sounded and jumped again, fought on top of 
the water, swam in circles, and performed every 
kind of piscatorial acrobatics known. He 
jumped twenty-nine times and in forty-five 
minutes I had him alongside, stone dead. My 
first marlin! My journey of thirty-five hundred 
miles had now been well worth while. 


HORTY shook me by the hand and sug- 

gested that we land a few more, which we 
proceeded to do aiter stowing our fish on board. 

I soon had another strike and hooked the 
fish. This one proved to be a perfect dancing- 
master, for after showing his beak and shaking 
his head he made a run of about one hundred 
feet, then rose up out of the sea and did a song 
and dance on the end of his tail for fully one 
hundred yards. We were following him at full 
speed but he was simply stripping the line from 
off the reel. Then he disappeared below the 
surface and Shorty said, “You have lost 
him.” The line was slack and I was reeling 
in as fast as I could when suddenly I saw the 
spearfish on top of (Continued on page 82) 








A hundred and eighty-six pound Marlin at the end of a long jump 
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DOGS THAT PUT THE POINT IN POINTER 


Also Some Comment on the First Flight of the Outdoor Bench Shows 


days,—almost any dog of the hound variety 

which would stand to game during the 
laborious process of preparing and firing the 
old matchlock or the flintlock,—to the wonder- 
ful “combination of sagacity and endurance 
which goes to make the pointer of the present. 
In spite of the great difference in skill and re- 
finement of breeding which separates the old 
from the new it is still probable that the modern 
pointer man would easily recognize the dog 
described by Gay in his poem ‘Rural Sports” 
which appeared in 1711. He wrote: 


E is a far, far cry from the pointer of olden 


“See how the well-taught pointer leads the way; 

The scent grows warm; he stops; he springs the prey; 
The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise, 

And on swift wings divide the sounding skies; 

The scattering lead pursues the certain sight, 

And death in thunder overtakes the flight.” 


The breed apparently was established in 
England quite independently of the dogs which 
came over from Spain and Portugal and the 
weight of evidence of the old writers on sports 
certainly is on this side in a controversy which 
has survived more than a century of game dog 
discussion. 


UT the pointers of that period, and even of 
LJ one considerably later, were used for hunt- 


COMANCHE RAP 


Half brother of the il- 
lustrious Mary Mont- 
tose, has earned great 
distinction in the field 
this season. He is one 
of Mr. Zeigler’s re- 
markable family of 
bench and field pointers 


ing of a far more varied 
kind than are the field dogs 
of our own era. They were 
really improved finding 
hounds and were not in- 
frequently employed io lo- 
cate the hares which were 
afterwards run with grey- 
hounds. In the book 
“Field Diversions” dated 
1735, it is said: 

“A pointer is of more 
general use than any other 
dog and he may be elevated 
toa setter (meaning a net 
Spaniel). He answers the 
purpose in one sense, it is 






































WILLIAM ZEIGLER 


Owner of four of 
the greatest point- 
ers in the world. 
He is holding 
Ringing Bells, the 
sensational pup- 
py, half sister to 
Ch. Mary Montrose 





invading his province, and admitting that game 
enough may be taken by him, it is the same as 
challenging a delicate greyhound with a coarse 
lurcher, because he can kill as many hares. I 
once had such a Proteus, as many gentlemen in 
the vicinity will remember, who would stand 
for a gun at one bird, drop for a net at another, 
and so on as I thought fit. In covert he would 
do the work of a brace of spaniels. Take him 
into field directly, he was as clean and regular 
in his hunting as if he had never acted in a 
lower character. This supports my assertion 
of general utility. There are many pointers 
which, by use, will stand woodcock very well. 
And I know one of a very eminent physician 
that, if she found in covert, unperceived, would 
give tongue for discovery, and that repeatedly, 
till she was relieved of her point.” 


OME of the perquisites of field shooting 
which are by no means lost to the memory 

of living man were apparently part of the day’s 
excursion for generations long since gone to 
dust. For example, in “The Complete Sports- 
man” by Thomas Fairfax, which is believed to 
date from the seventeenth century, a chapter en- 
titled “Shooting and Shooting Flying” begins: 
“Go early into the field, take with you some 
rum in a wicker bottle that will hold about a 













ROYAL FLUSH 


and Mary Montrose; 
two pointers from the 
same litter, that have 
made a record in the 
field and on the bench 
never before equaled. 
They are now about 
two and a half years old 


gill; this will keep out 
wind, cure the gripes, and 
give you spirit when fa- 
tigued; but do not take too 
much, for too much will 
make your sight unsteady. 
When you have got a gun,a 
turn screw, worm and flints 
ready, call your pointers.” 


ITH what natural 

astonishment might 
those early sportsmen with 
their lumbering dogs of un- 
certain breeding and still 
more uncertain behavior 
behold the work in the 


certai Sie Brother and sister again. Mary Montrose,—winner of the National Championshin—end . 

: Ttain, but by humble im Royal Flush, about to be slipped at Middletown, by Bob Armstrong, the field dog field of the pointers of to- 

Itation at best. He insults expert. bbe i oe vee age kinsman, Comanche Rap, have made a record ae day! One can imagine 
* erto unequaled in the field trials of the last year. One of the surprising—and gratify- . 

the finished, fine setter by ing—things about them is that they take commanding positions on the bench as well (Continued on page 80) 





: VANITY FAIR 


CARS TO MAKE LIGHT OF THE SUMMER SUN 


New and Seasonable Designs in Open Bodies for Warm Weather Touring 





automobile manufacturers in many 
parts of the country, neither taxation 
on the industry itself, taxation on indi- 
vidual profits, the general, if unwar- 
ranted, conservatism of the early days 
of a war, nor any other factor is inter- 
fering with the eager 
purchase of motor 
cars for the use on 
American roads this 
Summer. The demand 
for cars appears to ex- 
ceed even the optimis- 
tic anticipations of the 
car makers. For this 
they probably have 
themselves to thank. 
For they are offering a 
diversity of types, a 
completeness of equip- 
ment and a basis for 
a reasonable expecta- 
tion of the enjoyment 
of their product never 
before equalled. The 
open cars—touring 
bodies, runabouts, 
clover-leaf models and 
all the variety of warm 
weather types—are 
prepared to bid defi to 
old Sol this year with 
an unusual degree of 
confidence in the out- 
come of the battle. 
Many small factors 
go to make up this de- 
sirable condition of 
affairs. Little refinements of design 
and construction, many of them 
almost negligible taken singly, con- 
tribute to make these hot weather 
cars exceptionally attractive. One 


[: one is to judge from reports from 











“Cubist Roadster.” 
been eliminated everywhere. 






















This body design by Holbrook on an Owen Magnetic chassis is known as a 


It is made up entirely of straight lines. 


has been carried out even in the seat backs and in the finish of the body sides 


Curves have 
The small picture above shows how this idea 


of dust as well is wont to penetrate, 

Another of the innovations in top 
design is shown in this issue mounted 
on a runabout body of excellent plan 
throughout. Here the small cape top 
which protects the driving seat is so ar- 
ranged that it unfolds and is attached to 
the top of the wind- 
shield without pro- 
jecting any bow at all 
across the line of the 
doorway to impede the 
entrance to the car or 
interfere with the vi- 
sion of its occupants 
once they are seated, 
This top folds back 
onto the deck of the 
car in a very flat posi- 
tion and is, rather 
than a blemish upon 
its beauty, an added 
touch of smartness to 
its otherwise excellent 
lines. Other details 
of this runabout body 
are worthy of study. 
Its balance, due, in 
great measure, to the 
placing of the seat and 
the angle of the steer- 
ing post, is most pleas- 
ing. The substitution 
of steps for running 
boards, while not new, 
is here peculiarly ap- 
propriate, and the 
mounting of the two 
spare wheels on a 
tilted post on the rear deck gives a 
happy finish to a carefully thought- 
out design. 














HIS year more cars than ever 








of these small details is the design 
of the touring top. Most motorists 
of experience like to use a top much 
of the time whether it be stormy or 
not. They appreciate its protective 
qualities against the direct rays of 
the July sun quite as much as they 
do its shelter when the thunder 
showers break. But the complete 
use of the top has been not a little 
interfered with heretofore by the 
clumsiness of this part of the car’s 
equipment. 


OR several seasons tops have 
been fitted to the better cars 
which were easy enough to operate 


























before are getting rid of their 
tops, when these are not in use, by 
finding place for them in the body 
walls. This method, which is also 
shown in one of this month’s illus- 
trations, has much to recommend it. 
Like so many other good ideas in 
motor car body building, it origi- 
nated in Europe and was incorpo- 
rated in a number of the French 
cars even before the war. But it 
was slow to reach this country for 
reasons which are not quite easy to 
understand. It gives the top line 
of the car a peculiar smoothness of 
finish and, at ihe same time, makes 
use of space which is otherwise 














in case of emergency, which were 
really, as they claimed to be, oper- 
able by one person. But, in many 
cases, they were an encumbrance 
when they had been put in position 
or they marred by some ugly lines the harmoni- 
ous sweep of the car. Much of this trouble has 
now been eliminated by a number of ingenious 
top designs. Two of these are illustrated in 
this issue. In one, on a four-passenger phaeton 
body, the top is carried forward to the wind- 
shield, with but a single bow which is so far 
back that it does not interfere in the least with 


New Orleans. 
every detail. 





Novel launch body designed for his Chalmers chassis by Lloyd G. Mehlig of 
Built of mahogany and walnut, the body simulates the boat in 
A wind scoop is fitted under the pointed radiator to help cooling 


the entrance to or exit from the rear seat. In 
addition, in this case, pointed wings are brought 
forward to fill the angle between the back sec- 
tion of the top and the point where the bow is 
fastened to the body size. This is a real step 
forward in top construction because this trian- 
gular aperture is precisely the one through 
which not only rain but a goodly quantity 


wasted. Of course, cover plates 
close down over this space to give it 
finish. The effect is decidedly 
pleasing. The same car which 
illustrates this disposal of the cape 
top on these pages also embodies the most novel 
spare tire carrier of the year. This is a revolv- 
ing metal: compartment which can be locked 
and is mounted under the rear deck. It has 
room for two spares which it protects from dirt, 
dampness and light as well as providing a 
measure of protection against thieves. The 
process of unstrapping the extra tires or wheels 
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One of the features of this unusual roadster on a Biddle chassis 
is the top which is so designed that when it is up no bow inter- 
The tire mounting is novel 


feres with free entrance to the car. 


from the back of the car, removing them from 
the very necessary tire covers and getting them 
ready to mount is sufficiently unpleasant to 
mar, not infrequently, the enjoyment of a trip. 
It is the bane of the chauffeur’s life and the 
reason why is easily understood when one has 
to do it himself. Many of the attendant evils of 
this detail of life a-wheel 
are eliminated by the new 
tire carrier. Ideas of this 
kind show that invention 
has by no means reached 
its limit even as regards 
the factors of motoring 
which were supposed to be 
more or less standardized. 


T is not everyone who 

can build his own auto- 
mobile body but the hobby 
of designing to incorporate 
one’s special ideas is a 
growing one. It is seldom 
that this hobby is carried 
out so radically as in the 
“launch-auto” design 
which is illustrated in this 
issue. Lloyd G. Mehlig of 
New Orleans is the de- 
signer of this novel land 
craft which he mounted on a standard chassis 
of well-known make. Boat models have been 
seen before, notably in some of the Salon exhi- 
bitions in New York. But the nautical theory 
and practice has never been carried quite so far 
as in this case, at least not to the writer’s knowl- 
edge. The “launch-auto” is really a model 
launch, with decks, port holes, water line, ven- 
tilators and all the other fittings of a boat. It 


air springs. 


is truly amphibious. Built of mahogany and 
walnut the body has accommodation for five 
passengers. It is built with stout ribs just as 
a power boat might be. No hood is used inside 
the bow where the engine is mounted, but this 
bow is lined with asbestos and covered with 
galvanized iron. The exhaust outlet from the 





This is the Doble, the new steam car, in a special body design fitted with Victoria top and 
The car burns kerosene, recondenses its steam so that it travels about 1,000 
miles on one filling of water and performs other remarkable mechanical feats. 
only eleven moving parts in the motor of this revolutionary car and no gears or clutch 


engine is through the port-holes on the side of 
the body, under the chassis and through the 
ventilators on the deck. The bow covers the 
radiator and an imitation radiator is used, 
pierced with holes to allow the air to reach the 
true radiator. In addition there is a special 
pan used as a wind scoop and mounted at the 
bottom of the false radiator. This scoop, when 
the car is in motion forces the air against the 


In the new Pathfinder twelve the spare tires are carried in a 
locker, revolving case under the rear end. The top folds down 
out of sight into the body walls leaving a clean-cut surface 


true cooling device, providing a forced draught. 


F there is engine work to do on this novel 

car the forward deck over the engine cockpit, 
as it were, can be lifted just as it might be in a 
boat. This deck is of turtle-back design and 
is lined with galvanized iron. Counter-sunk 
locks are used to clamp the 
deck down. Railings, port 
and starboard lights and 
a small flagstaff at the 
stern are other nautical 
touches. The body is 
painted white with green 
running boards. The up- 
holstery and carpets are 
green. The top is of can- 
opy design of the type or- 
dinarily used on launches. 
The body weighs about 
150 pounds more than the 
average body for a chassis 
of this type. One of the 
odd features of this ex- 
traordinary combination of 
land and water design is 
the horn. It is operated by 
a set of keys which enable 
the operator to play all the 
bugle calls. These keys 
are attached to the steering wheel and their 
operation is made possible by a storage battery. 
As has been suggested in these pages before, it 
is perhaps questionable how far the welding of 
true automobile and boat design may properly 
be carried; how far, in other words, it is desir- 
able to mingle the types. But extremes are 
always interesting and it is certain that in 
the design under (Continued on page 78) 


There are 





























Interesting lines of top and treatment of upholstery mark this 
phaeton body for four passengers on the Cadillac eight chassis. 
There are no superfluities or annoying excrescences in sight 





























ment, 





Rakish and well-balanced is this Brewster runabout with its 
attached chairs of unusual design and ample luggage compart- 


The mounting of the tool box as a step is noteworthy 
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VANITY FAIR 


FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


An Outfit, from Hat to Luggage, for a Week End in the Country 


OW begins the season of week-ending. 
It is the time when all men with a 


natural bent for the joys of life in the 
country and the somewhat dubious joys of life 
in a week-end house party are preparing for 
migrations; about the time each “seventh day” 
rolls around. Indeed, it is a season of begin- 
nings in more ways than one. For now starts 
the period when even the thought of clothing is 
apt to be a burden and when we all wish that 
we might return to that delightful period when 
Adam found himself most suitably attired no 
matter which one of : 
the social functions 
of Eden he was 
about to attend. 
However, it goes 
without saying that 
we can’t all be 
Adams. The herit- 
age of the departed 
Comstock is still 
upon us, and even in 
Summer we must 
wear clothes. 

As we are thus 
limited in our free- 
dom of dress, the 
next best thing is to 
seek out the coolest 
possible clothing to 
conform with the 
temperatures that 
are to be found in 
Summer in these 
United States. For- 
tunately for us, the 
art of making clothes 
has proceeded to a 
point where jackets 
can be shapely and 
good-looking with- 
out being either 
heavy or thick. 





Suit for town and for trav- 


. eling, of natural colored 
HE Summer Shaatung silk without lin- 


wardrobe of the ing. Brown silk shirt. 

=. Coarse white linen collar 
sensible man, wheth- and white cuffs. Green and 
er he be a victim of 





white cravat. Panama boat- 
the pernicious habit 


Brown shoes with brown 
socks woven of thin wool 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


When your man has been ordered to pack 
your kit for the trip, the first requisite is nat- 
urally the kit to pack. A very good form of 
week-end bag is illustrated in this number. 
Made of patent leather or of canvas, it has a 
surprising capacity and is able to hold two 
extra sack suits, a dinner suit, about half a 
dozen shirts, a couple of pairs of flannel 
trousers, two pairs of shoes and the necessary 
scarfs and collars. It is convenient to carry 
toilet articles fitted in the top. 

Another useful bit of luggage either for the 
week-end visit, a motor trip, or a journey of 


longer duration is the boot trunk. These 
trunks may be had in various designs. An ex- 


cellent one, which is lined with felt, has space 
for five pairs of shoes and for a pair of 
riding boots in a special tray. It also 
has a compartment to hold the proper 
dressings and brushes. Such a trunk 
as this is quite essential for the man 
who wishes to keep his shoes in the 
best possible condition. The com- 
partments are so built as to take the 
shoes rather securely and are fitted 
with straps which pass over the toe, holding 
the shoe firmly in position while the trunk 
is in transit. It will be found to be a most 
valuable piece of luggage to have about. 


NE of the vexed questions of things to 
wear in the Summer has always been the 
best and most comfortable evening dress. As 
a rule, the functions of the week-end and 


social functions in Summer are apt to be of a 
somewhat informal character, demanding, of 
course, a distinctive costume but not calling 
for the strict formality of other seasons. The 
success of many a dinner party at the shore or 
in the mountains after a sweltering day, has 
been endangered, as far as the men were con- 
cerned, by the necessity of getting into hot 
evening clothes, the very thought of which was 
repugnant. Perhaps the most grilling portion 
of the evening costume under these circum- 
stances is the waistcoat. Various attempts to 
eliminate this 
particular gar- 
ment have been 
made, including 
all sorts of sub- 
stitutions, such as 
broad scarfs used 
as belts and the 
like. An interest- 
ing way out of the 
difficulty is of- 
fered by the in- 
formal evening 
dress which is the 
subject of one of 
our illustrations, 
It is a suit con- 
sisting of jacket 
and trousers only. 
The jacket is 
made in double- 
breasted form 
and the lapels are 
long, so that a 
deep V is left 
which exposes the 
shirt bosom. The 
lapels, collar and 
cuffs of this coat 
are faced with a 
bright black silk; 
the cloth is a 
tropical worsted 
of very light 
weight and the 
jacket is made 
with lining only 





Suit of grey camel’s hair 
with bag knickerbockers 
and belted jacket. Gray 
stockings. White buckskin 
shoes tipped with brown 


calfskin. Blue and white 
silk shirt. Plain brown 


cravat. Soft collar. Brown 


Leghorn straw hat of light 
weight with brown band 


in the sleeves and 


er hat with club _ band. 
of week-ending or 
not, should contain 
a minimum of lining material. In other words, he 
should have a great many skeletons in his closet. None 
of the suits which are to be touched upon in these pages 
has more than a skeleton lining. 

For the perfect week-end three things are desired in 
the matter of suits. Suits for traveling; suits for day 
wear; suits for evening. And the first of these is a suit 
for traveling. An attractive example of this variety is 
illustrated in this issue. It may be worn in town with 
propriety and is just the thing for going away for your 
house-party. It is made of Shantung silk of natural 
color without any lining, even as to the sleeves, and is, 
therefore, the nearest approach to the ancient Greek cos- 
tume which the Blue Laws will permit. With it may be 
worn appropriately a silk shirt with white collar and 
cuffs—the collar of coarse butcher’s linen—brown shoes 
and thin woolen socks of a harmonizing color. A very 
light and comfortable hat to accompany this costume is 
the new “boater,” made of the same material as the 
typical Panama, usually worn with a high crown. 





Informal evening suit for mid- 
Summer of tropical worsted, 
worn without waistcoat; col- 
lar, lapels and cuffs faced with 
brilliant black silk. Patent- 
leather shoes. Black and white 
silk socks. Slightly starched, 
plain bosom shirt with two 
studs. Low turned-down collar 


a little at the top. 
With this suit a 
plain bosom white shirt is worn with two studs of pearl. 
The collar is of the turned-down variety and very low. 
The cravat is a bow of bright black silk or satin, worn 
with the ends tucked under the points of the collar. 
Black patent-leather shoes or pumps with a long vamp 
and squared toe and socks of black and white silk com- 
plete the costume. A good hat to wear in the evening 
in Summer is a Panama with a black silk band. 


OMFORT is certainly the keynote of the wardrobe 

for going away to the country. An important thing 
to include, therefore, in your week-end box is some sort 
of country lounge apparel for use as a spectator at the 
tennis match or at the polo game, or even at that abomi- 
nation of desolation, the garden party. A jacket of soft 
gray flannel, single-breasted and with the lapels cut 
rather deep, is an excellent thing for this purpose. It is 
to be worn with white flannel trousers. There is some- 
thing cool-looking about this costume, and it does not 
belie its appearance. It is the sort of thing that makes 
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one feel cool and at ease to put on. A good shoes of darker color. Also they have the 
type of shoe to wear with white flannel trousers advantage of being usually very comfortable 
is one of white buckskin trimmed with brown The care of the shoes is an important consid- 
eos bs need tk ora Ter They —— - is ? i of more intricacy than 

. 7 the uninformed would imagine. The proper 
look much better when fastened in this way. dressings are quite as ince to the ps 
Jonama j i 4 ie ¢ ’ 

so I ne rnagete poring bo igang ig work of a _. s Rapes as are the 
7 ' Vii, roper condiments to the masterpiece of the 
shirt, there is a wide latitude of choice; it may aa whose specialty is sauces. ‘Tt is too ex- 
of a be of one of many materials or types. A suit- pansive a subject to go into at this time, but 
ig, of able and comfortable shirt, however, is a cheviot I shall hope to be able to give some practical 
alling or madras of black and white stripes, say, made advice about the care of good shoes—the only 
The with a collar of the same material attached. kind worth either having or caring for—at 

ore OF The collar, of course, is of the turned-down another time when more space is available. 

r, has variety. Like all the collars this year, except 

: con- those for the most formal type of wear, it 1s HETHER you are of those who believe 

o hot low and easy with an emphasis on comfort. that little old New York, or whatever city 

h was you may dwell in, is the ideal Summer resort, or 

ortion gage hy oneal = during _ of ere a continually to the shady places 

rcum- visit, rou hi o fancy yourself in and the smell of green grass and flowers or fi 

pts to knickerbockers, it will be well to include a rest and EH in the sound of the sea os 
this costume of this kind. Camel’s hair is an ex- sight of the moon surging up out of the East 
gare cellent material for a suit of this sort, as are with the murmur of an orchestra in your ears 
been also the light-weight homespuns. They are and the breath of the salt in your nostrils— 

MIE Thetcckes look yell in cther of thee somal by disposilice pating Gmc Wakes 

u é 3 se noma isposition, one thing y ri i 
ch as materials. A jacket of this type which is illus- in your "sayings at "home ged yf sesso 

- used trated in this number has buttoned pockets about this Summer. This is the astonishing 

d the which are set in the coat perpendicularly in- fact that men have come to insist on a restful 

erest- stead of in the conventional horizontal fashion. quality in the clothing in which they expect to 

of the Grey woolen stockings, white buckskin, nailed rest. They are determined at last—and what 

. offs shoes, tipped with brown calfskin and a silk a sensible determination it is—to be at one with 

6 EE We ioe te coral xd caries guava. Tk yon thelr conte nc ely 20. Sos cages Ca 

nin 2, } eir coats not only to look cool and tri 

is de are really going to play golf you will probably seasonable, but mid be so. They ae thets 

ne of find a cap with one-piece top the most comfort- shirts to fit easily and their collars to give them 

tions, able kind of headgear. If, on the other hand, the maximum of freedom at the neck. They 

- con. you are only going down to the country club or will have their shoes neat and keenly cut to 

jacket want to wear your knickers for a visit to the Country lounge dress, with jacket of soft gray flannel and be sure, but not fashioned on too delicate or 

‘only. —— or the kennels, you ‘will find a brown white Sacer Sepueare. Bases one white cone ee with severe a last. They want ease in the easy time 

et & eghorn straw hat with a brown band ee a: Maegan san ge — of year and they will have it. When y 

mubles light, comfortable and attractive. Leg- look about ogi the first mats dee 

form horn has become immortal by conferring gathering which you happen to attend; 

Jo aad its name on at least two of the vital things it may be at a polo match, a horse show 

hat ‘= of the Twentieth Century—the justly fa- or the bathing beach, you will not fail to 

left mous breed of chickens which lays more notice this quality in the clothes of the 
es the eggs than any other in the world and the men. Here and there will be a uniform 
The straw hats which keep men cool. These of course, now and again a costume show- 

r one straws are very porous and do not con- ing the distinct influence of a world in 

$ coat duce to headache in the hot weather. arms, but everywhere will be the feeling 

ith 8 li 8 of graceful, easy, common-sense dress. 

- silk; 2 

to a Summer outfit for the man who cares ANY forms of specialized gloves 

oral about both his comfort and his appear- for outdoor wear and for use in the 

g h t ~ a gy phe ipsa - - - eee are or available to the man 

the ; he fu who has particular tastes. These gloves 

oan brogue of brown calfskin or of pigskin, are designed by (Continued on page 76) 

only 

Ss and Colored shirts of madras and 

t cheviots with white and colored 

€ top. collars attached. They are of a 

uit a practical and comfortable cut and 

pearl. have low and easy Summer collars 

y low. 

worn 

collar. 

vamp 

com- 

ening 

Slip-on glove of gray leather 
with a back of gray silk. No 

drobe buttons. Price $2.25 a pair 

thing 

e sort : , ‘ ' 

at the the white buckskin with wing tip- 

bomi- ping and trimming of brown leather 

f soft and the plain white buckskin shoe 

s cut with a heavy sole of black rubber. 

It is Es The buckskin shoes, of course, are 

some- for use in the country. They look 

s not i. Pp ong hceag nip Regent Bielsagean Me oy Wiech eg much more summery, where their Week-end bag holding a dinner suit, two extra sack 

‘ l groom ° 1 eaild h d suits, six shirts, two pairs of flannel trousers, three pairs 
nakes ing the footgear. Straps hold the shoes firmly. Price $65 use is at all permissible, than do of shoes, scarfs and the necessary toilet articles in top 








2 VANITY FAIR 


THE UNRULY WINDS OF PARIS BLOW US THESE THINGS 


Lace, Roses, Jet, and Coral Are the Pollyannas of Paris 


sit up aloft have been so di- 

verted by the retiring Hun 
that they have misplaced the 
seasons. Instead of giving us 
the spring, with summer to 
come and autumn, as it were, 
in the lap of summer, they have 
forgotten spring, have mislaid 
summer and autumn definitely, 
and have handed down to un- 
happy Parisians another win- 
ter season. 

Never before has there been 
a season like this in Paris. No 
one knows whether the wild 
winds are due to the terrific 
gun-fire in the north, or wheth- 
er the evil genius of Europe, 
not content with emptying his 
box of horrible tricks on this 
unhappy land, has merely un- 
leashed the elements as well. 

At the same time, we are de- 
prived of coal. And to be with- 
out coal at present means in- 
conveniences which cannot be 
imagined. No hot water in the 
bathroom, no fires, no warmth 
anywhere —and this in the 
coldest weather Paris has seen 
for years! 

Naturally, under the circumstances, 
we are only mildly interested in clothes. 
And, in ordering new frocks, we are 
obliged to take into consideration the 
shut-down laundries, the closed tein- 
tureries. Devoid of frills must be the 
new frock. We may permit ourselves a 
touch of white at the throat of our new 
frock, and, when that is soiled, it may 
be replaced by a new collar or jabot of 
similar tissue. 

Many of the newest frocks are made 
of black serge, either quite untrimmed 
or embroidered with grége silk thread. 
Black jersey is also embroidered with 

~grége silk thread. A pretty model, con- 
sisting of a jacket and skirt, was seen 
in the Bois. The top of the jacket, to 
about two and a half inches below the 
girdle, was embroidered in an “‘all-over” 
pattern with grége thread. The collar 
was of taupe, so dark that it was almost 
black. The black skirt was plaited. 

A new black satin frock has a small 
vest of grége satin, and a black satin 
girdle, lined with grége. Another frock 
trimmed with grége velours de laine is 
of black alpaca. The collar, cuffs, 
pocket-flaps, and button-holes are of 
the grége tissue, and a piping of grege 
shows at the skirt-edge. With this frock 
is worn a greége beret. 

The beret, which has recently re- 
turned to favor in Paris, shows signs 
of retiring in favor of a hat which is 
neither canotier nor cloche, but which 
possesses the characteristics of both. 
This hat, which appears in straw and 
also in crépe, is trimmed with a scanty 
wreath of osprey plumes or a cravat of 
tibbon, flatly knotted on the side. Hats 

which are made of a very good qual- 


I: is clear that the gods who 


’ 


Odette gives us this hat of 

gray silk jersey, and, as a 

surprise, the lining shows 

the color of a pale rose— 
a jersey rose 





In the zeal of patriotism, Irish 

lace gives itself gladly into the 

hands of Premet, who shows his 

appreciation by making this 
blouse 





This white satin skirt took this 

chemise, riotous with tulle and 

roses, to the Fair at Lyons—with 
Worth’s entire approval 


Paquin is the gardener who grew 

these roses of black, yellow, anc 

pink on this frock of beige mous- 
seline printed with black 


If one can start even the 

most unpropitious of morn- 

ings with a charming coif- 

fure like this, the day is 
well begun 





ity of black or chestnut straw, 
glazed, are smart. The “‘one- 
color’ hat is smartest, with 
the straw, ribbon, or feather 
trimming all of the same shade, 

The summer cloak of taffeta 
is collared and cuffed with 
woolen tissue instead of fur, 
One of dull blue taffeta rejoiced 
in collar and cuffs of mouse- 
colored velours de laine, and 
one of grége etamine was com- 
bined with black woolen velvet. 
Another summer cloak of cream 
tamine—that hairy tissue which 
is so smart this season—is lined 
on the inside and trimmed on 
the outside with black satin. 

At present, sober colors are 
the rule in Paris, for grown-up 
neople. Dark blue, black, téte 
le négre, gray, and grége are 
the favorites, although, here 
and there, one sees begonia red 
or green. Children, however, 
wear brilliant colors to cheer 
the eye wearied by too much 
dulness. Here again, however, 
there are some exceptions, and 
one sees tiny girls clad in som- 
bre hues. In the Bois, a pretty 
little golden-haired Parisienne 
wore a cloak of beige and white mixed 
cheviot fastened with buttons made of 
brown leather. The crown of her round 
cheviot hat was encircled by a band of 
cheviot,on which were embroidered small 
flowers in bright red, green and blue. 

One might play chess on the squares 
of some of the checked black-and-white 
frocks and cloaks that one sees in the 
Bois. But, although these checks are 
startling, we shall probably see even 
more of them, since they figure exten- 
sively in the new tissues designed for 
next winter. These checked stuffs are 
very effective when employed as trim- 
ming. A cloak of black, téte de négre, 
or corbeau blue satin, collared and 
cuffed and lined throughout with 
checked stuff, is a very pretty gar- 
ment. One notes with satisfaction the 
disappearance of the “‘peg-top.” Every 
one wears the straight frock; and, if 
pockets sometimes result in a “peg” 
effect—well, we simply can not get on 
without pockets,—after all, it must be 
admitted that they are useful. 

On some of the summer frocks of 
cotton voile, the belt, collar, and band 
on the lower edge of the skirt are 
trimmed with serge. Bits of jersey are 
also employed as trimming. Economi- 
cal and smart is the plain voile frock, 
with necessary decoration supplied by 
a bright-colored bag, the flowing rib- 
bons of which are attached to a small 
hat or an effective parasol. Quakerish 
frocks of gray serge are also untrimmed, 
save for a bit of black satin at the neck 
and wrists. Hats are almost masculine 
in their severity, but no matter how sim- 
ple the hat or frock—if it is made in 
Paris, it is smart. 
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Let’s hope it will be a warm summer,—it 

certainly will be, if it has any consideration 

for our new wraps. This one is just a cloud 

of smoky tulle, banded narrowly with white 

fox; within those decorative squares of fur 

are other squares, strips of slim pale blue- 
green ribbon 
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A great many things go over our innocent 
young heads, these days, and one of the most 
amazing of them is this—well, let’s call it a 
wrap—of pale green chiffon, widely tucked. 
The square neck is outlined with ermine, and 
ermine tails form a fringe at the ends 


Wraps of the Summer Night 


Its wearer can turn a cold shoulder on those romantic 
summer evenings, for her wrap has a picturesque way all 
its own of covering only one shoulder. It is of two 
layers of tulle, the inner one is blue, which gleams mys- 
teriously through the outer one of mauve. Blue ribbons 


tie the high wired tulle collar, and brown marabou puts 
a stop to the whole thing 












It’s just a frivolous thing of rose tulle, all frills and 

floating blue ribbons. To make it a trifle more weighty, 

it is striped with skunk, if one chooses, or with brown 
marabou, if one really insists 


DESIGNED BY PORTER WOODRUFF 


The Airs and Graces of Filmy Evening Wraps 








If a poor unsuspecting man doesn’t watch 

out, he’s going to find himself hopelessly en- 

tangled in this cruel web. It’s embroidered 

on one end of a scarf of maize chiffon, 

banded with silver fox—a scarf much more 

graceful than good little scarfs have any 
right to be 





It looks protectingly warm, doesn’t it? But 
you know how deceitful appearances are,— 
it’s nothing on earth but a flyaway cape of 
pale yellow chiffon, bordered with bands of 
white fox, and tied about the collar with a 
prim little blue and green cravat 
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. VANITY FAIR 


WHAT EVERY SUMMER WARDROBE SHOULD KNOW 


One Can Be Quaint and Organdy, or Severe and Linen, as One Chooses 




















The smartest newest frocks are going in for 

old-fashioned ruffles like this; these are old- 

blue organdy on an old-blue chiffon frock; 
models from Louise 


afternoon frock, and it is treated in 

many ways, but most successfully when 
its crispness is made an aid to the design. 
Illustrated at the upper right on this page is 
a lovely old-time frock, untrimmed save 
for the sheer crispness of its ruffles. 
Simple indeed, but with that sophisti- 
cated simplicity recognized by smart 
women. It is particularly lovely in 
mauve or rose, but it may be had in 
many colors. Its simple sash of moire 
ribbon is always of a contrasting shade; 
a soft dull blue with the mauve is one 
charming combination. The straight- 
brimmed blue batiste hat worn with it 
has pastel tinted batiste flowers around 
the crown. 

The finest of old-blue embroidered 
organdy flounces trim the old-blue chif- 
fon frock shown at the upper left on 
this page, which is distinguished by a 
lovely metallic ribbon sash which is rich 
in color. A few of the colors are re- 
peated in the plaited satin ends of the 
sash. The soft cream Valenciennes lace 
underbodice has a wreath of shaded me- 
tallic roses in front, and the loose chif- 


() siereen is a favored fabric for the 


For country wear, the new- It’s 

est oxfords are white Russia 

calf, and the stockings with 

them are wide striped; 

shoes, Cammeyer; stockings, 
Peck and Peck 

















When lovely old-time ladies had miniatures of 

themselves painted on ivory, they always did it 

in frocks like this one of white and pale green 
organdy; models from La Jeunesse 


sults. 





perfectly possible 
have a combination of leath- 
ers without any hectic re- 
This shoe does it by 
combining gray and white; 
from Cammeyer 


Being quaint and contrary is an affectation 

with these organdy frocks. 

be seen with quaint hats or none; gown from 
Louise, hat from Gidding 


They prefer to 


blue than the frock, and wreathed in vari-toned 
pink roses and soft rose picot-edged ribbon. 

Like an old-time picture is the white organdy 
frock illustrated in the upper middle of this 
page. It has a knife-plaited skirt trimmed 
with ruffles, and palest green organdy 
is introduced at the bottom of the skirt 
and on the bodice and sleeves. The 
wide belt is also pale green organdy. 
Through this belt is run a narrow old- 
blue ribbon, which ties in a bow with 
long ends and holds a nosegay of field 
flowers. Field flowers also trim the 
soft-brimmed old-blue hemp hat. 

The frock illustrated second from the 
lower left on page 71, is of handker- 
chief linen which is machine-stitched 
in an odd design and braided in white. 
The design is a bird pattern, and, like 
most animals of the season, it would be 
just as graphic by any other name. The 
plaited tunic, which opens at each side, 
is shorter in front than in back and is 
tied loosely with a braided white sash. 
In either a deep vivid rose like the one 
illustrated or in a soft blue, the frock is 
most effective. Worn with it is a broad 
straight-brimmed organdy hat; the 


to 








fon sleeves are in one piece with the 
bodice. With this frock is worn a 
quaintly brimmed hemp hat of a darker 


mer sports. 


Tall white buckskin shoes might be used as a symbol for sum- 
The stockings are all wool and as wide as you need 


them; shoes, J. and J. Slater; stockings, Peck and Peck 


white organdy top is made over a deep 
coral organdy and faced with organdy 
of a dark blue. Short, stiff, little, dark 
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blue quills encircle the crown. 

Liberty prints, in lovely soft 
colorings, are used for the Chi- 
nese coolie costume shown second 
from the lower right on this page. 
It is printed with blue, brown, and 
yellow and piped with peacock 
plue cotton crépe. Peacock blue 
crepe also forms the skirt, which 
is decorated with blocks of the 
printed fabric. One may, or may 
not, complete the costume with the 
coolie sun-hat of the same fabric 
which is tipped by a Chinese 
coin and blue and brown ribbon, 
but one must not overlook the 
quaint Chinese vanity case, which 
has a tiny drawer that pulls out at 
the bottom and discloses red lac- 
quer vanity fittings. 

At the same shop, one finds a 
delightful collection of country 
skirts, one of which is shown at the 
lower right on this page. These 
skirts are made of unusual hand- 
blocked linens, India prints, and 
the heretofore despised ticking, 
which is hardly recognizable when it is made 
into skirts. The model shown is a lovely old 
Persian pattern, hand-blocked; the design is 
black on white, with a vivid yellow cotton fringe 
at the bottom and edging the wide belt. The 
little blouse worn with it may be made in white 
linen with chintz collar and cuffs, or it may be 
had in white China silk, as shown. 

A particularly good skirt is shown at the 
lower left on this page. The linen is of a firm 
heavy grade and it is cut on straight lines with 
the back gored to fit. A slot seam runs down 
the center front, and the linen belt is fastened 
in an odd fashion with pearl buttons and bound 
buttonholes; the skirt has a single pocket. 
The waist worn with it is a soft pretty model 
of fine white handkerchief linen with a broad 


the hips, 











You will notice the tight weave about 

and then the ease of the 

bodice; that’s what makes it becoming; 
from Peck and Peck 








band of filet lace down the center front. The 
roll collar is unusually pretty. The blouse 
fastens at either side with white crochet but- 
tons, which also trim the front. Filet lace is 
introduced in the cuffs, and pressed plaits give 
the necessary fullness to the sides. The hat 
worn with this costume is of a coarse straw, 
rather like wicker in effect; it is a dark brown, 
with a trimming of little peaches at the right 
of the crown. 

Some of the newest sweaters show originali- 
ties in weaving that are of interest. The one 
shown at the upper left on this page gives a 
slight blouse to the upper part by means of a 
closely woven hip section that is very becoming. 
This may be had in heavy silk in almost all 
colors and has a collar and turn-back cuffs. 




















A sweater can be so fine and filmy that 

it can show a good working-plan of the 

lady in it and still be warm; sweater 
from Peck and Peck 
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Very light weight, but with just 
enough warmth to recommend its 
use, is the Angora sweater illus- 
trated at the upper right on this 
page. This has a becoming V-neck 
and straight loose box lines. The 
sweater is so sheer that the belt of 
the skirt can plainly be discerned 
beneath it. 

The newest oxfords for country 
wear are in an oyster white heavy 
Russian calf with white rubber 
soles, such as those shown at the 
left in the left-hand sketch on page 
70. For those who prefer com- 
binations of leather, is the gray 
buckskin-vamped oxford with the 
white kid uppers shown in the 
sketch at the right. The ever- 
popular, high, laced, white buck- 
skin boot, shown in the lowest of 
the three illustrations, is newest 
with a straight tip, with a double 
row of perforations. 

A heavy silk stocking which is 
woven to give the effect of wide 
stripes is shown under the white 
oxford. At the front and sides the wide stripes 
are made up of small ribs that continue to the 
top of the stocking. These stockings come in 
black and white only. Illustrated with the 
shoes the stockings are, reading from left to 
right, as follows: Wool sports stocking with 
colored stripes that run around the stocking. 
The background is white, and the small blocks 
and lattice are in a pastel shade. These stock- 
ings come in pastel shades combined with white. 
In the next pair of stockings, colored blocks 
are woven into a cream white ground. These 
blocks extend only half way up the stocking; in 
practically all soft tones combined with white. 
The last pair are heavy wool stockings in many 
colors. The pair shown is of white wool with 
wide blue stripes and contrasting lattices. 





For outdoor “playing around,” a plain 

white linen skirt helps a great deal, 

and so do these white handkerchief 

linen blouses; model from The Sports 
Shop for Women 


The birds on this white handkerchief 
linen frock were never seen on land or 
sea, but we wish they were; the or- 
gandy hat bristles with blue quills; 
dress from Louise, hat from Gidding 


Some of the designers have been both- 
ered by “tinkly temple belts” lately be- 
cause they are doing things like this 
Chinese coolie garden costume all the 
time; costume from La Jeunesse 


This eastern influence is getting more 

serious by the minute; the simplest 

white linen country skirt simply has to 

have black Persian designs all over it; 
model from La Jeunesse 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Suits to Suit Midsummer, and Frocks and Blouses of Like Persuasion 





The ingredients are fine white net, flesh col- 

ored satin, dainty tucks, delicate lace, and a 

girl. When they are all mixed together, this 

midsummer night’s dream is the inevitable 
result; $29.50 


| | NHERE is a certain type of soft frock, 

usually of Georgette crépe or chiffon, 

that, like a linen suit, must be extremely 
well made to escape insignificance, but which 
when well made is a costume of decided dis- 
tinction. A frock which has achieved this suc- 
cess is sketched at the upper right. It may 
be had of Georgette crépe in any one of a variety 
of pleasing colors. Fine tucks give the bodice 
its necessary fulness, and the crossed fronts 
extend to form a sash which crosses in back and 
ties in front; a fold of white net edges the sur- 
plice fronts and extends along the top of the 
sash. White net also forms the small sailor 
collar and edges the cuffs. The skirt is finely 
plaited and finished with two wide tucks and 
an exceptionally deep hem. This frock is un- 
usually becoming to a slender figure. 

A remarkably effective frock for the formal 
afternoon affair or the informal dinner party 
is the one-illustrated at the left at the top of 
this page. The material is fine white net over 
flesh colored satin, and the trimming consists 
of tucks, delicate lace, and narrow flesh colored 
ribbons. Excellence of materials and work- 
manship make this frock as distinctive as it is 
charming. 


CRISPLY smart gingham dress, sketched 

at the top of this page in the middle, has a 
pannier skirt and a surplice bodice. The collar, 
which is wide in back, and the cuffs are of 
white piqué. This frock may be had in almost 
any desired color, but is a bit unusual in brown 
and white plaid. The hat is of silk velours, 
cross-stitched and trimmed with a big tassel of 


Now, if it happened that one went market- 
ing, this gingham dress, with white piqué 
collar and cuffs, would be fresh as the fresh- 
est morning; $18.50. The velours hat is 
cross-stitched and tasseled; $20 
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This soft frilled blouse of white voile is one 

of those things that give women a reputation 

for gentleness; no one could wear it and be 
harsh; $3 


the same colored silk as that which is used in 
the cross-stitching. 

A second simple summer frock, one of those 
practical dresses which are bound to find their 
way into every wardrobe this summer, is 
sketched at the extreme left at the bottom of 
page 73. The material is cross-barred dimity 
and is very successful in white with a narrow 


That distinction which the Georgette crépe 

frock attains by virtue of impeccable mate- 

rials and workmanship appears in this sur- 

plice model, which may be had in a variety 
of colors; $65 


check of tan. The deeply pointed collar and 
the link cuffs are of piqué. The buttons which 
fasten the dress in front down the entire length 
are of white pearl. The white velours brim of 
the hat is bound with white grosgrain ribbon, 
and the crown is of the shirred ribbon. 


OR afternoon or informal evening wear is 

the dress shown at the top of page 73. The 
material is black net combined with a cream 
colored net, and the trimming consists of little 
blocks of cream lace, which are accented by 
similar blocks of black net. The sleeves are 
close to the elbow, then fall loosely to the wrist. 
This frock has a lining of cream net. 

One smart New York shop has been very suc- 
cessful with simple, inexpensive tub waists. 
The waist illustrated at the right on page 73 is 
a duplicate in handkerchief linen of a satin 
blouse that distinguished itself earlier in the 
season because of its excellence of cut and fit 
and its unusually becoming collar. The waist 
fastens with one large pearl button; the collar 
and cuffs are of white piqué. 

The soft frilled blouse at the bottom of this 
page is unusually becoming and is often chosen 
for wear with the coat sweaters that are so popu- 
lar. The material is a very fine white voile, 
and a pretty Irish picot edging finishes the 
round collar, the cuffs, and the frill; crochet 
buttons fasten the waist front. Another pretty 
waist of the frilled variety is illustrated at the 
left on page 73. This blouse is of voile and is 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

The midsummer suit is always an interest- 
ing problem, but frequently a difficult one. 
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There are so few styles and materials suitable to 
both warm weather and the somewhat exigent 
requirements of a coat and skirt suit, that one’s 
choice is a limited one at best. However, this 
fact. by no means proves that the suits designed 
for midsummer wear are less attractive be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon them, but 
it does argue that a successful midsummer 
model meets with a more than ordinary welcome. 


















USSY willow taffeta has this season entered 

the lists as a fabric to meet the complicated 
requirements of the midsummer tailleur; when 
this silk is as successfully handled as in the 
model at the bottom of this page, second from 
the left, it bids fair to 
establish itself perma- 
nently as the stuff of 
summer suits. In this 
model, gray pussy wil- 
low taffeta is stitched in 
blue silk, and the collar 
is of dark blue pussy 
willow taffeta. The soft 
tan felt hat is faced and 
banded with black hat- 
ter’s plush. 

Another favored ma- 
terial for the summer 
tailleur is éponge, and 
this is prettiest when 
used in the fashion of 


the suit shown at the 
bottom of this page, sec- 
ond from the right. 
This model is most ef- 


This black and white net frock 
makes one want to obliterate 
mornings and formal evenings in 
favor of those hours and occasions 
for which it is itself appropriate. 








Black net keeps the little blocks 
of cream lace from being too un- 
sophisticated; $29.50 





Fashion gave the réle of ingénue to 

this white voile waist delicately banded 

with Valenciennes lace and fastened 
with pearl buttons; $2.95 


























Notwithstanding its material, this Of course gray pussy willow suits Fashion, 

to the substantial things of life stitched and collared with blue; 

and the busy hours of morning; $59.50. The hat was born a tan 

$9.75. White velours makes the 

brim of the hat, grosgrain ribbon 
explains the crown; $20 


wisdom of black hatter’s plush 
in its facing and banding; $18.50 








like the sultan of a 
cross-barred dimity dress belongs grow in summer; this one is harem, has favorites; and this 
suit of dark blue éponge is one 
of the favorites of the present 
felt, but age brought it the added season; $29.50. Whatever the 
color of the velours hat, the 
grosgrain bow matches it; $18.50 
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fective in dark blue éponge embroidered in 
white cording and with a white collar stitched 
in. dark blue. The hat of velours has a silk 
stitched edging along the brim and a grosgrain 
ribbon bow at the front of the crown. This 
hat may be had in gray, beige, and dark colors 
with trimmings in matching color. 


HERE are certain women to whom a mid- 

summer suit means just one thing—a well- 
cut, beautifully tailored, heavy linen suit, and it 
can not be denied that a suit with these attri- 
butes has perennial distinction. The linen suit 
illustrated at the extreme right at the bottom of 
this page is an excellent model that not only 
conforms to these re- 
quirements but is very 
wearable. The sides of 
coat and skirt are box 
plaited, and the coat 
skirt has just enough 
fulness in front and 
back to make ‘it hang 
well. This skirt, as in 
many of the summer 
models, has but one 
pocket, and that pocket 
is a repetition of those 
on the coat. The broad- 
brimmed velours hat 
turns up  becomingly 
in back and is bound 
and trimmed with nar- 
row grosgrain ribbon. 
The hat may be had in 
many colors. 


Once this model was of satin; its pres- 

ent reincarnation finds it handkerchief 

linen—which goes to show that even 
fate follows the seasons; $3 




















The tailored linen suit is a hardy 
perennial that blooms afresh with 
every season. All white, even to 
its pearl buttons, is this midsum- 
mer model; $29.50. The velours 
hat trimmed with grosgrain may 
be had in many colors; $18.50 
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EWPORT is frightfully empty, this season. Bailey's 

Beach has hardly more than a handful of débutantes on 
it. No men, you know! And what men you see, are only 
the kind that don’t liven up a summer capital very much; 
boys, trippers, kodak fiends, and amateur soldiers home for 
week-end with the mater, as it were. The girls are all rather 
dowdy, this summer—a result of the total absence of the 
male, perhaps. It’s a lonely life the Newport ladies are 
leading now, and, if it weren’t for the fact that the harbor 
is soon going to be full of warships—each vessel literally 
swarming with rich amateur naval heroes—there wouldn't 
be any sense in a girl’s sticking around the old place at al’. 


“ VANITY FAIR 
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Perhaps, on the whole, now that the U-boats are 
seen so often off our shores it is just as well not 
to go into the water at all, but to stick on the 
shore, swing in the swing, flirt under the tent, 
and execute the simpler squad formations, like 
the gallant young soldier shown above. “Left 


oblique! Right front into the line! 









Now that stockings are not 
strictly de rigueur at New- 
port, Miss Muriel de Pey- 
ster has gone in a good deal 
for hats. The skirts are a 
little higher this year—and 
the curly locks a little lower 


March!” 





Miss Elsinore Livingston 
Jay, who swam all the way 
from Bailey’s Beach to Haz- 
zard’s, with nothing to sus- 
tain her but two Laurette 
Taylors and a double Bronx 











It’s so sickening the way these wretched camera men will come and annoy 
one, isn’t it? Especially when one hates to get into “Vogue,” or “Town 
and Country,” or any of those dreadful publications where they print all 
those silly left-to-right titles to the pictures, and always get you mixed up 
with someone whom you happen to hate; usually someone with a lurid 
and incandescent past. Stand still, now, he’s going to snap the camera 









Beachcombers by 
Dorothy Ferriss 


A touching incident at Bailey’s Beach: a young Plattsburg reserve officer, in Newport for 
over Sunday, at last secures a little well deserved rest in the lap of luxury, as it were 


Opening of the Newport Bathing Season 


What With Sharks, Soldiers, and Submarines, This Summer, the Girls Should All Keep Close to Shore 
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the soup of © t 


ock ‘Jurtle Soup 


with a french accent 


e pieure 





The pink-white heads of milk-fed calves yield succulent meat-cubes to this delicious 
Franco-American Soup. And thereby give it its name. For the meat is similar to that 
of the turtle. 

No matter how exacting your taste, prepare to please it now. The tonic juices from 
fresh selected beef—only the choicest parts—and calf’s head meat form the invigorating 
“stocks.” Tomatoes of ruddiest hue, carrots with hearts of sugar, onions of tender age, 
firm, white celery and fresh parsley—spiced as only the French artist can—form the 
delectable purée,—rich, supremely satisfying, grateful to the most sensitive palate. 

Such is the French culinary perfection of all Franco-American Soups. The woman 
who would obtain her “money’s worth,” who would have her soup good—and good every 
time—who would save time, trouble and nervous effort will use the all-ready-to-serve 
Franco-American Soups regularly every day. 

Why not let your grocer send you a case today? 


Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 
Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Franco - 
American 
Soups 


Vegetable Thick 
= Tail Thick 
ar Vegetable 
Mallig Ox Tail 
atawny 
Mutton Broth 
Clear Green Turtle (oc) 








Mock Turtle 
Chicken Gumbo 
Consommé 
Chicken Consommé Pea 
Julienne 
Clam Broth 
Green Turtle Thick (60c) 


Franco-American Broths 


for Invalids and Children 


ideally fulfil valuable dietary functions. Served hot or cold, they are usually eagerly 
relished by the most finicky appetite. They refresh, stimulate digestion, often create 
pa py Strictly pure; free of all grease; absolutely uniform. Fine for children 
well or sick. Beef, Chicken, Mutton. 15 cents the can. At your grocet’s. 
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specialists who know the re- 
quirements of various sports 
and they are cut and finished to 
meet these requirements exact- 


Shopping for the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 67) 


2 VANITY FAIR 


new gauntlets may be had with- 
out any fastening, securing their 
hold at the wrist merely from 
the shaping of the glove. Stil] 
others have either a fastening in 





ly. Those who like to use gloves 
for golf, for instance, will find 
several types, made of different 
materials, which will give them 
the firmness of grip which they 
desire. An interesting golfing 
type is illustrated in ‘these 
pages. It is a leather-faced 
glove with a silk back which 
makes it much cooler than a 
glove made entirely of leather. 
Those most vulnerable parts of 
any glove which is used for 
strenuous exercise, the tips of 
the fingers, are protected by 
leather caps carried well down 
over the nail. Another good 
type of glove for Summer wear 











is one made of soft gray leather 
with a back of gray silk. In this 
glove, the leather is carried well 
around the outside edge of the 
hand, from little finger tip to 
wrist, giving protection at one 
of the points where protection is most needed. This 
glove is of the slip-on type, loose at the wrist and 
without any buttons. A useful gauntlet for motoring 
is also the subject of one illustration this month. It 





Tan leather golf glove with grip on palm and 


back of Palm Beach silk. The finger tips are 
protected by leather caps. The price, $3.50 a pair 


From left to right: 


has a rather soft, deep cuff and is fastened at the 
back of the wrist by a leather strap and snap fast- 
eners which make it adjustable. Having the fastening 
on the back, rather than the front of the wrist, has 
several advantages which those who do much auto- 
mobiling or driving will appreciate. The strap is 
here very accessible and, at the same time, the palm 
side of the glove is left entirely free from any encum- 
brance which might catch on wheel or rein. The palm 
is made with driving grips to give a firm hold. Other 





If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they are pictured. If you 
prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any 
article for you. In that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company, There is no charge for these services. 


White buckskin lounge shoe trimmed with brown Rus- 
sia leather and laced with a single lace; patent leather pump with long 
vamp and a squared toe; golf shoe of white buckskin with brown leather 
tips; white buckskin shoe with heavy sole of black rubber and white boxings 











front or a concealed elastic to 
hold them firm. With the em. 
barrassment of riches from 
which to choose no man can 
fairly complain this Summer if 
he does not have the glove to 
suit him for the part of his life 
spent in the great outdoors. 


HERE tastes differ 9 

greatly and there is al- 
ways much latitude for the in- 
dividual choice, it is rather dan- 
gerous to attempt to lay down 
any rules for neckwear. In Sum- 
mer especially, when all the 
world is gay, one is apt to feel 
the temptation to emulate the 
bright plumage of the birds and 
the warmth of‘color all about 
him. This is natural, I suppose, 
and it is not a tendency to be 
too greatly frowned upon. On 
the other hand, the well dressed man is always the 
man dressed conservatively, and it is as well to avoid 
too bright a color scheme in one’s cravats, save in 
those club stripes to which one has an inalienable right, 





Driving gauntlet with a strap and snap fasteners 
which are adjustable and fasten at the back of the 
wrist, leaving the palm free. Price, $3.50 a pair 
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OUT OF SHAVING 
Get your SIBCO OUTFIT TODAY. 


$2.50 


introductory offer. 
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Phone Gramercy 668 
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Mr. C. W. Sauer Announces the 


Sisco Fountain SHAvING BrusH 


HOME SHAVING IS THE ONLY SAFE SHAVING 


‘produce a luxurious shaving lather, RINSE the brush; 
press the button in the NICKEL coupling; apply to the 
beard in the usual manner; a RICH, CREAM Y lather follows. 


No Mug—No Muss—No Soap—No Fuss 
Sanitary—Luxurious—Auto-Clean—Immediate 
THE SIBCO FOUNTAIN BRUSH TAKES THE BOTHER 


In two styles all ready for 
use—handsome, durable, convenient, sanitary. 


$5.00 


Money back if not satisfied 
To secure a SIBCO free, write today for interesting booklet and 


C. W. SAUER CORPORATION, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hutt NAAR min fl 
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Shirts of linen for tennis and 
sport service, collar attached, 
$6.50. Shirts of sturdy Madras 
in blue, green and lavender, col- 
lars to match, $7.50. 
weight silk cravats sent us by 


| Higgins of London, $1.50. 


FLANNELS 


AT THIS TIME FINCHLEY 
PRESENTS A NUMBER OF 
MODELS TAILORED OVER 
THE LINES OF THE MID 
SUMMER STYLES WORN 
BY ENGLISHMEN. BOTH 
LOUNGE AND NORFOLK 
SUITS HAVE A CUSTOM- 
SHOP AIR, THOUGH THEY 
MAY BE SECURED WITH- 
OUT THE ANNOYANCE OF 
A TRY-ON. 


THE FABRICS ARE SOFT 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
WEAVES OF TASTEFUL 
AND QUIET PATTERN, OB- 
TAINABLE ONLY IN THIS 
SHOP. PRICED $35 to $45. 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT. FASHION PARR 
Style brochure mailed on request 


~ IFINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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Becomingness 


Pearls are perhaps the only gems which all women can 
wear with complete assurance that they are becoming. 


Blonde and Brunette, Debutante and Dowager, Sweet 
Sixteen and Sweeter Sixty, find their affinity in Pearls. 


It is the one gem of all which takes no account of years, 
conforms to any color scheme, fits any occasion, and is 


perennially BECOMING. 
Tecla Pearl Necklaces—$75 to $£350—with diamond clasp 


Céda 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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discussion the fusion is nearly 
complete. 

The use of the motor car for 
all the services of war—many of 
them quite distinct from the business of killing in 
itself, is occupying the attention of the country very 
fully in these strenuous days. The record which the 
motor ambulances, for example, have made in Europe 
with the armies of our allies is so extraordinary that 
America, the leader of the world in automobile pro- 
duction, may be logically expected to do more than her 
bit along this line of endeavor. American cars have 
already done wonders in the Red Cross service in 
France; just how wonderful that work has been is, 
perhaps, not generally appreciated. With less than 
1,000 cars, all of American manufacture, the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Field Service carried during the first 
two years of the war more than 500,000 wounded 
French soldiers and saved scores of thousands of lives 
to the nation which has been our admiration and our 
spiritual ally and is now our ally in very fact. 


UR motor car makers are strongly behind the 

movement for adequate preparedness for this work 
of mercy in connection with our own new army now 
in the process of formation. One of the illustrations 
in this issue is evidence of the rapid mobilization pos- 
sible in this country due to their energy and enthu- 
siasm. This shows one of the higher priced chassis, 





An ambulance body such as this, not costing more 
than $500 or $600 can be mounted by the Locomo- 
bile Company overnight on one of its new chasses 


Cars to Make Light of the Summer Sun 


(Continued from page 65) 


selling for more than $4,000, which was recently con- 
verted in record speed for work as an ambulance at 
the French front. The manufacturers could put an 
ambulance body, such as this, costing not more than 
$500 or $600, on one of their chasses and do it over- 
night. Little more difficulty would be had in man- 
ning it as regards doctors, chauffeurs, stretcher bearers 
and the like. Although it is true that for-the most 
part the ambulances which have done such heroic 
work in Europe have been mounted on light chasses 
of very simple and standardized design, still the use 
of cars of the most powerful and costly type, the 
height of the automobile makers’ art, is by no means 
rare. Witness another of our illustrations which 
shows a field kitchen for the British troops mounted 
on the most expensive chassis made in England, This 
chassis is also used for ambulance bodies and has 
given great satisfaction in service, as might be ex- 
pected from a car of its extremely high type and 
quality. 

There are really scores of forms in which the motor 
car can be made useful to the modern army aside from 
the specialized cars which are fighting machines. The 
armies on the Western front have found the great 
motor searchlight carriers, for instance, of inestimable 
value. This was notably the case in the defense of 
Verdun, where the nature of the country and its 
wooded character made observation by aeroplane and 
by the ordinary methods unusually difficult. Then 
there are the “mother” trucks for squadrons of aero- 
planes, cars for field wireless, cars for the control of 
kite balloons, a dozen and one different adaptations, 
but always cars, cars, cars. 


HE reflection of the military spirit is already dis- 

cernible in cars which are not intended for war use 
and will never be put to that use. There is a decidedly 
military note in the newest body types, and it may be 
expected to be even more marked when the first crop 
of new models bearing the vintage mark “1918” make 
their appearance. This will not be long, for, with the 
remarkable anticipation of the Julian calendar which 
is one of the characteristics of the automobile indus- 
try, the harbingers of the new year in motoring will 
be on the roads in a few weeks now. This soldierly 
note will probably be an excellent thing for automobile 
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design. It may be expected to 
counteract the tendency which has 
been evident of late to give cars 
too great suavity of outline; to 
run to curves rather too much in an effort to get 
smoothness and a flowing quality. It will be the 
opposite to the extreme of rounded cowls and convex 
backs: The strength and suitability of the straight 
line when applied to motor car building has already 
made itself apparent in the radiator and cow! lines 
of a famous English car which has been widely imi- 
tated in this country. Its possibilities are still fur- 
ther shown by one of this month’s pictures. This 
illustrates a car called a “Cubist Roadster.” In this 
design there is not a single curve or rounded line, a 
principle carried out even to the seat backs. As with 
many new things, this is going to extremes, and there 
is no reason for confusing the healthy virility of the 
straight line with anything which is so far from the 
military ideal as cubist art. But, in spite of its name— 
which is something of a misnomer—this roadster is a 
step in an interesting direction, and one which more 
and more cars wili follow this season. As a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, so it is 
often the most direct and, therefore, the most sincere 
method of treating any structure. This is especially 
applicable symbolically to a product like an automo- 
bile, the province of which is to carry one directly, 
swiftly and without deviation from point to point. 





This is a motor field kitchen, mounted on a Rolls- 
Royce chassis for service with the British troops. 
The body sides can be closed if it is desired 
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United States 


y Koyal Cord Site 











of All Cord Tires”: 


elasticity ; 


toughness; 


cord tire can be. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire is the “Monarch 


—the tire of supreme resiliency and 
—the tire of rugged endurance and 


—the tire of masterful anti-skid service 
and amazing long mileage; 


—the tire of beauty and distinction. 


Try ‘Royal Cords’ and learn how good a 


The “Royal Cord’ Tire is one of the five United 
States Tires that are making such phenomenal 
sale increases 
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Rigid Honesty 


of construction is at the root of Scripps-Booth perform- 
ance. The thing you will learn to admire most, is its 
stubborn devotion to duty. No matter how small the 
detail, its makers have not dared to compromise with 
conscience. 


cSe PLPPS - FPooth 


is not afraid of hardships. It thrives on them.. It has 
the reserve strength to meet any ordeal. Observers 
admire it most for its beauty—owners for its dogged 
endurance. Reliability is a dominant Scripps-Booth 
characteristic. 





‘olls- 
pops. 
sired 


See the new Scripps-Booth roadster, now in the hands of 
the dealers. Its power has been increased by a larger 
motor; its luxury by a roomier body; its smartness by 
the latest idea in tops; its convenience by placing a 
vacuum gasoline tank in the rear. 





Seripps;Booth pete 









Four-Cylinder Roadster - - - - $ 935 
Four-Cylinder Coupe - - - - 1450 
Eight-Cylinder Four-Passenger- - 1285 


Eight-Cylinder Town Car - - - 2575 





The New Four-Cylinder Roadster 
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ness, precision and all round excellence 

of performance of four such dogs as 

those illustrated in this issue. However, 

enthusiasts for the field dog of a far more modern 
vintage than these old writers might well marvel 
at the work of such wonderful animals as those 
which head Mr. William Ziegler Jr.’s string of 
pointers. It is a speaking commentary on breeding 
and heredity that these four dogs should all be 
closely related by blood. Mary Montrose, Royal 
Flush, Comanche Rap and Ringing Bells, names 
to conjure with in the pointer world, are all mem- 
bers of one family. It is veritably a family of 
virtuosi. One-or other of these dogs has captured 
for Mr. Ziegler most of the capital prizes offered 
for field trials during the season and Mary Mont- 
rose by sweeping all before her at the Westminster, 
after taking the National Championship, proved 
further that, in gun dogs at least, the working 
type is also the desirable type for the bench. She 
and Royal Flush are from the same litter, while 
Comanche Rap is her half brother and Ringing 
Bells, the puppy which is carrying on the family 
tradition, her half sister. Even the most ardent setter 
or spaniel fancier would not suggest that a pointer 
such as these could answer the purpose of his 
favorite breed “but by humble imitation at best.” 


their awestruck admiration at the swift- Dogs That Put the Point in Pointer mis _ > ie ten ¢ 


It is to be “business as usual” this summer as 
far as outdoor dog shows are concerned. The 
American Kennel Club has taken the attitude, 
very wisely, that there should be no lull in the bench 
shows at present because of the war. The South- 
ampton and Memphis clubs, which had called off their 
annual exhibitions this year, were refused the return of 
their license fees by the A. K. C. at a recent meeting 
on the ground that the sport of dog showing should 
go on without interruption. 

By the time this issue sees the light of day both the 
Long Island and the Mineola shows will be things of 
the past. At the time of the writing they have every 
promise of successful holding this year. The sixth 
annual show of the Nassau County Kennel Club, held 
before the charred grandstand at Belmont Park, was 
very light in point of entries but what was lacking in 
quantity was decidedly made up by the quality of the 
dogs on hand. It was interesting to see the familiar 
names and canine faces emerging from the chrysalis 
of the winter circuit and smilingly—for dogs can 


(Continued from page 63) 





Fleet Wings, Joseph Z. Batten’s greyhound which won in 
open and winner’s classes for bitches at the Westminster 


smile—capturing the blue at the start of the new sea- 
son. Wireboy of Paignton, admirably put down as 
usual, took the title of best in the show for Mrs. Roy 
A. Rainey’s Conejo Kennels after a struggle with the 
splendid Irish setter, Midwood Red Jacket, Mrs. W. 
Simmons’ consistent winner, which took the reserve 
ribbon and also was adjudged best in sporting classes. 
In the terrier variety classes Wireboy was again trium-. 
phant. In the non-sporting variety classes honors 





HE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide 

to the best Kennels in the country. You will find 
it in this issue beginning at page 10. If there is any 
information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or 
breeds which you do not find there, write to “The 
Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” and the informa- 
tion which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 
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Nana, his sterling bulldog, which has 

little trouble in carrying off the laurels 
when she appears in condition, as she did at the 
Nassau. An impressive showing was made in 
the wire-haired fox terrier classes by Harvey §, ; 
Ladew’s Miss Collarnut of Paignton which de. ie) 
feated Mrs. Rainey’s Conejo Enticement in the : 
bitch division. Miss Collarnut is all terrier ang 
bears the earmarks, both literally and figuratively 
of the illustrious family of which she comes. When 
a little older she will probably be a dangerous con. 
tender in any company. 





WO nice whippets were shown by A. McClure : 

Halley, Granite Nancy and Oak Molly. They oe 
foreshadowed the interest in this breed of speedy * 
little hounds which promises to be keen both on the 
bench and in racing this Summer. Three classes 
were opened for this breed at Mineola and the 
racing for those which the Meadowbrook colony 
has imported may begin at any time. The trouble 
with whippet racing in the past in this coun! 
has been to keep the handlers of the little dogs 
from letting their feelings run away with them (not 
the dogs). But it is believed that by judicious selec- 
tion of the experts who are to start the racers down 
their courses and wave them to victory or defeat 
at the other end, a state of armed neutrality, at the 
worst, can be preserved and this really excellent and 
exciting sport can enjoy a thorough revival. Few 
things in the animal world are more remarkable than 
the speed which has been bred into these little dogs, 
They can come very close to running circles around 
anything else that runs. 

An interesting feature of several of the early out- 
door shows has been the competition for working Ger- 
man Shepherd dogs. These are not formal field trials, 
but tests in which the owner or trainer is allowed a 
good deal of latitude in selecting the feats showing 
training and obedience which his dogs shall perform, 
They consist, roughly, of regular obedience work, giy- 
ing tongue, lying down, coming to call, going at heel 
and so forth and of more difficult tests such as trailing, 
refusing food from a stranger, finding a supposedly 
wounded man and bringing back his cap or some object 
of identification. The excellent performance of many 
dogs in these tests, for which substantial prizes are 
offered, is very encouraging to lovers of the breed. 














“GROSBEAK” 


38'x8'4"x2'6". Mr: Reginald C. Robbins, Hamilton, Mass., 
owner. Designed by John G. Alden. Built by Rice Bros. 
Speed 18 M. P.H. Four-Cylinder, 5%"x6" Van Blerck. 


All three boats Van Blerck powered. All three boats splendid examples of their type. The quintessence of luxury is exemplified 
If you do not already own a Motor Yacht 








“JAYDEE II” 
45'=9'3"x3', Mr. 
J. D. Cummins, 
Conneaut, O., 
owner. Desi 
by a H. Wells. 
Built by Matthews 
Boat Co. 


Speed 25 M. P. H. 
Eight-Cylinder, 
5%" x 6" Van 
Blerck. 





in the modern motor yacht, the majority of which are powered with Van Blerck Motors. 


you will find the Van Blerck “Boat Book” of absorbin3, interest. 


described. A copy will gladly be mailed on receipt of your request. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY, 50 East Forty Second St., New York City 
AA 


Limousine Runabout, 32'x8'x2'4", Designed and built by 
Matthews Boat Co. Speed 20 M.P.H. Four-Cylinder, 5%” 
x6" Van Blerck. Mr. A. L. Hoover, Avery, O., owner. 


It is a 32 page book of just BOATS splendidly illustrated and fully 





“VERHOO” 
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There is thoroughgoing and all 
inclusive refinement about the 
Willys-Knight Motor Car. 

It only begins with the appear- 
ance of the car. 

It continues with the “politeness” 
with which the long cantilever 
rear springs shield the occu- 
pants from the rude jars of 
the road. 

It finds its consummation in the 

motor. Here is power all un- 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 


Refinement 


suspected because it is quiet— 


alertness unlooked for be- 
cause the car “picks up” 
without fuss—endurance un- 


dreamed of because this motor 
renews its youth by making 
carbon in- 
under its 


beneficial use of 


stead of ageing 
ravages. 

And finally, instead of becoming 
garrulously noisy in its old 


age, this motor arrives at a 
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period of sustained dignity of 
quiet efficiency. 

Ask the Willys-Overland dealer 
to demonstrate this thorough- 
bred aristocrat among motor 
cars. 

Other Fours are the Coupe at 
$1650, the Sedan at $1950 and 
the Limousine at $1950, There 
is also the Willys-Knight 
Eight — a seven passenger 


Touring Car—at $1950. 


Subject to change without notice. 
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it easily and to do it right along. 
The best available statistics at 
auction show that 50% of ail the 
hands played go game without any 
assistance from a previous score. But in 2,500 re- 
corded deals only 280 bids were high enough to go 
game, and 146 of these failed. That means that in 2,500 
deals only 134 bid enough to go game and made it. If 
the object were to go game from zero every deal the 
average rubber would be 47 deals, instead of 5, as at 
present, and the average time 7 hours. 

The auction player tries to get his contract as 
cheaply as possible, and carefully avoids increasing 
a contract that looks in the least doubtful. The only 
occasions upon which he deliberately bids more than 
is safe is when he is afraid of an adverse declaration 
against him. 

In pirate, one is never afraid to bid, because no 
harm is done if the bid is not accepted. If it is ac- 
cepted, the contract should be safe. But if it were 
the rule in pirate that a player could not score more 
than he bid, he would have a great advantage over the 
auction player because he can show more by his bids. 
Having a chance among three players to choose his 
partner, instead of being confined to the one opposite 
him, there should be three times as many opportuni- 
ties to bid game and make it. 


Allowing Acceptor to Bid 


UT there is one rule which would have to be 

changed, and that is the law which prevents an 
acceptor from overcalling his own acceptance. This 
rule was made to prevent endless or useless bidding. 
But if it were essential to success that the combination 
of two hands should arrive not only at the best trump 
suit, but at the maximum value of the contract, there 
should be more room to show supporting suits. 

The rule should then be that an acceptor should be 
free to increase any bid that he had already made or 
accepted, regardless of what bids had intervened, but 
that he should be barred from shifting when he was 
only an acceptor. 

For example. If he has bid a spade and afterward 
accepted a heart, he should be allowed to bid more 
spades or hearts, but not to shift to clubs, diamonds or 
no-trumps if the heart acceptance has not been over- 
cilled and accepted. Under the present rules the 
bidder can always shift after he has been accepted. 

To illustrate this point, take the following hand, 
which was first played in a duplicate match at the 


The New Game of Pirate Bridge 


(Continued from page 61) 


Knickerbocker and afterward at pirate by four experts 
who were trying out the suggested rule of scoring only 
the bid. 
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At auction Z dealt and bid no-trump, Y took him 
out with two spades and they made five odd. Under 
the bid-limit rule, all they could have scored would 
have been the two odd they bid, 18 and 18; 36 points, 
instead of 45, 18, 125, a difference of 152. 

No one would for a moment suggest that Y should 
have taken his partner out with a bid of four or five 
spades; nor that the dealer should have increased Y’s 
bid to four or five, the game being auction. At pirate, 
the bid of a game value was arrived at in this way: 

Z has the choice of two bids, a one-try no-trumper 
or the heart. As the try-out shows more, he selects 
that for the first bid and says one diamond, accepted 
by Y. The no-trump was also accepted by Y and Z 
then bid the heart, which no one could accept, as no 
one could stop that suit. 

If it is the rule that an unaccepted bid is void and 
bars the bidder from going further, and that an accep- 
tor can not increase or shift, the hand must be played 
at no-trump, and all Y and Z can make is two odd. 

But under the experimental rule that the acceptor 
could increase any previous bid or acceptance made 
by himself, Y has another chance. He can read the 
possibilities of the hands this way. Z is weak in 
diamonds, but Y must make at least one trick in that 
suit. Z’s no-trump bid shows a club trick. His heart 
bid shows a suit of four cards only (or he would have 
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bid hearts originally) but if no 
one has three to the queen or four 
to the jack or ten, Z should be. 
able to make three hearts with his 
reentries. He is marked with the ace of spades, so 
that between them they should make five in that suit. 
On this reckoning Y bids four spades and scores a 
game. 


Some Minor Changes 


MONG the minor changes suggested is one that 
has been quite largely adopted by teachers and 
players. This is to confine one-try no-trumpers to the 
minor suits, clubs and diamonds, and to stick to the 
major suits for trumps, instead of making them part 
of a no-trumper. Take this illustration: 
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At auction Z dealt and bid no-trump. A led a small 
spade and the hand worked out very badly, for Z. At 
pirate, instead of bidding a spade, Z bid the club, 
accepted by Y. Then Z accepted B’s spade and also 
accepted A’s two heart bid, as he could count A for 
tricks outside hearts. 

A can not have more than 6 values in hearts 
(AQ10), and must have 2 or 3 in diamonds or 
spades. Z can kill that club king in his acceptor’s 
hand by leading through, so when all pass the heart 
acceptance, Z, under the bid-again rule, went four 
hearts, accepted by A and they made five. 

There have been other suggestions, such as the 
introduction of a solo bid, and various schemes for 
nullos, but for the present it seems best to leave the 
game as it is. By the time winter sets in again, we 
may very well feel confident that we shall have a 


* large fund of experience to guide us. 
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the water, charging down upon us, 
while following him was the bag 
of the slack line cutting the spind- 
rift off the tops of the white- 
crested waves. He was coming at great speed. I 
yelled, “Port your helm,” and as the boat turned, the 
fish shot by on the surface close under the stern, 

Would he have gone through or under the boat had 
we not altered our course? I wonder. 

As the line became taut the fish jumped clear of the 
surface. He jumped in all twenty-two times and in 
thirty-five minutes came alongside belly up, when it 
was found that he was hooked in the tail. 

The fish was beautiful to look at. The greater part 
of his body was bright silver and he ‘was striped with 
translucent royal purple stripes an inch wide. His 
back was dark green bronze and his tail and fins were 
mauve. 


HEN in water he is a blaze of glory, but the col- 

ors soon fade after the dead fish is exposed to the 

air. A mounted marlin gives one an idea of the grace- 

ful shape of the fish but no idea of his beauty of color. 

It took us some time to hoist the dead fish on board, 

for although a fish only weighs in the water the num- 

ber of pounds that the water he displaces would weigh, 

any part of the fish that is above the surface is, of 
course, dead weight. 

The first fish had been laid across the stern of the 
boat; that was easy, but this fish had to be roped on 
to the narrow deck on the port side. 

His weight at the moment was over two hundred 
pounds, and the combined weight of fisherman and 
boatman was only two hundred and sixty pounds. 


E soon found the floating kelp and the jumping 

small fry and had not been trolling more than a 
quarter of an hour before we ran into a school of 
marlin. Four or five rushed after the teaser and pulled 
the pole overboard, It went bobbing away astern, first 
disappearing entirely, then shooting straight up on 
end, This happened several times in a most comical 
manner before the fish disconnected the flying-fish 
from the line to which it was made fast. 

A moment later a marlin took my bait, I hooked 
him, and the music began again. The fish emerged 
with beak open and shook himself, then rushed on top 
of the water for one hundred yards and jumped clear 
of the surface. He then pirouetted once or twice on 
the end of his tail and jumped again. After jumping 


The Jumping-Jack of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 62) 





A Marlin jumping out of the sea 
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sixteen times in twenty minutes he 
sounded and fought more like g 
true swordfish than a marlin. He 
: was a tough customer to handle 
and it took me eighty minutes to land him. 

I looked at my watch as he was gaffed and found it 
was just three hours and a half from the time of the 
strike of the first fish! 

It was now too rough to fish, so we started for camp, 

On our way back we ran into a large school of 
marlin, The crest of every big wave was pierced by 
their large dorsal fins as they rode on the top of the 
heavy swells. I never saw such a fish picture before 
and it was heartrending to think that it was too rough 
to fish with safety. We had a teaser pole out, which 
was torn loose. The fish seemed ravenous. 

The wind was strong from the northwest, and as 
our course was due north we had a rough trip of over 
five hours and a half the following day and arrived at 
Avalon with everything on board afloat. ' 

The fish were weighed on the Tuna Club scales 
thirty hours after they had been taken, and tipped the 
beam at 189, 186, and 183 pounds. These fish seem 
all to be of about the same length, from ten to eleven 
feet, their weight depending on their girth. 

Marlin are the most sensational fish that swim, 
Their pace and agility, the way they walk the tight 
rope on the end of their tails, and their power to 
jump have to be seen to be believed. 

A friend of mine saw a marlin in the fish market at 
Honolulu that weighed 725 pounds, and it is said that 
fish exist that weigh one thousand pounds or more. 

The tackle allowed by the rules of the Tuna Club 
is a rod of wood consisting of a butt and tip not to be 
shorter than six feet nine inches over all; the tip not 
less than five feet in length and to weigh not more 
than sixteen ounces; line not to exceed standard 24 
thread. The hooks used are the regulation tarpon 
trolling-hooks. The wire leader is twelve feet long 
and the bait a flying-fish. I fished with 1000 feet of 
line, but most fishermen carry from 1200 to 1500 feet. 


RECORD 

The first marlin, weighing 125 pounds, was taken 
in 1903. There was another taken in 1905 and again 
in 1908. Nine were taken in 1909, 9 were taken in 
1910, 34 were taken in 1911, 100 were taken in 1912, 
22 were taken in 1913, 24 were taken in 1914, 47 were 
taken in 1915, 70 were taken in 1916; total, 327 fish. 
The largest fish of the lot weighed 340 pounds. 


























Keeps Away the Deadly Fly 


Flies are the known vehicle movable from room to toom. 
of germs, causing illness and 
death to many a little life. Yet age for traveling, sets up again 
Baby, protected as he is day in a jiffy so Baby and Mother 
and night in his Baby Cariole, can enjoy this great conve- 
can live out-of-doors in the nience at home or abroad, 
pure, fresh air. 

The Baby Cariole makes rubber-tired wheels, rust-proof 
both a fine play pen and bed, _ wire screens, 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 16 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Baby Cariole 


Collapses into a neat pack- 


White enameled woodwork, 


Write for interesting literature or call on your dealer 
and examine a Baby Cariole for yourself 
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= CG The King of Sports 


NVIGORATING — sponta- 
neous—and interesting to the 
last degree—is trapshooting. It 
is the sport of Kings and the king 
of sports—replete with excite- 
ment and exhilaration. 















Winging the wily clay pigeon 
has become quite de rigueur in 
smart country places and has 
" ; ae proven a welcome boon to both 

HEN a woman drives a car it is always | host and hostess in the entertain- 
good insurance to have a First Aid Kit} ment of house parties. 
along. There are numerous occasions when it becomes 
more important than any part of the equipment. The ‘‘Sport Alluring” 


A little cut or scratch is never dangerous if you attend to it booklet on request 
s immediately. 


Hall’s Automobile First Aid Kit makes you ready at all times, for hurts ' I Du Pont De Nemours & Co 


big or little, yet it takes up very 
Wilmington Delaware 

















little space in your car. If your 
own druggist doesn’t carry 
Hall’s Kit in stock -send $1.25 
to us and we will ship at once. 





CONTENTS: 


1 Package Cotton 1 Tipe Caratated 
etrolatum 
. Canes pantnge, 1 Package Zine 


inch, 
Oxide Adhesive 
1 Package Steril- 1 pottle Antiseptic 


ized Gauze Soluti 
1 Pair Scissors 1 “Little oF iret 
1 Pair Forceps Aid’’ Package 


Size of container: 3 in. x 5 in. x 2% in. 
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one around here been saying I didn’t? 

Atec: No! But tell me again that 
you do. 

JENNIE: Don’t let’s be nonsensical, 

Alec. You know I never was much for talking spoony. 
I’m like ma. I’m getting more practical every day. 

Atec: We'll be practical then. (Kisses her.) And 
now, Jennie darling, I’ve got something to tell you that 
will be in the way of a surprise, something I never 
wrote you about. 

Jennie: Did you think you were keeping it as a 
surprise just because you didn’t write me about it? 
It was in the Hamilton papers with your picture. 

ALEc: Put by that stuff, Jennie. You and me have 
got to talk of important matters. 

Jennie: I'll tell you, Alec Campbell, your Victoria 
Cross is mighty important to both of us. Mr. Brodie 
told Pa it was as good as a little fortune. It would 
get you a position in the post office with nine hun- 
dred a year to begin on and a pension later on. I’ve 
got it all planned. Pa says he'll give us the little 
house, rent free, and let us keep our automobile in 
the barn. 

Atec: Our automobile? 

JENNIE: And why not? It would cost practically 
nothing to keep, for we’d have the use of the barn and 
you would take care of it and drive it yourself. 

Atec: I’m afraid not, Jennie. 

Jennie: If Isabel and Walter Kirkwood have one, 
there’s no’reason why we shouldn’t. Walter gets $12 
a week and you'd be getting $18 and we'd have no 
rent to pay. 

ALEC: My poor Jennie, you must put this auto- 
mobile idea out of your head. 

JENNIE: We'd have a melodium or a piano. Why 
not an automobile ? 

Atec: It’s impossible. 

JENNIE: Now you're talking like your father. 
It’s not impossible, and I’m going to take a stand 
about it. 

ALec: How can I tell you, Jennie? Ye take all 
my courage away. 

JENNIE: Tell me what? 

ALec: Ye must know surely I'd give you ten thou- 
sand automobiles if it was possible and everything 
else your heart desires. You know that, don’t you, 
Jennie? You know you're all of life to me. Without 
you I'd shrivel up like a dead leaf in the fire. But 
this thing that you’re talking about is just the one 
thing that is impossible. 


For Valour 
(Continued from page 59) 


Jennie: Do you mean you've no got the Victoria 
Cross? (Knock at the door at center.) 

Atec: Who is that? (Jennie goes to door. Enter 
Willie.) 

WirtiE: My apologies, Mister Campbell, for in- 
truding myself upon yourself and Miss McKenzie, 
but as a member of the committee I have been re- 
quested by the Mayor to present this communication 
to your notice and request the favor of an early 
reply. (Willie hands Alec a letter.) 

ALEC (reading) : 


GLENGARRY, OFFICE OF THE MAYOR. 
To THE MAyor or New GLascow: 

Sir: I am informed by the authorities of Ottawa 
that no less than three privates in the 17th High- 
landers were enlisted under the name of Alexander 
Campbell, one registering from New Glasgow, one 
from Dunleigh, and the other from our town, Glen- 
garry. In view of the announcement in dispatches of 
the awarding of the Victoria Cross to Alexander 
Campbell of the above named regiment without more 
specific designation, the relatives of Alexander Camp- 
bell of Glengarry have requested me to ascertain 
whether he is the person mentioned as having re- 
ceived the decoration. The Dominion War Office has 
received no advices except what has been published 
in the press. I am therefore making inquiry from 
yourself and from officials in Dunleigh for informa- 
tion which will settle the matter. I may add that 
although Mr. Campbell of Glengarry has heard noth- 
ing from his nephew for more than three months, it 
is considered likely that he was the recipient of the 
order. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James McINTosH. 


JENNIE (bursting out excitedly): You've no got 
it, you’ve no got it! It is this ye’ve been leadin’ up 
to with all your talk. 

Wru1AM: If you’ve no got it, Alec Campbell, ye’re 
an imposter. 

JENNIE (drawing away from Alec): That's so, 
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Alec. You've deceived me? You're an 
imposter. 
Atec: Take that back, Jennie. Ye 
didna’ mean it. I know ye didna’ mean 
it. What would a medal or no medal mean between 
us that loves each other, Jennie. Say ye didna’ mean it! 

JENNIE: I mean every word of it. I’ve treated you 
fine and you have deceived me. 

ALEC: Oh my God! 

Wiu1am: Come away, Jennie, this is no place for 
you. 

JENNIE: Yes, I'll be goin’. 

ALEec: Ye had better go. And if it was the medal 
you wanted, Jennie, you'll not go disappointed. (Alec 
throws back his plaid, disclosing his empty sleeve and 
tosses the cross ai her. 
catch it and it falls to the floor.) 

JENNIE (in an awed tone): He’s lost his arm. 

ALEc: Good diy, Miss McKenzie; gocd day, Mr. 
McPherson. : 


(William and Jennie exit iccether. Enter Mrs. 
Campbell.) 

Mrs. CAMPPELL: Alec. 

ALEc: Yes, mother. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: What's this thing? (She picks 


up the cross.) 

ALec: My medal. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: Alec, ye must tell me how ye 
winned it, but not now. Whiles I was mixin’ the 
puddin’, Alec, I was thinkin’, I was thinkin’, that 
when I kissed ye there was somethin’ about the feel of 
ye that was different. 

Atec: Go back to your puddin’, Mother. (She 
comes nearer to him.) Well, my mother, if ye must, 
ye must. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (encircles him and runs her hand 
down his right shoulder and backs away again) : lt ig 
so. Yer right arm. 

Atec: Ay, mother. But since I’m left-handed it’s 
for the -best. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL (pins the medal on his breast, and, 
somewhat hesitatingly, reading the inscription): “For 
Valour.” My son! My son! (She throws her arms 
about him.) 

ANDREW (calling from without): Amelia, the fowl 
is pluckit. 

CURTAIN 


.'. This is a much abbreviated version of Mr. Gray’s 
play, which—as written—will soon have its first 
presentation in New York. 


She makes no attempt to 











EAT BASY BREAD AND GROW THIN 


“Three Slices A Day 
Will Drive The Fat Away”’ 





FAT is nothing more or less than stored up nutrition. 
Feed the body more food than it can burn up and all 
excess nutrition thus unconsumed is converted into 
fatty tissue. That is how fat is formed. And once the 
body is allowed to accumulate fat it will not readily 
give it up. : 

You have known people to suffer agonies from sense- 
less “hunger treatments” : 
in extreme physical exercise; undergo trying ordeals 
of regular sweat baths; pay excessive prices for mas- 
sage; experience the torture of extreme thirst (on the 
supposition that water makes fat), etc,—AND YET 
THEY ARE AS FAT AS EVER. 

Why? 

Because they do not know how to fight fat intelli- 
gently and strike at the root of the trouble squarely. 
Fat is reduced—NOT so much by AVOIDING the 
foods that make fat—but by knowing the EXACT 
QUANTITY of food one,should eat at each meal. 

One can actually reduce weight even on a diet com- 
posed of potatoes, white bread, sugar and butter, pro- 


utterly exhaust themselves . 


viding he does not eat as many total CALORIES as 
the body daily consumes. Go about it right—intelligently 
—and surplus fat will vanish. 

BASY BREAD is the key that unlocks the secret of 
HOW TO EAT AND GROW THIN WITHOUT 
STARVING OR LABORIOUS EXERCISE. This 
remarkable scientific discovery has brought permanent 
relief to thousands of people who despaired of ever 
reducing to normal weight. It is at once the most 
rational, hygienic, simplest, easiest, most inexpensive 
and surest way of reducing fat ever devised. It pro- 
motes rich, red blood, firm and healthy flesh, a clear 
complexion, and overcomes any tendency to constipation. 
Simply eat three slices of this pure delicious bread each 
day, following the BASY diet, or any other good 
diet, and it will drive the fat away. No arduous phy- 
sical exercise is necessary; absolutely not a drop of 
medicine. The remarkable virtues of BASY BREAD 
are explained in our booklet “Reduce Easily and Nat- 
urally,” copy of which we will gladly mail on request. 
Write today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. DeparrmntK QRANGE,N. J. 
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“Hello Huck!’’ 





és 


ECALL that golden day when you 
R first read “Huck Finn?” How your 

mother said, “For goodness’ sake, 
stop laughing aloud over that book. 
You sound so silly.” But you}couldn’t 
stop laughing. 

Today when you read “Huckleberry 
Finn” you will not laugh so much. You 
will chuckle often, but you will also want 
to weep. The deep humanity of it—the 
pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, 
will appeal to you now. You were too 
busy laughing to notice the limpid puzity 
of the master’s style. 


Mark Twain 


Out of the generous West came Mark Twain, 
iving widely and freely to the world such 

hter as men had never heard. 

ere seems to be ‘ho end to the things that 
Mark Twain could do well. When he wrote 
history, it was a kind of history unlike any 
other except in its accuracy. hen he wrote 

ks of travel, it was an event. 
He did many things—stories, 
novels, travel, history, essays, 
humor—but behind each was 
the force of the great, earnest, 
powerful personality that domi- 
nated his time, so that even 
then he was known all over the 
face of the globe. Simple, un- 
assuming, democratic, he was 
loved by plain people. 

If foreign nations love him, 
we in this country give him 
first place in our hearts. The 
home without Mark Twain is 
not an American home. 


The Centennial 
Half-Price Sale 
Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these 
books in the hands of all the 
people. He wanted us _ to 
make good-looking, substantial 
books, that every man could 
affordtoown. Sowemade this 
set, and there has been a 
tremendous sale on it. 


Bat Mark Twain could not 
foresee that the price of paper, 
the price of ink, the price of 
cloth, would all go up. It is 
impossible to continue the sale 
long. It should have closed 
before this. @ Because this is 
the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Harper & 
Brothers, we have decided to 
continue this half-price sale 
while the present supply lasts. 

Get your set now while the 
price is low. Send the coupon 


today before the present edi- 
tion is all gone. 


Harper & Brothers 
New York 1817-1917 


Vanity Fair 7-17 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, Mark Twain's 
works in twenty-five volumes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, stamped in gold, gold 
arent untrimmed edges. If not satisfactory, I 
will 





return them at your expense. Otherwise I 

send you $1.00 within five days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half-price sale. 


sos lk che pepe weswe med cate 


To get the red half-leather binding change terms to 
$2.50 on delivery, $3.00 a month for 20 months. 





SS EEL AS SEA ET A TTT SRT 


“<Fyes and ears and every thought 
Are with her sweet perfections caught” 


ER fascination is not all in her alluring 
smile, bright eyes and lovely features. 
There is magic in her costume, her coiffure and 
her use of sweet perfume in extract or powder. 
Lundborg’s Arborea is a fascinating fragrance, 
rich with the perfume of roses, violets, helio- 
tropes and carnations. It may be had in extract, 
toilet water, sachet, face powder and talc. 


is 
Arborea Lale 


is a gratefully smooth, fine talc, scented with 
this rare, exotic fragrance and packed in a 
crystal-clear Jar de Boudoir, fitting the hand 
and delighting the critical eye—25 cents the jar. 

Send 4 cents for samples of Arborea Talc 
and Face Powder —or 25 cents for a Week-end 
Box containing a miniature jar of Arborea Talc 
and samples of Face Powder, Sachet, Extract, 
Toilet Water —all scented with Arborea— and 
Lundborg’s Peroxide Massage Cream, recom- 
mended for sunburn and windburn. 

Ask your dealer for full-size packages of 
Arborea preparations. 


Lendigy 


Perfumer 227 W 17th Street 
New York 


LAPEL BUTTON 
OR BROOCH 








WATKINS, N. Y. 


On Seneca Lake 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM — 
The Only Place in America where 
the Nauheim Baths, so Beneficial 
to Heart Disorders, Are Given'with 
a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine 


One of the most beautiful and complete 
Health Resorts in the country, po: i 
everything for the scientific promotion 
rest and recuperation after a hard season 
of social cr business activity. 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the Hotel, 
Treatments under the direction of i 
ians are particularly ad 
DISEASE, Circulatory, I 
and Nervous Disorders, | 
and Obesity. 


Ideal conditions for taking 
‘“*The Cure”’ during the 
Summer months. 


Over a thousand miles of Improved Roads 
radiate from Watkins through the 
Finger Lake ion. 
Send for illustrated Booklets containing full 
particulars a: rates, reservations, 
'reatme: le . 
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T is not necessary to dwell 

further upon the straight left 
arm in the backward swing, as 
Mr. Camp has covered the subject 
with admirable thoroughness; giving us a pattern for 
the up swing that shall ensure a perfect downward 
swing. But what about the swing after the ball is 
hit, for which there is no pattern, as the club has never 
been on that side of the body during the upward swing. 


The Follow Through 


FTER the player has acquired a good form in the 

first part of the drive, and is able to put it in 

practice on the tee, he has mastered only half the 
stroke. What about the follow through? 

The books are full of it; the pros all insist upon it. 
One says: “sweep the ball off the tee” ; another advises, 
“keeping the club head close to the ground”; another 
tells us to “push it through the ball,” and still another 
directs us to “go after it.” Not one of them, whether 
in their teachings or their writings, tells us to keep the 
right arm straight, both immediately before and as 
long as possible after the ball is hit. 

A glance at the amazing photographs on these’pages 
will prove to us that the straight right arm is one of 
the great secrets of the long drive. The left arm cures 
the faults; the right arm gets the distance. Most of 
the minor points are unessential, being matter of per- 
sonal fancy or habit. A player need remember only 
three things: The straight left arm going up and com- 
ing down; the immovable head, and the straight right 
arm going through the ball. Attention to these points 
will quickly cure slicing, topping, and hooking, and 
will gradually lengthen out the drive in a most grati- 
fying manner. 


How to Do It 


UT how are these movements to be executed with 

the greatest freedom and certainty? Asa founda- 
tion, there must be, of course, practice in keeping the 
head still. Every player has it dinned into him to 
keep his eye on the ball, but very few realize that the 
chief end in keeping the eye on the ball is to secure 
a fixed point that shall act as a guide in keeping the 
head still. Professionals have won large bets by mak- 
ing perfect drives with their eyes shut, after they had 
taken their stance and addressed the ball. Why? 
Because they never moved their heads, and the club 
head came down to the exact spot where it was before 
it went up. Any person who has his eye fixed on the 


The Straight Right Arm in Golt 


(Continued from page 58) 


ball must be immediately conscious of the slightest 
swaying of the head. 

Granted that the player has acquired these elemen- 
tary parts of the drive, and can keep his head still, he 
can take any stance he pleases. The closed stance, 
with the right foot a little behind the left, is probably 
better for persons of middle age, as it allows greater 
freedom in taking the club back. The force of .the 
swing will take it forward. Do not worry about that. 

The question of grip is an affair of personal pref- 
erence, like the weight of the club itself, its loft, its 
width of face, and all such minor details. There is 
really nothing to learn but the easiest way to get the 
club up without moving the head, to bring it down 
with the straight left arm, and to carry it clear through 





Bryce Evans 


VANITY FAIR 


and beyond the ball 
straight right arm. 


The Hips and Shoulders 


PART from correct timing, which can be acquired 
only by long practice, the closest attention should 
be paid to the part played by the hips and shoulders, 
as they are the source of the, power behind the drive, 
In the upward swing, turn the body on the hips ag 
far as you can comfortably do so, and in coming down 
to the ball put both the hips and shoulders into it, 
The extended arms will give the club head its widest 
possible radius of action and power. The power 
comes from putting the body into it, just as a pugilist 
puts his body behind his blows. 

That want of training in keeping the arms straight, 
and letting the hips and shoulders do the work, is the 
cause of nine-tenths of all the bad driving, will be 
evident to any one who watches a succession of aver- 
age golfers in their work on the tee. 


If boigaoe such conditions, two faults will be chiefly 
in evidence. One is hitting the ball with the arms 
and wrists, without any marked assistance from the 
hips and shoulders. The result is a restricted swing; 
power, without freedom. The ball seems to be scooped 
up and sent on its way by sheer muscle, with no assis- 
tance from the weight of the body. There is nothing 
of that long, smooth, flat swing which is such a marked 
characteristic of the driving of any good professional 
golfer. 


with a 


Getting Distance in Driving 


But a far more common fault, even among those 
whose swing is otherwise perfect, is the bending of the 
right arm at the moment of hitting the ball. It is part 
of the scoop-up habit. This leads to a tendency to pull 
the club up and in toward the body, which causes the 
player to “fall back” on the stroke; that it, to lift the 
head and draw the whole body backward, instead of 
going out after the ball. Instead of the weight being on 
the left foot at the finish of the drive, it is still on the 
right foot. So marked is this defect in some players 
that they swing round on the right foot in a sort of 
quarter circle, the left foot describing an arc on the tee, 
Even though they hit the ball with what seems like 
tremendous force, they do not get any distance, and are 
usually away off the line. Both these faults can be 
cured by putting the hips and shoulders into the drive 
and simply “throwing the club head at the ball” with 
a sweeping motion. 
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he PivotSleeve 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


CofS/utt 


NABLING the wearer 

to put every ounce of him- 
self into the ball without coat bind 
or hindrance of any kind. 





































READY TO WEAR OR TO OR- 
DER—from imported fabrics only: 
The famous Hand-loomed Homespuns, 
Scotch Tweeds and Cheviots, Wind 
and Rainproof Gabardines, Pongee 
Silk and Scotch Linens. 








SILVER-KING 
Britich-made, $1 
$12 doses 





The 








© P.W. &S. 


Authorized dealers 
in principal cities. 


OBTAINABLE 
IN NEW YORK AT 


ADDRESS BELOW. lines. 





wear— 


P H. WEINBERG 








OLF KNICKERS | 
& BREECHES 


CUFF OR STRAP BOTTOMS 


One of our highly 
specialized tailoring 


For Summer 


Scotch Washable 

& SONS Linens, Ninhai 

Pongee Silk, Flan- 

Tatloring Spectalists in nels, Tweeds, 
Sports Apparel Homespuns, etc. 



































30 John Street 
NEW YORK. 














DISTANCE 


THE BALL OF MYSTERY 


It embodies the first improvement that 
has been made in a golf ball since the 
rubber core replaced the ‘‘gutty.’’ It 
has a resiliency, vitality and durability 
long sought by golf experts. 
introduced to America by Wanamaker’s 
—$1 each, $12 dozen. 


now are Radio, Silver-King, Championship. 
Red-Flash. Blue-Flash and Taplow golf balls 


Covers are hard, 
will not crack or chip. 









I —— 


Why Does it Fly So For? 
It is part British, and part American. 


It is first 









Big Six of the Links 















Ferfying, 6S 
$7.50 dozen 






Paint will not chip or blister: 
Balance true and lasting, 
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FP hice Wack Tide 
pe ins 
THE 


POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


Made hy” 
ALFRED DUNHILL 





Softest antelope leather~’ 
rubber lined “By mail 


M.M. IMPORTING CO. 
14 East 455St, Nox York 
The Gift for 


Soldiers and Sailors 
e— 





ALI- TOGETHER 


post paid, Five dollars” 


% 























ERE is illustrated 
the new VENUS 
Pocket Pencil with a 
refill VENUS lead. No 
sharpening needed— 
alwaysready. 35c ea. 


Ideal for desk, vest 
pocket, shopping bag, 
card scores, memos, 
phone notes, favors, 
etc. VENUS Pencils 
are world famous for 
smoothness, uniformity, 
durability and flawless- 
ness. 


If your dealer hasn’t this 
VENUS Pocket Pencil No. 
839, mai] us $1.00 and we 


of VENUS Pencils, including 
one of these VENUS Pocket 
Pencils, and an extra box of 
VENUS leads, 


American 


Lead Pencil Co. 


260 Fifth Ave., New York 





will send you an assortment. 





ENUS| 
{POCKET 
PENCIL 

















Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above every- 
thing else, to keep yourself in good condition. 
You can’t serve your country in any capacity 
if you allow your health to run down. 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national 
asset—not a liability. Take a little Nujol upon 
rising and retiring and it will remove waste 
matters and poisons (intestinal toxins) from 
your system, and keep your habits regular as 
clock work. 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you 
take it, the less you need it.) No griping, 
straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is 
pleasant to take. Even the infant will enjoy it, and it 
will do as much for him as it does for his mother. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol 


trademark, never in bulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
There is no other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
ee New Jersey 


Nujol 


the Internal Cleanser 


Bayonne 
































Please send me booklet on Nujol and is uses, Wie your name and address plainly below, ps : 
Name 
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Famous ‘the 
world over for 
record drives. 
Sent anywhere 


in the United ee 
States charges 


prepaid. ' 
Dozen $10.00 


Half dozen 5.00 


Bramble or 
Recessed 
Pattern 


WEIGHTS. 29 
dwts., medium 
31 dwts., heav 

and FLOATERS. 


Low & Hughes 
Golf Shop 


14 East 44th Street 
New York 








DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 
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Danersk Decorative 
Furniture 


is made and finished in 
the beautiful wood tones 
in our own factories. 
Charming Reproductions 
of rare pieces, suitable 
for suburban and coun- 


try houses, and English 
furniture correct for 
city apartments. 


You may have furniture fin- 
ished to your order in the 
exquisite DANERSK _lac- 
quer colors with special de- 
signs in your own color 
scheme at factory prices. 
Shipments within ten days. 
Do Not Fail to Call When 
You Are in New York 
Write to-day for New 
Catalog “G7”—it contains 
illustrations of artistic set- 
tings and design—themes 
that can be applied to 


them—or call at Exhibi- 
tion Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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Art Patrons 


(Continued from page 51) 


him bythe Countess de B. In short, you will find the 
name of this cultivated and intelligent art patron 
wherever great talent, coupled with the need of en- 
couragement, can be detected. 

I think also of another friend of mine, a well known 
Parisian bachelor who is endowed with a great suffi- 
ciency of worldly goods. His ceilings, his walls, his 
entire house in fact, for a long time contained the 
work of youthful contemporary artists. Some of them 
were very talented, some less so, but all of them re- 
ceived orders, work, encouragement and a true artis- 
tic stimulus from my friend. 

On the top floor of his house, this same bachelor 
had some bare and unfurnished rooms devoted to what 
he called his gallery of future generations. The walls 
were covered with paintings, some fairly good, though 
most of them showed nothing more than the promise 
of talent. 

He explained to me: “Some of these canvases, for 
which I have paid but a few hundred francs, may, in 
years to come, be worth many times their present 
value; not for their actual merit, for most of these 
paintings are quite immature, but because the artist 
may have achieved a great international reputation.” 

He told me, as an instance, of a well-known art 
patron in Paris, a lady who as a girl had become en- 
thusiastic about Claude Monet’s work, then an artist 
of absolutely no standing. She saved two hundred 
francs and bought a canvas by Monet which she 
greatly coveted. Thirty years later an art dealer 
offered her fifty thousand francs for the same picture, 
which picture she proudly refused to sell. The obvious 
moral of this is that the lady, besides helping Monet 
in his artistic career—was later on rewarded by the 
satisfaction of a profitable investment, together with 
so gratifying an evidence of her artistic insight. 

It seems hard to believe that in this great new coun- 
try nothing but the art of bygone days seems to find 
favor; that there should be so few kindred spirits to 
espouse the cause of art, not merely from the collec- 
tor’s point of view (which is merely the point of view 
of a financier), but in a wider sense, in the real sense, 
in the sense of being an art patron in its highest form. 

I have talked with many Americar artists on this 
theme. They all repeat the same remark: “No art, no 
atmosphere, in America.” 


They feel discouraged, and depressed, and hopeless, 
when on this side of the Atlantic. They have all tried. 
They have put their best and most youthful energy 
and enthusiasm into the attempt, but failed. They 
have a new message to give, a message, alas, that falls 
on deaf ears. Therefore, let every one of us do our best 
to stimulate and encourage any evidence of what looks 
like a new national American art, the art of the future. 


A Corset Review 


(Continued from page 47) 


And then there are advertisements of corset schools. 
What a wonderful institution a corset school must be! 
Is it not inspiring to think of those vast halls of learn- 
ing, all crowded with eager young men? Think of the 
great decision left to the graduating class: whether to 
take up, as a post graduate vocation, the radical 
Laced-in-Front course, or whether to pursue the in- 
tricacies of the age-old Laced-in-Back curriculum. 
Yes, the corset universities must have a wild, carefree 
life of their own. Think of the intense excitement 
of those big games, when the Reduso eleven clashes 
with the line-up of the Madame Irenes. Think of the 
college songs; think of the pennants; think of the life 
in the secret fraternities, think, oh, above all, think 
of the college cheers. Can’t you hear them, in the 
stadium, during the final baseball game? “R and G, 
R and G: hip and shoulder, thigh and knee”: or, 
“Now then, boys, all together, and put your heart into 
it—nine short rah rahs and a good long ‘Lily of 
France.’ ” 

In the corset advertisements before us there is a 
picture that tells an eloquent and appealing little story. 
It shows two ladies, one slim and beaming, the other 
plump and palpably miserable; both, of course, inno- 
cent of any raiment save their corsets. With infinite 
tact, the slim lady is saying to her circular friend, “I, 
too, was stout once.” Oh, what sunny. kindliness, 
what innate good breeding, what exquisite sympathy 
is contained in that little word “too!” 

Altogether “The Corset and Underwear Review” 
is a thing of unalloyed delight. Vanity Fair welcomes 
its new brother in arms, felicitates it heartily and 
wishes it a happy and prosperous circulation. And, 
if the Editor’s chair ever becomes vacant—well, we 
remember that at school we were always told that we 
had a good head for figures! 


° VANITY FAIR 


What Ails the Movies 


(Continued from page 55) 


tion” would ultimately arise—and then, instead of g 
dénouement, the film stopped suddenly! 

One felt as if one had somehow got into a lunatic 
asylum. 


NOTHER point is the question of “new stuff.” 
One enterprising movie manager did actually go 
so far as to engage a set of competent artists—at $150 
per diem, all told—to get out new ideas for him: orig. 
inal costumes, lights, scenery, and all the rest of it, 
They produced the new ideas. “Fine! Fine!” cried 
he. Then a horrid doubt seized him. “But this isn’t 
a bit like what we’ve been used to!” he stammered, 
“No,” said they, “it’s new. You said ‘new,’ you 
know!” “That's right, I did,’ he cried, “but, say, 
the public wouldn’t stand for this, it’s too new.” 

O, purblind crew of miserable men, cannot you see 
that the only way to succeed in the movies, or in any 
art, is to get the men who really know how, to create 
new effects of art, and then to trust them implicitly? 
The worst author is better, as an author, than the best 
“producer” or “director,” however highly paid, unless 
he sticks to his business of visualizing, with sympathy 
and fidelity, the author’s conceptions and ideals. 

The only good films, the only popular films, are 
those by living authors of repute, who have somehow 
been able to insist upon having their conceptions lit- 
erally carried out, and not meddled with by a band of 
misguided and inartistic managers. 


ILLIONS of dollars have already been lost in 

the movies by the many errors indicated above; 
and it may be well to point out that the public recog- 
nizes that the business is everywhere approaching a 
grave crisis. You, gentlemen, who are still making 
money, take heed: you are going to lose it in another 
few months unless you learn a little something about 
good taste in matters of art. 

If only a man could found a “Famous Authors Film 
Producing Company” and give the authors a fair 
chance and a free hand, and then employ real artists 
for the costumes,—a real tailor for the men’s clothes ;— 
real decorators for the indoor sets; real ladies to look 
after the manners of the actors, and real architects to 
design the houses, he would be able to take up the 
whole of the Liberty Loan out of his first year’s profits, 
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Ready-to-wear 


Smart voiles 
and crepes 
for afternoon, 
gingham for 
sports and 
utility; a 
wonderful 
line of coats 
and suits in 
the latest 
materials at 
prices from the 
most reason- 
able upward. 
All ready-to-wear—in sizes ranging 
from 36 to 58.bust, both for long and 
short waisted figures. 


SPECIAL ——— 


as illustrated, attractive summer 
frock of novelty -woven voile. Col- 
ors: Lavender, black, blue, rose, an 
all white. Sizes up to 52 bust. 
Special $12.95. 




















We prepay all charges, guarantee 
satisfaction or return money. 
Lane Bryant Style Book on Request 
Everything that women wear, the latest 
smartest fashions are illustrated in this style 


book. Just address a postal to Dept D-11 
New York address. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th Street, New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. {7 N, State St. 














HIP BELT 
This garment is remark- 
ably effective for reducing 
the hips and 
Improve your figure. 
Stock sizes. . . 
Made to measure. ..12.00 


Also Union Suits, Stock- 
ings, jackets, etc., for the 
purpose of reducing flesh 
anywhere desired. 

Invaluable to those suf- 
fering from rheumatism 


DR. JEANNE A. WALTER, 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) 


se Reduce Your Flesh 


Y 


It can be accomplished quickly with ease and safety 
and without dieting or strenuous exercise if you wear 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Seamless Rubber Garments 






BRASSIERE $6.00 


Made of Dr. Walter’s 
famous flesh reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 


Cover the 
Entire Body 
or Any Part 


abdomen. waist, 


thighs. 





Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 







CORSAGE 


This garment 
worn comfortably under 
the corset—reduces the 
bust, 


Neck and chin reducers 
as shown above restore 
wrinkled, saggy muscles to 
a firm, healthy condition. 
Frown Eradicator .$2.00 
Chin Reducer 00 
Neck and Chin Re- 
MCE sscevovcce Be 
Bust Reducer 
INVENTOR AND 
PATENTEE 


S. E. Cor. 34th Street and 5th Ave., New York 


HE Greeks, who 

worshipped Beauty, 
endowed all their gods and 
goddesses with wavy hair. 
If not essential to physical 
perfection, wavy hair is at 
least necessary to the fash- 
ionable coiffure. 


Pierre 
Transformations 


are made of beautiful, natural- 
ly wavy hair and never be- 
come straight or “stringy.” 
Easily dressed, any style; im- 

ossible to detect. If your own 
fair has been injured by curl- 
ing, a light, comfortable Pierre 
Transformation will give it a 
chance to rest and improve. 
Well known as the French 
originator of the transforma- 
tion, Pierre attains perfection 
in his specialty, and among his 
atrons are many who former- 
Fy would buy transformations 
only in Paris. 


Call, or write for booklet 


“Piore 


5 East Fifty-third Street 
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“T°? INVISIBLE” 
Transformation 
A Real Triumph Over Nature 


NEW French Featherweight Trans- 
oft Cormation made of natural wavy 
hair of superior quality with a 
natural parting. 
Nestles with ease upon any coif- 
fure, and with its suggestion of 
a wealth of natural hair, effectively 
hides all the misfortunes of this 
and unmanageable hair. 
Can be arranged in any style, and 
defies the closest scrutiny. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request. 
Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments 


here 


Hair 
Merchants Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 

















Young 


Let me tell you the se- 
eret of a youthful face, 
Every woman who has a 
single facial defect 
should know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles and 
“crow’s feet,’’ fill wu 
ugly hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, 
clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girl- 
hood beauty. No creams, 
massage, mask plasters, 
straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ 
tments or other arti- ages f 
ficial means, tots 
Results Guaranteed 
I offer the exercises at my own risk. No 
Woman need be disappointed. Write for my 
Book, which tells you just what to do to 
ake = complexion smooth and beautiful. 


ri ; 
Kathryn Murray, 733 Garland Bldg., Chicago 




































Beauty For You 


My wonderful new prep- 
aration makes a glorious 
complexion and handsome 
figure. VANITA BEAU- 
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Sites So) a 
TIFIER—the latest and best. Use at home. 
Cost but a trifle by my method. Results 


aranteed, Write for offer. 
CP. HOMPHEYS-4858 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia. 








Cleans 
White and 
Fancy Shoes 
All Wearing Apparel 
Leaves No Ring 


Bleecker Co. All department 
Hempstead, N. Y. and shoe stores 
















RRESISTIBLE? Ok, quite! 

That is why Vanity Fair put 

it into its shopping pages this 
month. A country skirt of black 
and white in a lovely old Persian 
pattern, fringed in yellow, and 
accompanied by a specially de- 
signed blouse. It is fully described 
on page 74—and when you've 
ceased to resist it, Vanity Fair 
will buy it for your very own. 


The 

Last Word 
of 
Midsummer 
in 




















VANITY FAIR’S 
Shopping Pages 


For Mornings at the Red Cross 

Linen, of course! Trim, tailored linen, punctuated with 
appropriate buttons and pockets. Vanity Fair has chosen 
for you the smartest and trimmest of tailored linen suits, 
and a correct plain tailored linen skirt with a single pocket. 
The suit comes also in gabardine, if you prefer. 


For Afternoon Tea on the Terrace 

Are you demure and daughterly? Here are organdie 
frocks. Organdie looks its best when handled in the 1830 
style and worn with dimples; and such in design are two 
organdie frocks shown in this issue. Another designer 
added chiffon to organdie, crisped it with tiny ruffles, and 
made a distracting confection in a lovely soft blue. 


Or, are you an Insoluble Complex? Then here is a Chinese 
costume ‘in Liberty prints which combines admirably the 
exotic and the wearable. And then Vanity found a quaint 
little fancy suit copied from a French model all stitched 
and braided; and a cool, dust-shedding pussy-willow taf- 
feta suit; and some adorable new country clothes—skirts, 
blouses, hats and sweaters. 


For Informal Country Club Dances 


For very informal affairs, the organdie frocks are good form; 
for hot-weather ones, Vanity Fair has chosen two net 





a cobweb. And when you take black-and-white net—the 
marriage of gayety and mystery—and peg it down with 
square dots just for mischief, and put it on a pretty girl— 
well, she won’t lack for partners. 


frocks—the apotheosis of mere nothing tied together with 


Vanity Fair shoppers will buy any of these 
things, for you without service charge. 
Send your instructions and cheque to 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
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NOW SHOW YOUR PATRIOT- 
ISM EVEN WHEN YOU WRITE 


Order the Latest 
Patriotic Stationery 


Noteheads and Envelopes 
engraved with the most 
gorgeously beautiful 
American emblem ever 
designed. A shield of red, 
white and blue sur- 
rounded by a band of blue 
containing the most stir- 
ring expression of Amer- 
ican sentiment, “My 
Country ’tis of thee” em- 
bossed in letters of gold. 


This design was created 
and made by 





Philadelphia 


and is exclusively ours. 


We guarantee this new Patri- 
otic Stationery to be the most 
distinctive and original we 
have ever produced, and if it 
doesn’t impress you as being 
the most beautiful you have 
ever seen or if in any way you 
are disappointed in it we 
will refund the purchase price 
immediately. 


Box of 24 Sheets and 
Envelopes with Emblem 
engraved in red, $9.00 
blue and gold. ae 


Samples: sent on request. 


We will engrave 50 calling cards 
containing this beautiful emblem 
or $3.25. Plate is yours or we 
will retain it, 


Wm. H. Hoskins Company 


903 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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Actors and Acting 


(Continued from page 33) 


the playhouse a worse bore than a visit from a creditor 
or a relative. 

That the mummer continues to block the way is 
one of the principal reasons why the general standard 
of plays remains at such a low level. Until he is put 
on his proper place the average of achievement in our 
theatres will never be raised. 

Oh! the tales that could be told of dramas that have 
been ruined because Miss Aspirant had to have “a 
sympathetic part,” the lines that had to be cut out 
because the eminent star, Mr. Matinee, could not 
properly pronounce the words! 


HE tradition that actors are of vital importance 
is rapidly becoming a hollow myth 
People talk a great deal about acting, but no- 
body—save a few rare actors—really knows anything 
about it. There is not an actor alive whom the public 
will pay money to see unless he has a play in which 
they are likely to be interested. The fact is, that the 
sensible theatregoer is not really interested in acting at 
all unless it be very great acting. To my mind, Moore 
was right when he described it as “the least of all the 
arts, if indeed it is an art at all.” Acting is only theo- 
retically an art. As Shaw said years ago, it only 
attracts the geniuses and the hysteriques—and hyster- 
iques is merely a euphemism for the overwhelming 
majority of people who see in a career on the stage, an 
escape from hard work. 


HE reason for this is purely an economic one. 

Although a few stars make pretty fair incomes, the 
stage is still a very precarious profession. The $200 
a week actor is lucky if his income averages $3500 a 
year. Only a genius or a chronic loafer will put up 
with such ridiculous conditions. Theoretically, said 
Shaw, the actor should be able to approach the 
manager and say: “Within the limits imposed by my 
age and sex, I can do all the ordinary work of the 
stage with perfect certainty. I know my vowels and 
consonants as a phonetic expert, and can speak so as 
to arrest the attention of the audience whenever I open 
my mouth; forcibly, delicately, roughly, smoothly, 
prettily, harshly, authoritatively, submissively, but 
always artistically. I can sit, stand, fall, get up, walk, 
dance, and otherwise use my body with the complete 


command of it that marks the physical artist.” Now, 
I ask you, can you imagine Maude Adams, and the 
hosts of our actors and actresses, claiming this much 
with any seriousness? 

Most of our actors are not only ignorant of the 
rudiments of their craft, but they glory in that very 
ignorance. 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 37) 


all in Miss Beryl Mercer’s splendid performance as 
the old charwoman. It is always the way. Give 
Barrie a mother—even a woman who pretends she is 
someone’s mother—and his eyes brighten, he snorts 
like a war-horse at the sound of the trumpet, and all 
is well. 

This is the season of the year when the Summer 
Shows begin to infest our fair city. There have been 
two so far—‘“His Little Widows” at the Astor and 
the new “Passing Show” at the Winter Garden. “His 
Little Widows” is a musical farce about Mormons, 
and has to bear the handicap of having its action start 
from the always dangerous source of “uncle’s will.” 
Freak wills are regarded with just suspicion by the 
public, as they are bound to lead to artificial plots. In 
the present instance, Uncle Jim or George or what- 
ever his name is leaves his three millions to his 
nephew on condition that the nephew marries his 
dozen widows, he having been a prominent member 
of a sect of Mormons who—for no known reason— 
dress and talk like Quakers. The best thing in the 
piece is the barber-shop singing of the tall member of 
the Haley Sisters Quartette. She looks and acts like 
Charlotte Greenwood and sings like a mastiff in pain. 

From the fact that they print his name in large 
letters on the programme, the management of the 
Winter Garden is evidently aware that the “Passing 
Show of 1917” stands or falls by Chic Sale. He is so 
good that he compensates for the dullness of the rest 
of the production. With the exception of Irene 
Franklin, who sings as well as ever, and Marie Nord- 
strom, whose breezy personality is cheering, the only 
other bright spot is the Allen-Ardath-Singer act. 
These sturdy citizens splash paint over one another’s 
faces with large brushes with such vim that for a quar- 
ter of an hour the house screams with mirth. But the 
star of the evening is Chic Sale. 


: VANITY FAIR 


The Russians 


A New Volume, By Richardson Wright 


O one is better aware than Mr. Richardson 

Wright that Russia has a soul, a distinct, posi- 

tive soul; and that her soul expresses itself in 
more than her art, her music or her ballet. In Russia 
life itself is a supreme art. And to the interpretation 
of that life the author devotes his pages. It is the 
background against which he has set the varied Rus- 
sian types and shown them to Americans in all their 
enigmatic spiritual chiaroscuro. ‘The deeper I have 
gone into Russian matters,” he says, “the more have I 
been influenced by the spiritual fact rather than by the 
statistic.” On this basis he traces the whirling cur- 
rents in the Russ make-up, the contradictory habits of 
the classes and the hazy ideals toward which they 
tend. He leaves no side of the Russian character un- 
touched; he is fortunately clever in bringing out the 
relations between the economic, ethnographic and 
political conditions of the people. These many facets 
include such absorbing subjects asthe Russian as a 
business man and as a working man; the faith the 
moujik is taught to believe and the faith he actually 
does believe; the causes for revolt and the nature of 
revolt; the future of the Russian Empire. 

In discussing Dostoevsky, Tolstoi and Gorky, Mr. 
Wright has made some definitions that place those 
three authors in a new light. Dostoevsky as a master 
of spiritual activity, Tolstoi, a leader of intellectual 
activity, and Gorky as the apostle of physical activity, 

This under-current of suppressed and _ inhibited 
activity is the great idea the book leaves with the 
reader. It crops out in Siberia, which Mr. Wright has 
vividly portrayed, in the revolutions, in the arts. Be- 
neath the surface of apparent lethargy is driving a 
great force—the force which will bring Russia abreast 
the powers of the world. 

While one cannot-always agree with Mr. Wright in 
his attempt to divine the future of the Russian Empire 
and to pick out the current of her economic tendencies 
as he shows them, there is much that convinces in his 
book. It is clear-headed, sane and unprejudiced; a 
book in which the Russian is seen, described, under- 
stood and made wholly absorbing and interesting so 
far as it is possible by one of a race of such opposite 
temperament as the Anglo Saxon. 

(“The Russians,—An Interpretation.’ By Richard- 
sonWright. NewYork: Frederick A.Stokes Co. ;$1.50.) 
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rooms, we are able to produce a maternity corset 

that is absolutely perfect. It gives wonderful support 

f to back and abdomen—perfect freedom through dia- 
phragm—balance to the figure and a straight, 
waisted effect that makes the change imperceptible—it 
assures the health of = 
Ample outlets. 


Lane Bryant 


ater rut. 


eosoee PM ee6, 
S200, 

“are built on scientific lines to ful- 

fill every requirement of the figure. 
Lane Bryant are the world’s largest 
makers of maternity apparel. Our inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs for the expect- 
ant mother and having our own corset work- 


long- 


Should be adopted early. 
Price, $3.8 


In finer materials, ae $7.50, $10.00 





If unable to call at any 
of our .uree stores, write 
12, New York 
address for free copy a 
“Mater Modes’’ 


illustrating maternity 


to Dept. D-1 


=.) Se DETROIT—255 Woodward Ave. 
. ists, li > e 
underwear” brassieres, [Ps CHICAGO—I7 N. State St... 
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corsets and baby needs. 


Order today, giving present waist mea- 
sure. We prepay all charges. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 West 38th Street, New York 
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SALE 


20% Off 


the price of the above model and 22 
other smart models from this sea- 
son's stock of fashionable narrow width 


thru the mail for $10. and is now 
priced at $8 for a limited time. Made 
ef Black Russia Calfskin and 


the new- 
est g oe. If you 
wish any of ther styles write 


for our ES y ¥y folder DI6é at once. 
poleetie is the first opportunity Vanity 
Fai readers have ever had to buy 

"Bhoetratt™ narrow width shoes at 
reduced prices. Your size is probably 
here now but if you wait you will 
have to pay the advanced Fall sn 
Write today. Out-of-towners will 
efficiently served by mail. 


Perfect fit guaranteed. 

















A Rebuilder of Gowns 





Telephone 5265 Greeley 


GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 
tion that i 1s up-to-date i in every detail, with 
all the chic and line of the latest Parisian ideas. 


I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of- 


town customers—let me give you my ideas 
and estimate before you discard any gown or suite 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


Fae a 
Bee & 


1% ¢ WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 
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¢¢ M +9 
um 
(as easy to use as to say) 


the invaluable 
toilet requisite 
for dainty women 


keeps you all day long as 
sweet and fresh as when you 
come from the morning 
bath. 


“Mum” takes all the odor 
out of perspiration. It 
doesn’t clog the pores or in- 
terfere with their normal 
necessary functions. 


“Mum” is a snow-white 
disappearing cream; won’t 
harm youf skin or stain 
your clothes. 


25c—at drug-and department-stores 


“Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in U. S. 
Patent Office 


‘*MUM”’ MFG CO 
1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








“Patron Saint of All Travelers’’ 


St. Christopher Medal 





Automobile 

Size—31/2 inch 
Bronze $1.50 Bronze .50 
Sterling Silver $4.50 Sterling Silver .75 


THE GORHAM... CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 36th Street, New York City 


Pocket Size 
linch 


















SHORT STORIES 


Many rejected Stories need only expert 
revision to succeed. This can give. 
Recently editor for leading magazine, 
and author of The Book of the Short 
Story (D. Appleton & Co.) References: 
Jack London, Winston Churchill, etc. 
Address: 

Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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The Cigarette Without Regret 





A new Smoking-pleasure, leaving a deli- 
# cate Persian scent in the room, and & 
# sense of airy delight in the smoker’s 
Memory. 25c for 10 at your dealer’s or 


send money wo 


ork City 





{ T. CHAL 
| +30East 42nd St. 


KIADI & CO. Inc. i 
New ¥ 
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Illustration from The House Beautiful for July 


There’s Many a Homeless Family 
Living in a Fine House—Why? 


Because they let someone else plan their house for them 
and furnish it, and it isn’t their house. It doesn't Jook like 
home to them; it doesn’t feel like home to them, and it isn’t 
home, for home is a place filled with the things we cherish. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is the magazine of the home lover. It helps you to plan 
your own house, to choose your own furniture, to develop 
your home-making personality. 

From guest room to kitchen, attic to laundry, gate to 
garage, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL meets your need 
for practical suggestions and helpful information. Its 
one aim is to help its readers attain homes of charm and 
distinction, be they mansions or cottages, farm houses or 


city flats. 

Each month THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL “shows you how,” 
by picturing other people’s successful homes—attractive dwellings 
of many types, delightful interiors, pleasant gardens. These illus- 
trations are accompanied by authoritative articles on all questions 
pertaining to the house and its surroundings. 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL does not consider its duty done 
when it sends you the current issue. Its Readers’ Service Bureau 
follows you right into your home. Any reader who is puzzled by 
a home-making problem needs only to write, stating his needs, 
and the service bureau, without charge, will send him detailed 
advice. . 

Are you planning to rebuild, remodel or refurnish? 

Do you need a garage or a sleeping porch? 

Does your yard or the entrance to your house dis- 
please you? 

Are you going to paint or paper? 

Would you improve your summer porch or some 
room that you don’t like? 

Do you wish to learn the most scientific methods of 
housekeeping ? 

Are you interested in arts and crafts, rugs, hangings, 
period furniture, artistic doors and windows, collec- 
tor’s hobbies? 


In a word, have you an ambition to make that home of yours— 
the center of your life—a better, happier place in which to live? 

Yes?—Then you need THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

Don’t depend on the newsstands. Fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it today. 


SPECIAL OFFER SIX MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Regular Rate $2.50 a Year 25 Cents a Copy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.00* for which send me THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for six months, beginning with the July number. 
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Address 
* Foreign postage 55c extra: Canadian postage 30c extra. 
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Beauty’s Tribute 


A soft, velvety skin with 
a touch of pink blending in- 
to a creamy ivory receives 
the tribute paid to Beauty 
everywhere. 


Carmen 
Complexion 
Powder 


gives just this quality to the 
complexion, and its alluring 
fragrance makes it the 
choice of women of refine- 
ment and discrimination. 


White, Pink, Flesh, 
Cream—50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Fy = BILTMORE 


The Centre of Social * 
Life of the Metropolis 


Close to theatres and 
shops. The Cascades, 
LH Italian sunken gardens #4 
Special features. 


Afternoon tea 
Orchestra Dancing 


merternnrnrreninnnrienernrninnenrnrenrert| 
Cut Glass and Sterlin 


New, heautiful designs at amaz- 
ingly low prices. Lemon tray 
and fork for Russian tea, 75c; 
Olive dish and pronged spoon, 
$1.25; Bonbon set, $2.00; Dishes 

\ in. diameter; real cut glass; 
genuine solid silver. Half doz. 
iced-tea spoons 7} in., $8.25; 
Half doz. lemonade spoons with 
7% in. hollow handle, $6.75. 
From dealers or postpaid. 
BAKER-MANCHESTER CO, 
104 Stewart St. Providence 
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Old methods were wasteful—so they had 
to make way for new 


























Men can no longer afford to sow 
wheat by hand—nor burn good gaso- 
line in wasteful motors. 


Those inventions have served the 
world best which have enabled it to 
do more work with less expenditure 
of time, energy, money. 


Because the Twin-six motor gets 
more miles out of every gallon of gaso- 
line—performs an important service 
at less cost—it has taken its place in 
the ranks of those notable inventions 
which really set new standards in 
human advancement. 


More power—smoother power— 
and the saving of gasoline! 


The time had come for a more 
economical motor—and the Twin-six 
met the need. 

And a three-fold production, to 
satisfy the greater demand, was the 
immediate result. 


There are twenty and more body 
styles to select from—all with that 
matchless splendor of finish which 
helps to give the Packard its marked 
distinction. 





Atk the 


man 


who 


owns one 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 


Se 


TWIN-O 



































CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 









































T is one of the finer results that come with the accumulated 
wisdom of experience that one learns to judge in terms of 
quality rather than in terms of cost. The estimation in which the 
Pierce- Arrow is held is greater today than ever before, and greatest 
among those who have known and used it longest. 


THE PIERCE ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Don’t let perspirati 


very nicest 


slothes when a little pre 
caution would save then CTS a olelaal om celer- amma i i coll imeeletan 
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Two or three applications a week 
4a mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it 

>0., 212 Blair Ave., Cin- \ 
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